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PREPACK. 



T^HE Christian world of to-day is in great measure co extensive with the spread of the 
nations. In Europe, America, and Australia, Christianity is almost without competitors. 
The Dark Continent is fringed round with Christian communities carrying the banner of the 
Cross ever deeper into its interior. Asia, and the distant isles which "waited for His Law," 
hear more fully day by day the Gospel of Christ, and the heathen millions of the East are 
brought ever more and more within touch of a power which shall at length win their allegiance, 
when the vision of Isaiah shall be fully realized : " Lift up thine eyes round about and see ; all 
they (the Gentiles) gather themselves together, they come to thee, and nations that knew not 
thee shall run unto thee." 

How has all this come about.? The annals of the civilized world for the last eighteen 
centuries will furnish an answer. The history of the spread of the Christian faith, from its 
humble beginnings in Jerusalem until the present day, may be regarded as furnishing a striking 
evidence of God's ruling providence in the world — an evidence which, while it strengthens our 
faith, must invigorate at the same time our hope of the ultimate and universal triumph of the 
Gospel. Predicted by prophecy, this expansion has been brought about by movements which, 
seeming sometimes to be purely secular in their issues, have at length been attended by such 
spiritual results as to impress one with the conviction that the vicissitudes of the Church and 
the world are leading to one great and definite end. 

This Atlas is intended to indicate some of the stages of that expansion, and at the 
same time to show briefly the inter-dependence of ecclesiastical and secular history. 

The information given on the maps has been necessarily limited by their size and 
number ; but the main features of the spread of the Christian faith have been, it is hoped, 
broadly traced, and the allied changes in political geography sufliciently depicted for the end 
aimed at. 

Original authorities have been resorted to as far as possible, and the most recent 
sources of information have been also utilized. The documents and authors quoted are made 
sufficiently clear in the text, and there is, therefore, no need to give a list here. The coloured 
maps are based in part upon those of Wiltsch and of Spruner-Menke. Poole's Historical 
Atlas of Modern Europe has also been consulted — as far as it has appeared. Thanks are due 
to the Church Missionary Society and the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel for 
their kindness in allowing certain sketch-maps to be reproduced in the text. 

October^ 1897. 
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MAP I.— The Roman Empire at the 
Close of the First Century. 

The Roman Empire extended at this period 
from Britain to the eastern shores of the Black 
Sea, and from the northern littoral of Africa 
to the river Danube. Roman legions were to 
be found on the banks of that stream, on the 
Euphrates, on the Nile, and on the Rhine ; while 
the Roman eagle symbolized Roman rule at 
the foot of the Atlas Mountains, and asserted it 
there as forcibly as at the base of the Pyrenees. 
Spain and Gaul, and all the countries bordering 
on the Mediterranean, acknowledged the Empire 
of the Caesar, whose individual will ruled also 
over the Mediterranean Sea itself. 

Social life everywhere felt the effect of this 
centralizing of political power. Great roads, 
like the arteries of the body, bore the life-giving 
currents of imperial trade, and facilitated the 
intercourse of nations hitherto sundered by 
diversity of language and by political barriers. 

The Roman speech was the language of 
authority everywhere. But another tongue, the 
Greek, prepared by centuries of cultivation to 
express the subtlest thoughts of men, was still 
more widely expanded, and its use extended 
from the river Euphrates to the Spanish sea- 
board, taking in a large portion of the shores of 
the Mediterranean, and stretching up along the 
coasts of the Black Sea. The writings of 
the followers of our Lord had thus a wide field 
of readers, and the good tidings, borne along 
the avenues of trade and human intercourse, 
found entrance through this familiar tongue 
into the ears of many races of men. 

The world, too, was more or less expectant 
and prepared for this good news. Jewish 
colonies had been planted broadcast over the 
Empire,* and may have infused into the minds 

* The dispersion of the Jews, which began at the Babylonian 
Captivity, was continued in Western lands in the time of 



of many enlightened Greeks and Romans a 
belief in the unity of God, and, perhaps, some- 
thing of their hopes of the coming of a Messiah, 
a Deliverer — a hope all the more easily excited 
from the deepening misery everywhere, and the 
utter incapacity of Pagan beliefs to relieve it. 

The Crucifixion of our Lord was followed by 
the persecution of His disciples. The inimical 
Jews had attacked the new community, and, 
wherever they had the opportunity, forced its 
adherents to fly. The fugitives from Jewish 
oppression became the first missionaries of the 
Christian Church, and thus the enmity of man 
was the means under God of the extension of 
Christ's kingdom. The stoning of Stephen, for 
instance, was the immediate occasion of the 

Alexander the Great, who showed them special favour (Dclaunay, 
Philon (it AUxandrie^ p. 2), and we find them at this period, not 
only in the chief cities of the Euphrates, but also pursuing 
mercantile callings in Antioch, Ephesus, Tarsus, Seleucia, 
Pergamos, Laodicca, Apam.i^a, Hadrumetum, etc. The suc- 
cessors of Alexander were equally favourable to the Jews, and 
Philo {.Contra Apion.^ bk. ii.) tells us that Seleucus accorded 
to them the rights of citizenship at Antioch an' I Seleucia. 
During the reign of Ptolemy Lagos, which extended over 
Palestine and Egypt, there was much intercourse between the 
two countries, and a stream of Jewish emigration set in towards 
Alexandria, which subsequently became, after Jerusalem; the 
most important centre of the race. The navigation of the Nile, 
and the control of the trade in corn, fell into their hands {Contra 
Apion.y bk. ii.). This was the period of the translation of the 
Bible into Greek — the Scptuagint. At the time of the Emperor 
Tiberius it is alleged that the Jews in Alexandria (? Egypt) num- 
bered a million ! In the Acts of the Apostles (ii. 9), we find 
them cited as dwellers in Parthia, and among the Medes, Elamiteh, 
Babylonians, and in the parts of Libya about Cyrcne, as well 
as in Arabia, and as having synagogues throughout Asia Minor 
and in Greece. There were Jews at Damascus, at Iconium, 
Derbe, Lystra, Pamphylia, Pisidia, Cyprus, Crete, Macedonia, 
Philippi, Thessaly, Thessalonica, Bercca, Athens, and Corinth. 
From the year B.C. 163, according to Josephus {Ant, Jud.^ xii. 
10), there were Jews at Rome. Cicero gives us indication of 
the importance of the colony at Rome {Pro Flacco and Letters 
to Atticus^ bk. xiv. 15), and Tacitus {Ann., bk. ii. chap. 85) 
tells of 4000 having been sent thence to Sardinia. There were 
Jews ako at Puteoli, where St. Paul landed (Josephus, />W/. 
yW.) ; and we may safely assume that in their mercantile 
capacity they were represented in every large town of the 
Roman Empire, a fact which we might also infer from Cicero 
when he speaks of the exports of money to Jerusalem from a// 
the provinces (" ex omnibus provinciis *'). 
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gospel being preached in Judsa and Samaria 
(Acts viii. 1, etc.), Philip, the deacon. St. Peter. 
and St. John being instrumental in spreading it. 
Philip was, moreover, the means of converting 
( Acts viii. 26- 40) the treasurer of Queen Candacc, 
and of thus introducing the go-spel into Ethiopia, 

St Peter brought many to the faith at Lydda, 
Saron, Joppa, and Ciesarea (Acts x,). "They 
which were scattered abroad upon the persecu- 
tion that rose about Stephen travelled as far as 
Phcnicc, and Cyprus, and Antioch, preaching the 
Word lo none but unto Jews only " (Acts xi, 19). 

St. Peter is also regarded as founder of the 
Churches in Pontus, Galatia, Cappadocia, Asia, 
and Bithynia, which he addresses in his First 
Epistle, and early tradition attributes to him 
a sphere of action in Syria, Babylon, Meso- 
potamia, Clialdrea, Arabia, and Egypt, and, in 
the West, at Rome. 

St. Paul's travels, showing the extent of his 
mission work, until his imprisonment at Rome, 
are given on the map. 

Titus carried the gospel to Crete and Dal- 
matia (2 Tim. iv. 10 and Titus i. 5), 

St. John laboured about Ephesus towards 
the end of the first century, and was the 
founder, probably, of the seven Churches in that 
region mentioned in the Apocalypse. St. 
Thomas is credited with having preached the 
gospel in Parthia, Medi^, Persia, Bactria, nay, 
as far east as Ceylon (Taprobane). and the 
coasts of Travancore. St. Bartholomew is said 
to have evangelized Central Phrygia and the 
region between the Caucasus and the Persian 
Gulf* St. Andrew laboured, it is related, in 
Thrace, Macedonia, Thessaly, Greece, and 
among the Scythians, St. Matthew's sphere is 
given as Ethiopia, Persia, Parthia, Media, and 
Syria. St. Barnabas is said to have been the 
first Archbishop of Cyprus, which was afterwards, 
in his honour, made independent of the Eastern 
patriarchs. St. Mark is alleged to have been 
the first Bishop of Alexandria, and to have 
spread Christianity throughout the region which 
formed afterwards the patriarchate of Alexandria. 

The accounts of the labours of other followers 
of our Lord, including the seventy disciples, arc 
not trustworthy enough for mention. On the 

• Sm TroftHor Ramsay, Tin CHin ami Hish,<p>iciol Phrygia. 
vol. i. pi. ii- p- 709 It till,, foi the introiluclion o( Clirislianity 
tnto Centinl Plirygia. 



authority of Hippolytus and Dcritheus (cited 
by Fabricius, Salutaris Lux Evang.), bishops arc 
said to have been appointed to the following 
places, among others, before the end of the first 
century :— In Italy, at Capua, Neapol is (Naples), 
Nepelc (Nepi), Faesuli (Fiesole), Ravenna, 
Verona, Patavium (Padua), and Aquileia. 
Baronius {Ad Ami., 46) gives a list of bishops 
consecrated as alleged by St. Peter to various 
sees in Italy, but satisfactory evidence of this is 
wanting. Publius, St. Paul's host in Metita 
(Malta), is mentioned as the first bishop of that 
place. In Gaul, Spain, and Germany several 
bishoprics are mentioned as having existed at 
this time, but they are evidently of later date. 
Byzantiu m (Constantinople), Philippopolis,Odes- 
sus (Odessa), Thessalonica, Philippi, Bercca, 
Corcyra (Corfu), Corinth, Athens, Thebes, Dyr- 
rhachium (Durazzo), are all said to have had 
bishops in the first century ; and in Asia Minor, 
beside the seven Churches, Amasia, Bithynia, 
Tralles, Myra. and Lystra in Lycaonia, are men- 
tioned as episcopal sees ; while in Syria and 
Phoenicia, Antioch, Tyre, Sidon, Berytus (Beirut), 
Tripolis, Damascus, Bostra, Tarsus, Apamea, are 
also reckoned among the number. St. James, 
the brother of our Lord, is said to have been 
the first Bishop of Jerusalem, and the names 
of other bishops in the neighbourhood are re- 
corded. Magna Selcucia on the Tigris and 
Cyrene in Africa are also included among the 
Christian .sees of the first century. 

Notwithstanding the meagre contemporary 
evidence as to the bishoprics in existence in the 
first century, we may safely assume that there 
were Christian centres throughout a considerable 
portion of the Empire. The Synods held from 
A.D. 1 50 to the end of the second century show 
that there were then numerous bishops in Asia, 
Europe, and Africa (see p. 9). and it is probable 
that these were successors, in many cases, of 
men of the Apostolic or sub-Apostolic age. 
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-The Roman Empire. 
A.D. 300. 



The Emperor Diocletian (born of slave parent- 
age at Dioclea, A.D. 245) reorganized the Empire 
at the end of the third century, according to the 
divisions of this map. These divisions are 
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important as shaping in a great measure the 
ultimate territorial arrangements of the Church.* 
The map gives also the chief Christian sees in 
existence at this time, and one can thence 
readily realize, in the expansion of the infant 
Church in all directions, the activity of the 
early Christian Missionaries. 

The gospel had extended in Apostolic times, 
as has been said, to Antioch and Syria, and 
finally throughout Asia Minor.f Shortly after- 
wards it reached Mesopotamia, where the Prince 
of Edessa (now Urfa) had become a Christian 
before the end of the second century. Tra- 
dition, indeed, gives an early origin to Christi- 
anity in this region, Eusebius (a.D. 270-338) 
telling us of a correspondence by letter between 
the king, Abgar, and our Blessed Lord Himself. 
The propagation of the gospel had become 
more extended in Media, Persia, Parthia, 
Bactria, and during the second century had 
reached Armenia. The further East and India, 
on the evidence of Eusebius i^Hist EccL^ v. 10), 
were reached in the same century by Pantaenus, 
a learned teacher of Alexandria. 

Towards the West the gospel extended with 
equal rapidity. Greece, through its intercourse 
with its colony of Marseilles, had been for ages 
the missionary of civilization in Gaul, and 
through the same channel the pioneers of the 
Christian faith made their way to the valley 
of the Rhone from Asia Minor — from that region 
where the Church, planted by St John, had 
given birth to such men as St. Polycarp and 
St. Ignatius. Pothinus, a bishop, and Irenaeus, 
a priest, the disciple of Polycarp, born near 
Smyrna, had the honour of planting the banner 
of the Cross (about A.D. 170) on the middle 
Rhone, and of erecting at Lyons (Lugdunum) 
and Vienne (Vienna) the first Christian Churches, 
the first Christian sees, in Gaul. Irenaeus was 
martyred in a.d. 202. Owing to persecutions, 
or for other reasons, this mission seems 
to have failed, for the next mention of Gal- 
ilean bishops is in the Acta of St Saturninus, 
Bishop of Toulouse (a,d. 250), preserved by 
Ruinart {^Acta Martyrum, p. 177, Ratisbon Ed. 
1859). Gregory of Tours, who flourished A.D. 

* See p. 14. 

t There were heathen in this region up to the sixth century. 
Justinian appointed John of Ephesus (A.D. 542) a missionary to 
the heathen in Caria, Asia, Phrygia, and Lydia (see John of 
EphesuSy transl. by Payne Smith, ii. 44). 



600, quotes {Hist, Franc, i. 28) a passage from 
the Acta of Saturninus which shows that the 
latter arrived in Gaul about AD. 250. Gregory 
adds that seven bishops in all were sent, viz. 
St. Gatien of Tours, St Trophimus of Aries, St. 
Paul of Narbonne, St. Saturninus of Toulouse, 
St. Stramonius of Clermont, St. Martial of 
Limoges, and St. Dionysius of Paris. Hefele 
{Concilien Geschichte^ i. 107) accepts this tradition, 
but Duchesne would fix the Gallic sees, in a.d. 
254, at Treves, Reims, Vienne, Toulouse, Nar- 
bonne, Lyons, and Aries. St. Dionysius * is said 
to have received a martyr's death about A.D. 260 
(commemorated in the Book of Common Prayer, 
October 9), after having founded the see of 
Paris, and evangelized the region in the neigh- 
bourhood. Other missionaries (among them 
Lucian, martyred at Beauvais, A.D. 290, Crispin, 
martyred at Soissons, A.D. 228, and Faith, 
martyred A.D. 290, commemorated in the Prayer- 
book, January 8, October 25, and October 6, 
respectively) are said to have Christianized 
other regions in France about this time. 
Irenaeus writes of the spread of the gospel 
in Spain at this period t and in Germany ; while 
Tertullian (born at Carthage, in Africa, A.D. 160, 
died 240) speaks of the propagation of the 
gospel in Britain, a statement which is some- 
what confirmed by the tradition of the martyrdom 
of St Alban at Verulamium (St. Alban's) in 
the Diocletian persecution (A.D. 303-305), a 
tradition which was fully current between A.D. 
473 and 492 (Constantius* Life of St. German), 
and by the presence of three British bishops at 
the Council of Aries (A.D. 314). In Egypt, and 
especially at Alexandria, the gospel was 
preached, as has been said, during the time of 
the Apostles, and soon spread along the Greek- 
speaking colonies to Cyrene. During the second 
century, Proconsular Africa, the modern Algiers, 

* There were some who ascribed the sending of Dionysius 
and his companions to Pope Clement I. , at the end of the first 
century. The chief authority for this view seems to be the 
Jc^a Passionis Dionysii, attributed by some to Venantius 
Fortunatus, a contemporary and friend of Gregory of Tours. 
A discussion on the subject in the seventeenth century seems 
to have ended in establishing the authority of Gregory of Tours, 
and the date as the middle of the third century ; but the Abbe 
^Tixhty/mhis SuppUmeni aux Boilapidisies, torn. i. Paris: 1895, 
has attempted to revive the mission of the first century. 
Duchesne, on the contrary, maintains the later date, which finds 
a confirmation in Sulpicius Scverus {Lib, ii. 46). 

t Vincent, commemorated in the Prayer-book, January 22, 
was martyred in Spain, a.d. 304. 
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was evangelized, probably from Rome, and had 
given birth, before the middle of the third century, 
to such men as Tertullian, and St. Cyprian, 
Bishop of Carthage (A.D. 248).* 

The spread of Christianity between the er.d 
of the first and the beginning of the fourth 
century, remarkable as it was for its rapidity, 
was not carried out under prosperous temporal 
conditions. During the whole time there were 
repeated imperial persecutions, occasionally 
affecting the whole Church, but generally local 
in character. They began under the Emperor 
Nero (A.D. 54-68), when St Peter and St. Paul 
were martyred, and when, according to the 
laconic remark of the heathen Suetonius, " The 
Christians were punished, a class of men under 
the influence of a new and evil-working super- 
stition'* {^Nero, c. 16), and only came to an end 
with Diocletian (A.D. 284-305). Following that 
of Nero, came the persecution of Domitian (a.d. 
81-96), in which St. John was driven into exile 
on the island of Patmos. Ignatius of Antioch 
(A.D. 107), Evaristus, Bishop of Rome (A.D. 108), 
and Simeon, son of Cleophas, Bishop of Jeru- 
salem (A.D. 107, 108), were martyred under 
Trajan (a.D. 98- 1 1 7). 

The Bishops of Rome, Hyginus and Anicetus, 
and St. Polycarp of Antioch (beheaded at Rome, 
A.D. 155}, perished under Antoninus Pius (a.D. 
138-161), and, according to De Rossi, St. Camellia 
(commemorated in the Prayer-book, November 
22), under the benevolent Marcus Aurelius (A.D. 
161-180). Persecutions of the Christian com- 
munities at Lyons and Vienne took place in A.D. 
177, and towards the end of the century further 
persecutions in Proconsular Africa and Egypt. 

In the middleof the third century there began 
over the whole Empire a systematic persecution of 
the Christians, conducted, it would seem, with all 
the resources of the State. Decius (a.d. 249-25 i) 
gave to it the first impulse, under whom perished 
Fabian, Bishop of Rome (a.d. 250, com- 
memorated in the English Calendar, January 
20), and Agatha (commemorated February 5). 
The Emperor Valerian (a.d. 256-260) continued 
zealously to persecute the Christians everywhere, 
Pope Sixtus II. and his archdeacon, Laurence 
(commemorated in the English Calendar, August 

♦ One of the early martyrs of Proconsular Africa, a young 
married woman, Perpclua, put to death A.D. 203, is com- 
memorated in our calendar on March 7. 



10), and St Cyprian of Carthage (commemo- 
rated September 26), being among the victims. 
During the greatest and last of the persecu- 
tions, that of Diocletian, it is said that upwards 
of 17,000 Christians were martyred, among 
whom, in addition to those given above, St. 
George of Cappadocia (the Patron Saint of 
England, commemorated in the Calendar on 
April 23) is said to have suffered at Nicomedia, 
Diocletian's capital, about A.D. 303. 

It was the Jews who began the persecution of 
Christianity. This, as has been already said, 
was one of the causes under God of the rapid 
spread of the Christian religion. The persecu- 
tions by the heathen had, in the providence of 
God, another part to play. The Christian com- 
munity was hardly organized before it was 
attacked by heathenism. The burning of Rome 
(A.D. 64) was ascribed to them and not to the 
Jews. The flames and the living torches of 
the martyrs' bodies in Nero's gardens acclaimed 
the entry of the Christian community into the 
history of the world, and separated once for all 
Christianity from Judaism. The battle was 
henceforward between the Christian Church and 
theEmpire. The Empire persecuted theChristian 
because it considered him dangerous to the State, 
and the Christian's only defence was his faith. 
Many Christians yielded to persecution and 
renounced their faith ; but for those who were 
steadfast the fire of persecution was a purifier. 
It weeded out the weak, it strengthened the 
strong. It gave intensity to the spiritual life 
in those who suffered ; it set an undying ex- 
ample to the self-seeking and indifferent world. 
It gave, above all, to those who maintained their 
faith, a sense of unity and sympathy with each 
other, and thus forced home upon Christendom, 
liable as it was to disintegration from varying 
local environment, the great doctrine of the 
Unity of the Church. The close of the period 
of persecution exhibits an united Church, 
associated shortly afterwards with, but not, for 
a time, subservient to, the Imperial State. 

The Councils or Synods held during the 
period covered by this map were either national 
or provincial, and were concerned chiefly with 
heresies which had sprung up in different 
localities. The number of bishops who attended 
them, and the wide distribution of their bishoprics 
are evidence of the spread of the Christian faith. 
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The following list of Councils is based upon 
Hefele's CottcUien GeschUhtc: — Hierapolis(Asia). 
circ. A.ri. 150, at which twenty-six bishops are 
said to have been present, condemned the heretic 
Montanus, who considered himself a special in- 
strument of the Holy Spirit. Anchialus (in Thrace 
on the Black Sea) was called together about the 
same time, and in relation to the same heresy. 
Thirteen bishops are said to have been present 
at it (Hefelc, Cone. Gesck., 1. 71). Synods were 
held on the subject of the Easter controversy at 
the following places ; Rome (fourteen bishops), 
Jerusalem (fourteen bishops), Cjesarca (twelve 
bishops), I'ontus (fourteen Bishops), Osrhoiine 
(eighteen bishops), Gaul (fourteen bishops). 
These were all held in the second century 
(Hefelc, Ccnc. Gesck., i. 73-75). Several other 
Synods are alleged to have been held about the 
same time, but Hefete regards them as doubtful, 
eg. one in Sicily, one in Pergamos, one in Gaul, 
and several at Rome. With the beginning of the 
third century, numerous Synods were called 
together, especially in North Africa. Some of 
these were summoned to determine the question 
of the validity of baptism by heretics, e.g. First of 
Carthage. A.D. 218-222 (Hefele, Cone. Gesck., i. 
79) ; Iconium, A.D. 230-250 (St. Cyprian, Epist. 
75, Hartel's Ed.). St. Augustine {Contra Cres- 
eoniiim) says there were fifty bishops present 
at this Synod ; at least, Hefele understands the 
passage in question to refer to this Synod 
(Hefele, Cotic. Gescli.,\. 82), Synnada, in Phrygia, 
held about the same time, dealt with the same 
question. Two Synods were held at Alexandria 
about A,D. 231, at which Origen was condemned. 
According to St. Cyprian (Hartel's Ed. Epist. 59), 
there was a Synod held at Lambese in Numidia, 
before A.D. 250, at which ninety bishops were 
present. A Synod is recorded (Hefele, Cone. 
Gescli., i. 83) to have been held at Bostra (now 
Bosra in the HaurSn) in A.D. 244. There were 
Synods at Carthage in A.D. 249 (St. Cyprian, 
Epist. i. Hartel's Ed.); in A.D. 351 {Epist. 55); in 
A,D. 252, at which sixty-six bishops were present 
(Cyprian, Epist. 59 and 64, Hartel's Ed.) ; in 
A.D. 253, where thirty-seven bishops were present 
{Epist. 67); in A.D. 255, of twenty-one bishops, 
whose names are given at the beginning of St. 
Cyprian's seventieth Epistle; in A.D, 256, when 
seventy-one bishops were present {Epist. 17); 
and in the same year a Synod, called the Third 



Council of Carthage, in which eighty-seven 
bishops took part, St. Cyprian, Bishop of Car- 
thage, was martyred shortly afterwards (A.D. 358), 
In the Aets of the life of Paul, first Bishop 
of Narbonne, mention is made of a Synod held 
at this place between A.D. 255 and 260, but 
Hefele is not disposed to accept it as historical, 
He accepts without question, however, the Synod 
of Arsinde (in the Fayum), a.d. 255-260, over 
which Dionysius presided. Three Synods were 
held at Antioch to deal with Paul of Samosata 
between A.D. 264 and 269, and Athanasius {De 
Sj/mdis) tells us that seventy bishops were present 
at one of them (Hefelc, Cone. Geseh., i. 115}. 
With these Synods of Antioch, the Councils of 
the third century terminate ; but, as indicating 
the sees established in Spain about this time, 
the Council held at Illiberris* (? Elvira) in A.D. 
305 may here be cited. The Synodical Acts 
(accepted by Hefele without question, Coiic. 

* The idenlilicatiuD of the sees reprt:sented at this Council 
are Uken chiefly Tcom llie Chrooicon of John Vasxus, prinled 
in Tol. i. of Hiipania JUuslrala (Fnnkforl, tfioj), pp. 6zo el sti/. 
V3SXU& idenlifies Illiberris, net wilh Colibre at tlie fool of the 
Pyrenees, (he ikticient Uliberre, but wilh a. place two leBgnes 
from GienaOn, one of the gates of which wns called in his time 
(1551) Elibetitana. A mountain near the spot ta still named 
Klviia, He gives a list of Ihe ancient bishoprics of Spain nnd 
Portugal before the cominB of the Goths, including some of 
ihose mentioned in Ihe text: — ^Abderitanlts (?Adni), Adensus, 
Agabrensii (Agnbra, vulgarly Cabra), Agalhensis, Areobriceusis 
(Arcos}, Asindineniis (Medina Sidonia), Asligitanus {now Eciiii), 
Asluricensi) (Astoiga), Avelensis (Avila), Aurisinus (Orense in 
Gallicia], Ausonensis, Aucilanus (Auca), Barcinonensis (Unrce- 
lona), Beterrensis (BcKiecs), Braciuensii (Braga), Biitoleonsis 
(in rortugil), Brilonorum (Biitonia), Calagurritanus (Cak- 
hornt), Colibrlcensis (Conimbiica, Coimbr.i), Carlhagensis, 
Complutensis (Compluium is the modern Alcala de Henarc!:), 
Deriosoiius (Dertosa = Tor(osn),DiBniensui (Denia), Dumicnsi!', 
Egatensis(Egurtos, ihe name of a people in region of Medina de 
Rio Seco), Efiiladanus (Edanin), %obinensU (?Segobricenyb), 
Elnensis(Elnc), Emimensis (FAgada), Ei^avlcensia (Alcaunii), 
Uitundensis (Gitona), lerabricensis (? Alanquera), Iletdemis 
(Lcrida), lUccnsLs (Elclie), Ilipensis (? Niebla), llliberilanus 
(Colibre), ImmoDiineasis, Empaiitanus ( Ampurias), luncariensis, 
Iriensis (Iria Flavio, now Padron), L.ambiioDcnsi5 (Flavia 
Lambiia in Portugal), Lacobriccnsis (? Lagos in P0rLug.1l), 
Lj.meccnsis (Lanicca in I'ortagol), Lodonensis, Luceniis ( Lngo) . 
Magalonensis, Noviensia (? Noyj), 01in[>onensia (LUbon), 
Orcclis, Oretanu.s (Calatrava), Oscensis (Huesca), Oxomcnsi.s 
(Osma), Paccnis (Pan Julia, now, ««/ Badajoi, but Beia), 
Palenlieuis (Palentia), Pampelonensis (Fampeluna), Placcntinus 
(Placentia), Portogallensii (Portus Cale,now Opporto), Salman- 
ticensii (Salamanca), Segobieniis (Segovia), Segobricensis 
(Segorbia), Segoalinus (Siguenea), Setabiensis (now Xativa), 
SilalensisorSitaniensIs ,Tarraconensis ( TariagoQa), Tarasionensia 
(now Taiaiona), Tudeasis (now Tuy), Tullicensis, Valcntinus 
(Vnlenlia), Valericnsis (Valeria), Veliensis (VeliB,near Banluba. 
now Castcllo Viejo), Vesciensis, Viseiisis (Visiu), Urgclilftnus 
(U^el). 
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Gesch.y i. 123) give a list of nineteen bishops, 
e.g. those of Hispalis (Seville), Caesar Augusta 
(Saragossa), Toledo, Bigerra (Beiar), Mentesa 
(Montiel), Acci (Guadix), Illiberris or Eliberis, 
Assonoba (or Ossonoba, called by the Moors 
Exuba, now Estoy), Malaca (Malaga), Corduba, 
Emerita (Merida), Tucci (Tejada), Urci (Urgi, 
according to Pomponius Mela, was the old 
name of Almeria), Castulo (Cazlona), Fibularia 
(? Salaria), Legio (Leon), Elbora (Ebora), Elio- 
croca (Lorca), and Basti (? Baza). 



MAP III.— The Church and the Empire. 

A.D. 394—460. 

The Church and the Empire have become now 
co-extensive in area — the outposts of the former 
extending indeed into regions not yet subju- 
gated by Roman arms — persecution is at an end 
and heathenism is practically overthrown. Theo- 
dosius the Great, sole Emperor (A.D. 394), has 
given to heathenism its death-blow. Con- 
stantine, sole Emperor (a.d. 323), had made 
Christianity the RELIGION OF THE State, and 
from that period the victory of Christianity 
seemed in no way doubtful. But although the 
Church had no longer to fear persecution, it had 
other and more deadly foes. 

Far more dangerous than the punishments 
inflicted by a heathen state was the intrusion 
of heathen ideas into the faith. This had begun 
even in the second century, when Gnosticism 
sprang up, and by affecting a knowledge of the 
mysteries of Christianity, tended to break down 
the barriers between it and the heathen religions 
with their esoteric systems. This new enemy 
effected under God a great good for the Church 
and the world. It was in the battle with 
Gnosticism that the Church had to fix fast the 
canon of the New Testament Scriptures, that 
is, the number of the books which the Church 
recognized as authoritative witnesses to Christian 
truth, in opposition to the false teaching and 
forged writings of the Gnostics. In this strife, 
too. Christian theology and Church organiza- 
tion began to take more definite shape. 

A still more important conflict with error, 
which came on later, led to a clearer and more 
authoritative expression of the Christian faith. 



It began in the early part of the fourth century 
in Alexandria. Alexandria was the last great 
representative centre of Greek culture, and at 
the same time the home of Christian theology. 
Here Origen was born A.D. 185. Here was the 
battle-ground of the opposing forces of Greek 
philosophy and Christian doctrine. Here, too, 
the Presbyter Arius first put forward his heresy, 
maintaining that while Christ was like unto the 
Father, He was not equal to Him, in that He 
was begotten in time by the Father. And hence 
arose a discussion which convulsed the Church 
for many years. Everything depended upon the 
view taken of the Person of Christ. The mystery 
of the Incarnation embraced within it the mystery 
of the Church. The Church is not only a society 
founded by Christ, it is also His Body, daily 
increased by the baptism of new adherents, 
sustained by Divine Food, and daily renewed 
by His Spirit. He, the risen Lord sitting at 
God's right hand, is the Head of it, giving to it 
through the Holy Ghost its sanctity, its authority, 
its victories over all adversaries. As is the con- 
ception of Christ's Person and Nature, so is there- 
fore that of the nature and position of the Church. 
The first defenders of the faith against the 
Arian heresy were Alexander, Bishop of Alex- 
andria, and the Deacon Athanasius (afterwards, 
A.D. 328, Bishop of Alexandria). The conflict 
led to the calling together (a.d. 325), by the 
Emperor Constantine, of the First General 
Council at Nicaea (now Isnik, a town on the 
Asiatic side of the Bosphorus), where the Church 
expressed itself in the Creed, which, with a few 
subsequent additions, is the Nicene Creed con- 
tained in our Prayer-book. The three hundred 
and eighteen bishops assembled at this Council 
were almost all Orientals, but the Western Church 
accepted its decisions without question. Yet 
Arianism did not at once die away. Indeed it 
reasserted itself under the Arian Emperor Con- 
stantius (a.d. 353-361), and was accepted for a 
time by almost the entire Eastern Empire. 
Athanasius was obliged to fly from Alexandria, 
and sought refuge at Rome, where Bishop Julius 
took up his cause, and succeeded in getting him 
reinstated at Alexandria, thus strengthening that 
claim to supremacy which the see of Rome has 
never since ceased to urge. Certain clergy also, 
who had accepted the doctrines of Arius (among 
them Ulphilas, who translated the greater part 
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of the Bible into Gothic), were instrumental in 
the conversion of the barbarian Goths, who 
about this time (a.d. 370) crossed the Danube 
into Roman territory, and who later on played 
such an important part in the history of Europe. 
Other heresies had also sprung up, among 
them Sabcllianism (which regarded the Persons 
of the Trinity as merely different manifesta- 
tions of the Father), and that of Apollinaris 
the Younger, who taught that there was no 
human soul in Christ, but that the Divine 
Nature took its place. These heresies were 
condemned at the General Council of Constanti- 
nopIe(A.D. 381). Other heresies were condemned 
by subsequent General Councils. Ncstorius, 
made patriarch of Constantinople (A.n. 428), 
having advanced the view that in the Person 
of Christ there is no hypostatical union of the 
divine and human natures, was condemned at 
the Council of Ephesus (ad. 431), and his 
followers (Nestorians) were henceforward out 
of communion with the Catholic Church. The 
Nestorians were at first numerous in the patri- 
archate of Antioch, and when the Patriarch John 
with the Syrian Church adopted the Ephesine 
definition, the Nestorian opinions were still 
maintained in Persia and the Further East under 
the Catholicos of that Church, whose see was at 
the Persian capital, while \isibis became the 
great school of the body. The Nestorians were 
distinguished by great missionary zeal, and in 
the sixth century had established Christianity 
in the region between the Persian Gulf and the 
Caspian, besides founding missions as far east 
as the coast of Malabar, and extending their 
sphere still later to the Tartar tribes of Northern 
China. The Nestorians suffered much on the 
invasion of Tamerlane (middle of fourteenth 
century), and were then driven into the moun- 
tains of Khurdistan and the neighbourhood of 
Lake Van. On the restoration of peace some 
of the refugees returned southward into the 
country between the mountains and Mosul, 
while others migrated eastward into the plain 
of Urmi across the Persian border. The former 
section, in the middle of the sixteenth century, 
seceded, and electing a rival patriarch, sub- 
sequently submitted to Rome. The mountain 
tribes and Urmi Christians are still obedient to 
the patriarchal dynasty, which is seated in the 
mountain village of Kochanes. 



Eutyches, an abbot of Constantinople, main- 
tained (A.D. 446) that there was only one 
nature in Christ after His Incarnation, and was 
condemned at the Council of Chalcedon (A.D. 
451), now Kadikoi or Kadi Kevi, a small town 
opposite Constantinople. His followers were 
called Monophysites, but after the middle of 
the sixth century, Jacobites, after Jacobus, 
Bishop of Edessa. The Jacobite patriarch, 
finding it impossible to reside in Antioch, 
retired to Amida (now Diarbekr) on the 
Tigris, which is still the chief centre of the 
body. The Monophysite tenets were strenu- 
ously maintained by the Egyptian Church, 
and the condemnation and deposition of the 
successor of Cyril inaugurated the separation of 
that Church from the rest of Christendom. The 
Armenian Church, too, failing to send representa- 
tives to Chalcedon and to accept the Chalcedon 
decrees, became, in A.D. 536, also an isolated 
Church. Their Church has been called the 
oldest of all National Churches. They were 
converted (a,d 276) by St. Gregory, called 
"The Illuminator," and have maintained their 
separate existence amid centuries of persecution 
to this day. It is now generally admitted that 
the Armenians are no longer heretical upon the 
point in question. They have never held com- 
munion with the Jacobites. 

Still, in the year a.d. 394, when the orthodox 
Emperor Theodosius ruled over East and West, 
the Christian world was comparatively free from 
internal strife, and had full imperial support. 
The Church did not obtain this support, 
however, without making considerable conces- 
sions to the State — Church legislation, the calling 
of general councils and the sanction of their 
decrees, the patronage of the more important 
sees, a powerful influence in the discussion of 
questions of faith — all these became the pre- 
rogatives of the emperor. 

All the strife with heathenism during the 
preceding three hundred years, all the suffering, 
all the bloodshed, was it to be in vain ; was it 
to end in the Church becoming the subject of 
the Byzantine Emperor ? 

It would seem so at first sight, but on fuller 
consideration we may recognize here, too, the 
conducting hand of God. Union with the State 
gave the Church power to carry out its organiza- 
tion over the whole Empire ; permitted it to 
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unfold itself, gave free air and Sight for its natural 
growth and development The organization of 
the Church naturally adapted itself at first to 
that of the Empire, The township {dvitas) 
was the unit of territorial government, and 
became in ecclesiastical organization the see of 
the bishop, Over the township came the 
province, and the sees of the bishops grouped 
themselves under the metropolitan, or bishop of 
the chief town of the province. Several provinces 
formed, after the arrangement of Diocletian, an 
imperial diocese,* under an imperial governor 
(vicarius). The imperial diocese became, 
especially in the East, a factor in Church 
organization, and corresponded with the patri- 
archate, to which the metropolitans of the 
provinces owed allegiance. The entire Empire 
was represented by the united Church, of which 
the legitimate organ was the ^Ecumenical 
Council. Thus equipped, the Church was able 
to assert itself as it had never done before, and 
finaJly, in the struggle with the Empire, which 
was its next great conflict, to become free and 
independent. The Nicene Council recognized 
the authority of the metropolitan, with the 
provincial synod, over the bishops and com- 
munities of the province. This Council con- 
firmed also the privileges of the three sees of 
Rome, Alexandria, and Antioch. Rome 
possessed authority over Italy, Alexandria over 
Egypt and the neighbouring territory, and 
Antioch over Syria and the neighbouring parts 
of the East. i.e. Dioc. of the Oriens {Cone. 
Gesch. i. 393). In the course of the fourth 
century the authority of these three sees became 
more firmly established, and a new see, that of 
Constantinople {made the scat of the Empire 
A.D. 320), came into prominence. 

The General Council ofConstantinople(A.D. 38 1) 
decreed that the Bishop of Constantinople should 
occupy the next position in rank after the Bishop 
of Rome. Hefele, in dealing with the third 
canon of this Council, says, "For many centuries 
Rome did not recognize this change. ... It was 
only when a Latin patriarchate was founded at 
Constantinople in 1204, this patriarch was allowed 
by Innocent III. (and the Council in 1215) the 
* This ICTOi, Tirst used ecclesiastically for a pntriacchale, or 
ihe sjjhcre of a metrnpolitan, became more ltH»e1y employed 
ntttiwards, and finally dciioled only the dislricl of a bi.hop, 
which had been previously generally called I'lrochia (Maiisi, 
XV. p. 8a8, and CapU. Tahs, Ann., S43). 



first rank after the Roman." The rivalry between 
the Bishops of Rome and of Constantinople, 
which began shortly after the transference of 
the seat of government from Rome to Byzantium 
(Constantinople), exercised an important in- 
fluence on the future of the Church. It was 
natural that the Bishop of Constantinople, being 
in immediate touch with the imperial authority, 
should seek to exalt his position, and it was 
equally natural that the imperial authority 
should exalt the bishop of the new imperial 
city. The position of the Bishop of Constanti- 
nople thus grew more important year by year, 
and the General Council of Chalcedon (A.D, 45 1) 
still further increased its prerogatives, bringing 
under its jurisdiction the State dioceses of Thrace, 
Asia, and Pontus, and thus making the Bishops 
of Heraklea, Ephesus, and Cssarea mere exarchs 
under the Patriarch of Constantinople. The 
Council at the same time {causa honoris) added to 
the number of patriarchates that of the Mother 
Church of Jerusalem. Thus from the second half 
of the fifth century there were five patriarchal 
sees standing in the following order : Rome, Con- 
stantinople, Alexandria, Antioch, and Jerusalem, 
We owe a great part of our knowledge of the 
history of the Church up to this time to Eusebius, 
Bishop of Ca;sarea (.\.D. 3 15-340), St. Jerome 
(who flourished between 3S2 and 420), Sulpicius 
Severus {398), Socrates (440), Sozomen (440), 
and Theodoret (450). The writings of the great 
Fathers of the Church, such as St. Cyril of 
Jerusalem (350-386), Gregory Nazianzenus (369- 
391), Basil (360-379), Gregory of Nyssa (372- 
394), Ambrose, Bishop of Milan (374-398), and 
Augustine, Bishop of Hippo (396-430), furnish 
further materials for a history of the time. 

MAP IV.— The Gothic Invasions and 
the Church. A.D. 450-622. 

The rise of the Bishop of Constantinople was 
very rapid. From being a simple bishop, not 
even the chief of an apostolic see. but subject lo 
the Bishop of Heraklea, he had become, in A.u. 
451, the supreme spiritual head over three State 
dioceses, and thus the most prominent figure in 
Eastern Christendom. As the Western Empire 
began to fall to pieces under the aggression cf 
the invading Teutonic hordes, from AD. 350 
onwards, the importance of Constantinople, 
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the second city of the Empire, became pro- 
portionately increased. Towards the middle 
of the fifth century, the Western Empire was 
virtually at an end. The Eastern Emperor at 
Constantinople now asserted his sovereignty over 
the whole Empire, although for some time pre- 
viously he had no real power west of the 
Adriatic. He endeavoured, moreover, to assert 
his authority over the Church by exalting his 
court bishop, the Patriarch of Constantinople. 
If the Bishop of Constantinople were enabled to 
extend his jurisdiction, it was the Emperor who 
really gained by it ; hence the loading of the 
i'atriarch of Constantinople with honours and 
privileges. The Church the while became only 
the more enslaved to the State. The Emperor 
was in truth Its real temporal head.' 

This was a matter which the see of Rome 
could not treat with indifference, and hence 
began its long conflict with Constantinople, or. 
in other words, with the Emperor — a conflict 
all the more urgent because the Emperor 
Justinian (A.D. 527-565) had managed to reassert 
his authority over Italy, Northern Africa, and 
Southern Spain, and because the same Justinian, 
the builder of St, Sophia at Constantinople, was 
the strong upholder of his bishop's authority. 
It was not Rome's prerogative alone which was 
at stake, but the freedom of the Church, its 
liberation from secular control. Rome was the 
only so-called apostolic see in the West, and 
above all it was the centre of the world, the 
Eternal City. The decrees of the Councils of 
Constantinople and Chalcedon, regarding the 
position of the Patriarch of Constantinople, 
were protested against by the Bishop of 
Rome, and a conflict began which was fraught 
with vast issues. The great ecclesiastical 
schism betxveen East and West had here its 
beginning, and the fortunes of Christendom were 
influenced by this conflict throughout all the 
coming centuries. In this schism lay the only 
hope, perhaps, of saving the Western Church 
from the subserviency of the East, and in 
the providence of God the occasion came when, 
in A.D. 589, the Council of Toledo added the 
Fi/iogiie cla^use to the Nicene Creed, and Western 
Christendom adopted the change in opposition 



* Bui sec ihc cjualilicntion or ihit Elatemcnl in VV. H. 
Hulton's C/iurcA of ihi Sixlh Cailurf, p. 21. Cf. 011 the 
oppoiiCe side Dr. Brycc and Piofessut Burf. 



to the entire East. The severance was still 
further accentuated by the Monolhelite con- 
troversy, originated by the Emperor Heraclius 
in A.D. 638, who endeavoured to effect the re- 
conciliation of the Monophysites to the Church 
by putting forward the view of the Oneness of 
the Will of Christ. The Eastern Church in the 
main adopted the latter view, but the see of Rome 
maintained fast the doctrine of the two Wills, 

The Teutonic hordes which broke like a flood 
upon Southern and Western Europe during the 
fifth century, brought new elements into the 
Christianity of the West. The Vandals, Suevi, 
and Alans poured into Gaul in the year A.D. 
408, and in the following year passed into and 
established themselves in Spain. The Visigoths 
followed them some years later (A.D. 417), and 
wrested from the Alans and Vandals part of 
their conquests. The Vandals at length passed 
on into Northern Africa (A.D. 429), which was 
then part of the Eastern Empire, and founded 
a kingdom there, with Carthage as its capital." 

The Franks made an ineffective descent on 
Gaul (a,d. 350), but established themselves there 
some years later. The Burgundians, another 
Teutonic tribe, made their way from the Vistula, 
and settled in the Rhone Valley (ad. 414); 
while Teutonic invaders, not many years later, 
occupied large areas in Southern Britain. The 
Visigoths, under Alaric, captured Rome in 
A.D. 410, and the Huns, under Attila, whose 
empire stretched from the Rhine to the Volga, 
troubled the Empire from A.D. 433 onwards 
for many years. Rome was plundered by the 
Vandals of North Africa under their king, 
Genseric (A,n. 455J. In A.D. 488 the East Goths 
entered Italy, and a few years afterwards Theo- 
doric their king ruled from his adopted city of 
Ravenna over Italy, Sicily, Provence, the South 
of Germany, Hungary, and Dalmatia. Like the 
Visigothic kings in Spain, he acknowledged 
nominally^ certain over-lordship in the Emperor, 
He and his followers were Arian Christians, as 
were also the Visigoths, the Suevi, and the 
Vandals ; but the Franks, when they entered 

• 'I'hc VanJHl invaders, who weie Ariaiw, iiersecuted tlie 
Caihulics in Ihii legiun, and deprived ihe Catholic bisbops <jf 
Iheir i^ees. Ttiej' munloineil theic authuiily in Nortliern Arrica 
till ihe Lime or Justinian, by wbuse geDeinl, Bclisaiius, they were 
reduced lu submission in A.D. 53J, and Tram this lime forward 
we bear nothing further of Vandala in this region, Monsi <viii. 
p. 647) gives Ihe signatures ol mote than eighty Liishops of 
,\rricaProconsulBri5al the Councilof Carthage, held inx.u, 515. 
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France, were still heathen, and so were the Low 
Germanic tribes settled in Southern Britain. In 
the year A.D. 496, Clovis (Chlodwig, and, in its 
latest form, Louis), King of the Franks, was 
baptized by Remigius, Bishop of Reims (com- 
memorated in our Calendar, October i), and his 
whole people were converted a few years after- 
wards (A.D. 504). The Conversion of Clovis was 
a turning-point in the history of Catholic Chris- 
tianity. The Franks were devoted adherents of 
the Roman see, and under pretence of zeal for 
the orthodox religion, Clovis made war upon the 
Arian Visigoths and defeated them at Vouille, 
killing their king, Alaric II. (A.D. 507). All 
Gaul — subsequently the kingdom of the Franks, 
or France — was then made subject to him, and 
the Roman see obtained thus a wider jurisdiction, 
and with it secured the extension of the Catholic 
faith. The Low Germanic tribes which had 
invaded Britain in the fifth century did not 
begin to receive Christianity until the arrival of 
St. Augustine, sent by Pope Gregory I., in A.D. 
597 ; but the conversion of the bulk of the people 
was, as we shall see, not effected from Rome, but 
by the Scotic missionaries from lona and Lindis- 
farne. The gospel had reached Britain long 
before this time, and Christian communities 
continued to exist in Wales, the kingdom of 
Strathclyde, Cornwall, and other localities. The 
gospel had been preached in Galloway by St. 
Ninian in the latter part of the fourth century, 
and, as Bedc says, a stone church had been built 
by him at Candida Casa, now called Whithorn 
[Anglo-Saxon, Hwit = white, and aern = house]. 
The Empire made, as has been stated, con- 
siderable reconquests during Justinian's reign, 
aided probably by the Catholic clergy, but there 
was still a large region of the old Empire which 
did not acknowledge his rule. All Northern 
and Central Spain was still in the hands of the 
Arian Suevi and Visigoths.* France was occu- 
pied by the Franks and Burgundians, while the 
Lombards (who were nominally Arians) ex- 

* Lcovigikl, King of the West Goihs, annexed the kingdom 
of the Suevi in A.u. 583, drove back the East Romans to the 
coast, and defeated the Franks in their efforts to establish them- 
selves south of the Pyrenees. He left this extended empire to his 
son Reccarcd, who renounced Arianism and became a Catholic 
in A.D. 587, the Council of Toledo shortly afterwards (a.d. 5S9) 
following his example. After Reccared's death in a.d. 603, the 
West Gothic kingdom Iwgan to degenerate, and, after a hundred 
years of anarchy, became a ready [irey to the Saracens (a.d. 711). 



tended from the Danube to the confines of Italy, 
and to the border regions now known as Servia, 
Bosnia, and Croatia. In A.D. 568, three years 
after Justinian's death, the Lombards began to 
pour into Italy, and soon conquered the whole 
of the north and part of the south of that country. 
Proconsular Africa and a large part of Italy, 
including Rome, Ravenna, Genoa, Perugia, and 
a considerable portion of the south, together 
with the islands of Corsica, Sardinia, and Sicily, 
belonged still, however, to the Empire, but its 
western authority was on the wane. The Greek 
monasteries, following the Rule of St. Basil 
(a.D. 363), had, at this time, to give way to the 
new [Benedictine] Order devoted to the Roman 
see, and the exarchate began to lose its former 
hold. 

The eastern frontier of the Empire was about 
this time (A.D. 602-615) overrun by Persian 
armies under Chosroes. He took possession 
of Egypt, Asia Minor, and Syria, carrying his 
conquests to the Bosphorus, where, at Chal- 
cedon, he encamped within view of Constanti- 
nople. He proscribed Christianity wherever he 
was able. The Emperor Heraclius, however 
(A.D. 623-628), won back all that Chosroes 
had conquered. Still these wars weakened the 
defence of the Empire, which had to meet a 
new foe now rising in the East — the Saracens. 

Prior to the period covered by this map, the 
gospel had extended to Ireland (having been 
introduced there about A.D. 432 or earlier), and 
this island soon became a missionary centre, 
sending out St Columba (a.d. 563) to lona, to 
convert the Picts and Scots, and St. Columbanus, 
a monk of the monastery of Bangor in County 
Down (founded A.I). 520), St Gallus, and others, 
to the Prankish- Burgundian inhabitants of the 
Vosges, where the monasteries, Anagrates (now 
Annegray) and Luxovium (now Luxeuil), were 
founded about a.d. 602, and a little subsequently 
another at Fontanas (now Fontaines). St 
Columbanus, driven from this neighbourhood, 
took with him St Gallus and others, and found 
his way at length into the region around Lake 
Constance, in the neighbourhood of which 
another monastery was shortly aftenvards 
founded, called St Gall (after St Gallus). St. 
Columbanus finally passed into Italy, whcie he 
founded (a.d. 613) the monastery of Bobium 
(Bobbio), where he died (A.D. 615). 
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The monks of lona carried the gospel into 
Northumbria, where, on the island of Lindis- 
farne, St Aidan founded a monastery (about 
A.D. 635). The conversion of the greater part 
of northern, eastern, and central England owed 
its origin to missionaries from this isolated spot, 



MAP v.— The Rise and Spread of 
Mohammedanism— The Empire of 
Charles the Great A.D. 633—814. 

Mohammed was born at Mecca about A-D. 570. 
In A.D. 61 1 he began to propagate his doctrines, 
and in the year A.D. 622 he was obliged to fly from 
Mecca to Medina. This is the Hejra (flight) or 
initial year of the Mohammedan system. Mo- 
hammed's doctrines found many adherents, and 
he returned to Mecca as a conqueror (a.D. 630). 
At his death, two years afterwards, his followers 
were numerous and full of enthusiasm. 

The whole East soon began to feel the effect 
of this new power. The Greek Church and 
Greek nationality were among the first to 
encounter the storm, and to bow before it. Like 
a stream of fire, consuming everything, the host 
of Mohammedan conquerors made their way 
over iVsia and Africa. The Hejra was in A.D. 
622. In the year A.D. 639, Jerusalem. Antioch, all 
Syria and Mesopotamia, were in the hands of 
the Catiph ; in A.D. 641. the Emperor Constans 
was obliged to purchase the retreat of the 
Saracens from Constantinople; in A.D. 651, all 
Persia was in their power, whence they pushed 
on to India ; by the year A.D, 707, the whole of 
North Africa belonged to them ; and three years 
afterwards (a.d. 711), the Mohammedans had 
reached and conquered Spain. A few years 
later (a.d. 732). they were on the shores of the 
Loire, ready to spread over all the West, and to 
crush the Latin Church and Latin culture as 
they had done the Eastern. Their steps were 
arrested at this point by the victory of Charles 
Martel at Tours (A.D. 733). The Saracens thus 
cut off from the Empire some of its most 
valuable provinces. 

The descendants of Heraclius continued to 
reign for years over the remainder of the Empire, 
but the chief power at length came into the hands 
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of Leo the Isaurian (A.D. 718). The Saracens 
appeared for a second time before Constan- 
tinople, and he it was who beat them back, and 

relieved Europe from invasion. Rome and those 
portions of Italy which had not been conquered 
by the Lombards, besides the Italian islands, 
were at this time part of the Eastern Empire, and 
were ruled by an exarch, who lived at Ravenna. 
The Bi.shop of Rome, the greatest personage in 
the old imperial city, was gradually making his 
influence more and more felt, and when at length 
the Emperor entered into direct conflict with 
Rome — about reverence paid to images in 
churches — the Popes, Gregory II. and Gregory 
III,, were able to withstand him efi'ectively, and 
thus virtually to become independent of him. 

Shortly afterwards, when Ravenna was cap- 
tured by the Lombards, and the exarchate thus 
put an end to, the Pope sought the help of the 
old friends of Rome, the Franks. King Pepin, 
son of Charles Martel, the victor of Tours, came 
at the call of Pope Stephen 1 1 1., and reconquered 
the Exarchate from the Lombards, and bestowed 
it upon the See of Rome (A.D. 754). Pepin's son, 
Charles the Great, conquered the whole Lom- 
bard kingdom (A.D. 774), and was crowned (A.D. 
Hoo) as Emperor of the Romans by the Pope, 
who, three years before, had openly thrown off 
the authority of the Emperors. Under Louis 
the Pious (A.D. 814-833)— the successor of 
Charles the Great — the Papacy made further 
strides in advancing and consolidating its 
power, for which purpose it had made use, a few 
years before (about A.D. 794), of two celebrated 
forgeries, the False Decretals and the Donation 
of Constantine. At the time of the death of 
Charles the Great in a.d. 814, at Aachen, the 
Prankish P-mpire had reached its greatest extent. 
It stretched from the Pyrenees to the Baltic, 
and from the North Sea to the Danube. It 
included Italy north of a line drawn from Terra- 
cino to Ortona. The Slavonic peoples, who were 
then heathen, occupied at this time almost as 
great an area. Their possessions extended to 
the Elbe and Saal on the north, including 
Bohemia and Moravia, and on the south em- 
braced Carinthia, Carniola, and the interior of 
the country stretching down to the Pelopon- 
nesus. A northern branch extended to the 
Dnieper and beyond. The territory of the 
Avars and Bulgars — non-Aryan peoples — 
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separated the northern from the southern Slavs. 
The region on the imperial frontier previously 
occupied by Teutonic tribes — the Lombards, 
Goths, and Heruli — was now overrun by these 
Slavonic and non-Aryan races. 

The Mohammedan Empire was divided into 
t',vo independent sections — that of the Khalifate 
of the Abbasides, with its seat of government 
at Bagdad, whence the celebrated Harijn-al- 
Rashid ruled overall Northern Africa— including 
Egypt — all Arabia, Palestine, Cyprus, and the 
country to the east beyond the Caspian and 
the Persian Gulf. The other Mohammedan 
power was that of the Emir of Cordova, who 
ruled over all Spain— except Asturia and Gal- 
licia, which formed a small Go'.hic kingdom in 
the northern part of the Peninsula. The Eastern 
Empire had shrunk in Asia at this time to 
Asia Minor west of the Taurus, and its only 
possessions in Europe were Thrace and Mace- 
donia, with a fringe of coast stretching as far 
as the head of the Adriatic, part of Southern 
Italy, together with the islands of Crete, Sicily, 
and Sardinia. 

Iceland came at this time out of the mists 
in which the classical Thule was supposed to be 
-situated, and as it enters into history we find 
Christian missionaries from Ireland working 
among its Scandinavian population. 

The Northmen, about the latter part of the 
eighth century, began to make descents upon 
the British Isles and the coasts of the Prankish 
empire. They were still heathen, and their 
ravages were at first chiefly directed to pillaging 
monasteries and churches, these depositories of 
wealth being special objects of their cupidity ; 
but at last they began to make settlements, and 
assert themselves as conquerors. 

The extension of the empire of Charles the 
Great had brought Denmark in touch with a 
Christian nation, and for political reasons it was 
deemed advisable to attempt the evangelization 
of the country. At length Ebbo, Archbishop of 
Reims, who was a Saxon by birth, was appointed 
at the Diet of Attigny (a.D. 822) missionary for 
Denmark and the north of Europe. His appoint- 
ment was afterwards confirmed by the Pope. His 
mission, which was fairly successful, was followed 
by that of Ansgar (a.D. 83 1 ), to whom Rembart 
succeeded A.D. (865-888), but Christian persecu- 
tions raged in that country until the time of Cnitt 



the Great (1014-1035), when a steady develop- 
ment of Christianity took place. The intro- 
duction of Christianity into Norway was begun 
early in the tenth century ; but Hakon, the king 
(AD, 938), failed in his attempt to establish 
Christianity in his dominions, and it was not till 
1014-103S that the nation received the gospel. 



MAP VI.— Break-up of the Prankish 
Empire— The Schism between East 
and West. A.D. 814-1066. 

The extended empire of Charles the Great soon 
went to pieces. After the death of Louis it was 
divided (A.D. S43) among his sons, Lothar, Louis, 
and Charles — Lothar maintaining the title of 
emperor — and in the course of the ninth and 
tenth centuries it was still further broken up. 
Out of it, among others, rose the kingdom of 
France, of which Count Otto (or Eude), owingto 
his resistance to the Northmen, who had settled 
in north-western France in the latter half of the 
ninth century, was made king. The Northmen 
were now a formidable people in Europe. They 
settled in England, and at length a Danish king, 
Cnut, became ruler over that country. Their 
dukes in Normandy, which they had occupied 
since a.d, 912, increased meanwhile in influence 
from year to year, while princes, descended from 
the Scandinavian Ruric (A.D. 862), ruled in 
Russia, The Slavonic races of the North, which 
had previously little to do with the history of 
Southern Europe, now became an important 
factor in its development. The lands now known 
as Servia, Bosnia, and Dalmatia, had been oc- 
cupied by them at the beginning of this period. 
They had formed settlements also in Greece, and 
the attacks of one branch of thcin, the Russians, 
upon the Eastern Empire, had extended to Con- 
stantinople itself (a.D. 866). They broke up 
the power of the Chazars (a.d. 945-972), and 
extended their sway to the Caspian and the 
Caucasus. The Bulgarians, originally a Tatar 
people, but now speaking a Slavonic language, 
had settled in the region to the north-west of 
the Eastern Empire, and began, at this time, to 
encroach upon it. Under their king, Bogoris 
(a.d, 861), they became Christians ; while, about 
the same time, the brothers Cyril and Methodius, 
the apostles of the Slavi, were successful in 
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spreading the gospel among the Slavonic peoples 
of the North. In Moravia they translated the 
Bible into the Slavonic tongue ; and a few years 
afterwards (a.d. 879), we hear of Christians at 
Kief, in Russia; while in a.d. 894, the King of 
the Bohemians is recorded as having been 
baptized. Although Bogorishad received Chris- 
tianity from Constantinople, he submitted to 
Roman jurisdiction, the Roman curia claiming 
spiritual supremacy over the Bulgarians on the 
ground that the Roman Patriarchate in former 
times had included Illyricum. The connection 
with the Roman sec was of short duration, the 
archbishop in 11 07 declaring himself inde- 
pendent. The Bulgarians are now in com- 
munion with the Eastern Church." 

Photius, Patriarch of Constantinople, convened 
a Council of Oriental bishops at this time 
(a.d. 867), in which the Pope was deposed and 
excommunicated, and the Roman Church charged 
with several errors, especially in relation to the 
addition of the Filioque clause to the Niceno- 
Constantinopolitan Creed. 

From this period may be dated the open and 
final schism between the Eastern and Western 
Churches. The Western Church was full of 
vitality — a vitality visible in its missionary en- 
terprise, as well as in its struggles with the 
secular power, and the time seemed to have 
come when, in the providence of God, it should 
be temporarily severed from the Eastern Com- 
munion, which appeared to expend any vitality 
it possessed in wordy controversy. The living 
West was thenceforward free from the influence 
of the unchanging East. 

The Eastern Empire, under Basil I. (A.D. 867}, 
now began to recover some of its former power. 
Under him the Byzantine dominions in Italy 
were extended. Cyprus, Crete, and the Pelo- 
ponnesus were, in the latter part of the tenth 
century, won back from the Arabs, and during 
the time of John Zimisces and Basil 11. (969- 
1025), the Empire was further extended, the 
Bulgarian kingdom being for a time absorbed. 

The Monophysites (Jacobites) now (end of 
the ninth century) became dominant in Egypt, 
by the assistance of the Mohammedans. Their 
number in Mesopotamia, and in the Patriarchates 
of Antioch and Jerusalem, was also considerable. 
c Ecci. History see Assc man's 



The conversion of Russia went on, but not 
very quickly. The Greek ritual was introduced 
by Vladimir, and schools and convents were 
established. In Poland, Micilaus, the duke, was 
baptized A.D, 966, and the gospel preached 
throughout the country; but Pomerania (Prussia), 
Lithuania, and the region to the north were 
stilt in the midnight of heathenism, the attempts 
of Bruno to preach the gospel there in 1007 
haviiig been attended with complete failure. 
No efforts for the conversion of the Prussians 
were made for two centuries afterwards. The 
Scandinavian people, as has been said, had 
shortly after the beginning of the eleventh 
century all become Christians. 

The Mohammedan rule in Spain became more 
circumscribed. Galicia and Asturia, under the 
descendants of the Gothic kings, were incor- 
porated into the kingdom of Leon, which had 
the Douro as its southern boundary; and the 
kingdom of Navarre came into existence under 
Sancho I. The best part of Spain remained 
still, however, in the hands of the Omaiyad 
caliphs of Cordova. The wide Empire of the 
Abbaside caliphs had shrunk during this period 
to a small region round Bagdad, the remainder 
being divided among various Mohammedan 
rulers, some of whom did not even recognize the 
spiritual authority of the Abbaside dynast)'. 
The chief of these was the Fatimite dynasiy. 
which ruled over Egypt from A.D. 907 for some 
three hundred years. When the Abbaside 
caliph had been reduced to c.-<tremities, he 
called in the aid of the Seljuk Turks, who soon 
became his masters. 

The growth of the papal power had latterly 
proceeded rapidly. The Popes had not, as 
at Constantinople, an Emperor always at hand 
to curb their ambition, and the divisions of the 
Western world furnished them with numerous 
opportunities for interfering, so as to consolidate 
their own power, until at length Pope Gregory 
VII., the greatest of all the Popes, succeeded 
in humbling the greatest ruler of the West, the 
German Emperor Henry IV. (1077). 

England, from A.D. 827 onwards, was an un- 
divided kingdom, the royal house of Wessex 
having given birth to Egbert its first sole ruler. 
The Scandinavian invasions helped, no doubt, to 
weld the various elements together and to create 
a national spirit. 
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William of Normandy's conquest of the 
country in 1066 brought about great changes, 
and among others the strengthening of papal 
influence over the English Church. 



MAPS VII, and VIII.-The Rise of 
the Papacy— The Crusades. 1066— 
1270. 

The Eastern Roman Empire, which had reached 
something of its former greatness under Basil II. 
(early part of eleventh century), now began to 
totter. A new power, the Seljuk Turks, who 
were gradually absorbing the Saracenic con- 
quests in Asia, had approached westwards to 
the frontiers of Armenia, which was then an 
independent kingdom. By the victory of the 
Emperor Constantine 11. over the Armenians 
in 1045, this kingdom was overthrown, and the 
buffer state between the Empire and the Turk 
thus removed. The invading Turks were not 
long in spreading over all Asia Minor, and 
by the year 1080, we find them establishing 
their capital at Nica;a almost opposite Con- 
stantinople. From this period until 1180 the 
Eastern Empire was ruled over by three great 
Emperors, Alexius, John, and Manuel Comne- 
nus ; but with all their cleverness they could not 
maintain the integrity of their dominions against 
their enemies. The Turks on the east, the 
Wallachians (Bulgarians) on the north-west, and 
the rivalry of the rising states of Venice and 
Genoa, were gradually preparing the downfall 
of the Empire. It was to resist the advancing 
Seljuk Turks that the Emperor Ale.\ius Comne- 
nus appealed to the Western powers for aid, and 
thus brought about the first Crusade (1095). The 
Mohammedans were making it difficult for the 
Christian pilgrims, who in increasing numbers 
went to pray at Jerusalem, and Europe became 
aroused. Peter the Hermit went everywhere 
preaching the duty of delivering the holy places 
from the infidels. Pope Urban II. held a Council 
at Clermont in Auvcrgne in 1095, and a Holy 
War was decreed. It was called a Crusade, 
and each Crusader wore a cross on the shoulder 
of his upper garment to show that he was 
fighting on behalf of the Church of Christ. 

In 1099 the first Crusaders — who passed into 
the Holy Land through Asia Minor — had taken 



possession of Jerusalem, which was maintained 
in Christian hands until 11S7. The Crusades 
were the greatest military undertakings of the 
Middle Ages. For nearly two hundred years 
the best blood of Christian Europe was freely 
spent to rescue the Christian holy places from 
the dominion of the infidels, and the military 
ardour therein displayed was at one and the 
same time a service rendered to the Western 
Church and its chief ruler, the Pope. The 
Crusades, in which again and again the knights 
of Europe took up the sword, gave practical 
evidence of the fact that the Pope had at his 
disposal the strongest military combinations of 
the West. Events had been for some time 
leading up to this extension of Papal autho- 
rity. The German Emperor, Henry III., when 
there were three rival Popes in the field — 
Benedict IX., Sylvester III., and Gregory VI. 
— was the means of the setting aside of all three 
at the Synod of Sutri (1046), and of having 
there affirmed the right of the Emperor to nomi- 
nate to the Holy See, a right which he exercised 
in the appointment of Clement II., who ruled 
1046-1047. From this period until 1057 the 
filling of the papal chair was the prerogative 
of the German Emperors. The German Empire 
now stood at the highest point of its influence. 
The Emperor, the while, promoted the expan- 
sion of the clerical power at the expense of his 
great temporal vassals ; for in a certain sense 
what the clerical authorities acquired became a 
possession of the Empire. He nominated the 
bishops ; the possessions of the Church were 
taxed by him, and his wars could be carried on 
by the resources thus supplied. 

The Latin Church submitted to this authority 
for a short time only. During the period when 
the doings of Ottos and Henrys were absorbing 
public attention, a movement was going on in 
the still life of the cloister which was to change 
the drift in no small measure of the current 
of European history. The culture of the tenth 
and eleventh centuries was a fruit of the Car- 
lovingian renaissance. It was a period in which 
the ancient Latin influence was felt everywhere 
— in architecture, in language, in literature. 
Virgil was the favourite model poet ; Latin was 
not only the language of the Church, but also 
that of the ruling classes ; Latin plays and 
poems were written in the quiet of the cloister. 
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The centres of culture were the monasteries — 
the universities of the time. And among all 
these stood out the monastery of St. Gall 
founded, as already stated, by the Irish monk 
St. Gallus, but now the source of Latin and 
German culture under the Rule of St. Benedict. 
And just in proportion as culture found its 
natural home here, so the asceticism of nionach- 
ism retired into the background. The old idea!— 
that of flying from the world and its attractions 
— was overshadowed, and the cloister became a 
place of refined and pleasant living. From the 
monkish standpoint, this was a fata! degeneracy 
— salt that had lost its savour — and a reform- 
ation was urgently needed. In due time it 
came. The Benedictine monastery of Clugny 
(near Macon) was the first (A.D. 910) to raise 
anew the old ascetic standard of monkish life. 
These self-denying monks of Clugny, with glow- 
ing eyes and haggard faces, were, to a rough and 
hard-living peasantry, the ideals of true sanctity. 
The ideal spread, and before long numerous other 
cloisters had united themselves under the Abbot 
of Clugny, Other reformed Orders — Carthusian 
(founded at Cartusa, 1084), Cistercian (founded at 
Citcaux, 1098), sprang up, and by the end of the 
eleventh century the reformed Rule was trium- 
phant throughout all the West. This regenerated 
monachism had within it the power to reinstate 
the Church in its place of independence, and the 
monk of Clugny, Hildcbrand, soon realized its 
capabilities. 

Two ways of escape from secular authority 
were open to the Church, One way was by the 
Church's contempt of the worid — contempt and 
abnegation of its power, of its riches, of its 
pleasures. The other was by the formation 
within the Church of a machinery to rule the 
world. The obstacle to the realization of either 
ofthese aims was the secular powerof investiture, 
and the consequent appcal.by the State's exercise 
of patronage, to the greed and ambition of men. 
Hence the strife about this privilege — a strife 
which was prolonged by the worldly clerical party. 
The celibacy of the clergy was carried through by 
Hildebrand because it was not only in keeping 
with the monkish idea! of clerical poverty, but 
also because it would serve the ambitious aims 
of the Church. The separation of the clergy 
from all the ties of family made them all the more 
dependants upon, and servants of, the Church. 



Hildebrand, as Gregory VII. (1073), made an 
effort to end the investiture strife once for all, 
and claimed absolute and unlimited dominion 
over all the states of Christendom, as successor 
of St. Peter, and Vicar of Christ upon earth. 
And although the German Emperor, Henry IV , 
refused at first to acknowledge these claims, he 
was compelled at length by the Pope (1076) 
to exchange his royal mantle for penitential 
clothing, and to come in the winter snow to the 
gates of Canossa, to beg humbly for absolution. 
The investiture strife still continued, however, 
and was not finally ended, as far as Germany 
was concerned, until the Worms Concordat was 
arranged (i 122) between the Emperor Henry V. 
and Pope Calixtus II. By this concordat the 
German Emperor was no longer to invest 
bishops by the staff and ring, but only by the 
sceptre, and his investiture was distinctly con- 
fined to the temporal possessions of the Sees. 
The Emperors, being further obliged to approve 
of the persons whom the Church should here- 
after present, lost their chief influence in the 
elections, and were no longer entitled as for- 
merly to grant or refuse investiture. 

Thus, although the Church could not alto- 
gether set aside the secular authority, it won 
great temporal influence during the time of 
Gregory VII, and his followers, and, as we have 
seen, it was Pope Urban II., and not the 
Emperor, who called Europe to arms for the 
first Crusade. After the capture of Jerusalem 
in 1099, the Crusaders founded several princi- 
palities in Palestine, and the Latin Church ex- 
tended its rule to these regions, the Maronites, 
a heretical sect in the Lebanon founded by 
John Maron towards the end of the seventh 
century, being also won over to the Pope (i 182). 
The Crusaders held Jerusalem, as has been 
said, about a hundred years, mainly by the help 
of new levies from Europe. In the mean time 
the Turks had been beaten back in Asia Minor 
by the Eastern Emperor, and had now their 
capital at Iconium. The second Crusade, 
which was preached by St, Bernard in 1 146, 
was headed by the Emperor Conrad II. and 
Louis VII. of France, but resulted in defeat at 
the hands of Saladin and the loss of Jerusalem 
in 11S7. The third Crusade (1188-1190), in 
which the Emperor Frederick Barbarossa (who 
died on the way), Philip II. of France, and 
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Richard I, of England took part, was practi- 
cally fruitless, although distinguished by great 
deeds. 

The fourth Crusade (1302-1204) was really 
no crusade at all, but ended, owing to the co- 
operation of the Venetians, in the capture of 
Constantinople, and the substitution of the 
Latin Empire, under Count Baldwin as Em- 
peror, for the Eastern Roman Empire, which 
may now be reckoned as having come prac- 
tically near its end. The Venetians got posses- 
sion of many of the islands and many important 
points of the coast, but the Greek Emperor, 
Lascarius I., still maintained a circumscribed 
authority from his new abode at Nica;a. TSie 
Eastern Empire was now cut up into many 
small principalities, some acknowledging the 
Latin Emperor at Constantinople, and admit- 
ting the supremacy of the Roman Church, 
while the rest still adhered to the successors 
of the Greek Emperors at NicDea. And although 
the Emperor Michael PaLTologos won back 
Constantinople in 1261, the restored Eastern 
Empire was of very circumscribed authority 
until its final destruction in the capture of 
Constantinople by the Osmanli Turks in 1453. 
The Eastern Emperors, depending upon the 
Western powers for help against the encroach- 
ing Mohammedans, were not averse to the 
union of the Latin and Greek Churches, and 
proposals towards this end were made by them 
even while the Latins were occupying Con- 
stantinople, a Council being summoned at 
Lyons, in 1274, by Gregory X., to bring about 
the union of the Eastern Communion with the 
Latin Church ; but the concordat with Rome, 
made by Michael Pala;ologos, was speedily 
repudiated by his successor, and no new efforts 
for union were made until 1438. 

During this period there were several other 
Crusades, directed not against the Moham- 
medans but against the enemies of the Pope, 
the Albigenses in the South of France being 
thus put down (1229}, and the kingdom of 
Sicily turned into a theatre of war for several 
years (1253-1282), Ths people on the east 
coast of the Baltic were also thus won to the 
faith, Prussia, Lithuania, Livonia, and Estho- 
nia, which were then heathen countries, were con- 
quered and converted by the Teutonic Knights 
and the Knights of the Sword (1230-1237). 



During all this period, too, the Spaniards 
were conducting what might be called a Crusade 
against the Moors in Spain ; and after the 
defeat of the Moorish leader at Tolosa (1212) 
by the united forces of the kings of Castile, 
Arragon, and Navarre, they went on steadily 
winning back their old possessions, until at 
length nothing was left to the Mohammedan 
power in Spahi but the kingdom of Grenada 
in the south (1276). 

In the beginning of the thirteenth century 
a new conquering power appeared on the scene, 
and modified to a great extent the face of 
Asia and Europe. The Monguls, under Jeng- 
hez Khan, set out from Karkoram in Mongolia, 
in 1218, against Muhammed, Shah of Khuarezm, 
Bokhara, Tashkend, Samarcand, Balkh, and 
Mervc were captured one after the other. Three 
years later ((222) the Mongols entered Georgia, 
and pushed their conquests to the Dnieper. At 
the death of Jenghez Khan (1227), the Mon- 
golian Empire stretched from the China Sea to 
the last-mentioned river. In 1235 the Mongols 
reached Amida (Diarbekr), and overran Meso- 
potamia. In the following year they invaded 
Georgia again, entered Greater Armenia, and 
captured Tiflis and Kars. In 1237 they carried 
Riazan by assault, and Moscow and Kief shortly 
afterwards. Hungary was overrun by them, 
and Pesth and Gran in 1241. Another branch 
at the same time carried fire and sword into 
Poland, and, after defeating the Poles at Lieg- 
nitz in 124!, pushed on into Moravia, whence 
they returned to Mongolia. Under Timur they 
returned to Russia again in 1395, and occupied 
Circassia and Georgia. A Mongolian dynasty, 
founded at Kazan on the Volga, ruled over Russia 
for some time. They are now represented in 
that country by the Tatars of Kazan, of the 
Crimea, and Astrakhan, among some of whom 
Buddhism still holds its ground (see Professor 
Douglas's /tv/^Z/e.; Khan and his article on the 
Mongols in Encyd. Brill.). The Sclj'uk Turks 
began their career of conquest at the time when 
one of their generals, being called to aid the 
Caliph (1055), captured Bagdad, and made his 
nephew, Alp Arslan, sultan of a large and grow- 
ing empire. Another Turkish tribe, about 1224. 
was driven by the invading Mongols through 
Persia into Armenia. The Seljuk Sultan of the 
time assigned to Er Toghril, the leader of his 
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kinsfolk, land on the Byzantine frontier. Er 
Toghril's son, Osman, was born in 1258, and he 
and his descendants became so powerful by the 
year 1301 — when, owing to the inroad of the 
Mongols, the Turkish Empire had broken up — 
that the Osmanlis became henceforward the 
dominant clement in the country." 

The growing rivalry between the English and 
French kings led at this time to the nation- 
alization of the Norman rulers and to the con- 
solidation of the English kingdom, although 
at the expense of the loss of most of its con- 
tinental possessions- During the reign of 
Henry II. (i 154-1189) England held — in France 
— Normandy, Brittany, Maine, Anjou, I'oitou, 
Guienne, and Gascony ; but it had lost ahnost 
the whole of them by 120G, although it after- 
wards recovered (i3(jo) a large part in the 
south, including Gascony and Poitou. The 
conquest of Ireland, in 1172, made up in a 
measure for the loss of the French possessions. 

The extension of Papal influence during this 
period was not secured without serious oppo- 
sition. Apart from the antagonism of the 
German emperors, and other secular potentates, 
to papal authority, there was a strong mani- 
festation of opinion at Rome itself against the 
temporal claims of the Pope. Arnold of 
Brescia (1145}, at the head of an influential 
party in the Eternal City, contested vigor- 
ously against the temporal powers assumed 
by the Papacy, and the Popes were obliged on 
several occasions to fly from Rome. Still, in 
spite of such opposition, and the appointment 
of rival Popes to which it led, the Papacy con- 
tinued for some time to increase in power, and 
more than one secular ruler had, like our own 
King John, to hold his authority from the Roman 
Pontiff. It was at this period (1198) that the 
temporal possessions of the Pope took definite 
shape as the States of the Church. 



Before the Saracenic conquest of Asia (seventh 
century), the Oriental churches in this region 
were in a flourishing condition. Their lot 
under Saracen rule was probably not a favour- 
able one, but they still continued to maintain 
an existence. Imperial civilization still offered 

' The name Osimin, that of the founder of ihc dynasty, was 
wrongly pionoonced and written Olbman, whence Ottoman, 



a strong opposition to the disintegrating in- 
fluence of the conquering Arabian nomads, and 
the same influence was no doubt equally con- 
servative when the Seljuk Turks absorbed the 
Saracenic conquests, and became the new 
masters of Western Asia. When the Seljuk 
Turks poured into Asia Minor (1070-11 18), the 
struggle between the rival claimants to the 
Byzantine throne, by paralysing the energies 
of the Empire, made the task of the invaders 
a comparatively easy one. Each of the com- 
peting claimants for the imperial dignity courted 
the Turkish alliance, and by the offer of cessions 
of territory tried to procure the help of Turkish 
mercenaries ; and in this manner " a large part 
of Lydia and Phrygia, including the Lycos 
valley, was abandoned to the Turks by agree- 
ment of the struggling emperors" (Professor 
Ramsay, Cities and Bishoprics of Phrygia, 
vol. i. p. 16). This region, however, was after- 
wards recovered for the Empire, and from 11 18 
to 1 143 — that is, throughout the reign of John 
Comnenus— continued in Byzantine hands {ibid., 
p. 18), The Crusaders, on their way to Jerusalem 
ill 1 148, marched through this territory, and it 
continued a theatre of war for some two 
centuries afterwards, when it passed finally into 
Turkish hands. Professor Ramsay asks (p. 27, 
op. cit.) — What became of the Christians of this 
part of the Eastern Empire? " How was it," 
he says, speaking of the Lycos valley, "that in 
place of several hundreds of thousands (for we 
cannot estimate the population lower in the 
flourishing Byzantine times), there remained 
little more than a thousand in this century? . . , 
As to religious persecution.s, there is not a trace 
of it in the Seljuk period, and even the more 
fanatical Osmanli Government has never been 
given to open persecution, though it made the 
position of the Christians more disadvantageous 
and dishonourable than it had been under the 
Seljuks. It is impossible to avoid the con- 
clusion that many of the Christians became 
Mohammedans " {ibid., p. 27). Professor Ramsay 
thinks that the adoption of Mohammedanism was 
" voluntary." No doubt the Turk was a tolerant 
master before he became fired with the spirit 
of Mohammedanism ; but he naturally became a 
proselytizer when he embraced the tenets of the 
Koran. At any rate, we can hardly think that 
it was a matter of pure choice that caused the 
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numerous ecclesiastical provinces and flourish- 
ing Churches, which were in existence through- 
out Western Asia as late as the eleventh century, 
to disappear. In an appendix to the works of 
George Codinus, published in the Scriptofes 
Byzanlitii (Paris Edition), there is a list given 
of the bishoprics of the Eastern Empire in the 
time of Leo Sapiens (a,d. 886). It is entitled 
by the editor (P. Jac. Goar). Notitim* Gr<Ecorum 
Episcopatiium a Leone Sapienle ad Andronieum 
Palteologum (12S3), but the colophon describes 
it as having been drawn up in the time of the 
former emperor, a statement which seems to 
be confirmed by internal evidence.t The list 
begins with Cappadocia (now Dukha). 
In the Pnniinct ef CafJ<a<locin — 
The Royal Tberma:. 

Melhoiliopolis of the Armenians. 
Kamutianoi. 
Cyricns [? Kokussos]. 
In Ihe /yiwin« i>/v*jia [which inclu'leil ihe Trnnil, Mysin, 
Lyrtia, Caria, and Phrygia]— 
Ephesus [Ayasoluk, Le. £7111 ttiKayat = S. John]. 
Hypicloi, 

Tralles [Aidtn-Guiclhiss£r}. 
MagnesiA on th« Meander [Ineluiinrl. 
Eliea. 

Adramytlium [Kemer]. 
Assos [UehrSm]. 
Gargaroi. 

Maslaura [Maslavro], 
Caloes. 

Rruouloi [? Biiula], 
I'iiiamnes. 
I'hocia [Pliokia]. 

Nys^ [Sullanhiss&ij. 

Metropolis, 

Bareltoi. 

Magneeia. 



:n-dere]. 



Sivi [? Chioi]. 
Colopban IDeir 



* Tbece ore several other Nelilia of an earlier dale which 
Proreasor Ramsay uses in Hisl. Cteg. of Asia Miner. A Coptic 
fragmenl, giving (he bishoprici repreicnled at Ihe General 
Councilor Nice, is published by Card. Pilra, Spkileg. Salesmmst, 
vol. i. pp. J 13 '^ stj. ll is referred to here as .S'. Sahim. 

t For inilnncc, Agailii Kume is men'ioned, and Professor 
Rnmuiy says {Bis'iofit] ef i'lirysm, vol, i. p. j6a} ihni "from 
A. 11. 869 onwards Agatha Kome ii no longer known." 



Provinct of Asia {eeufiHuai] — 

Lenedos [Lebedos, ffitt. Ceo. A. Minor, Kflmsay]. 

Teos [Sighajik]. 

Erylhr^ [Rilri|, 

Clozonienx [K-luomenc]. 

Aladrol. 

Theodosiopolis or Peperines [Ertirflm]. 

Cuma. 

Palxopolis. 
P,oviHi,efE«rv/x [Thrace]- 

Heraclea Thracica. 

Calliopolis [Gallipoli]. 
ChersoDBos [Chersonesus Throtiea]. 
Cyla, 

Rcedeslos [Rodoslo]. 
Fim'iiiie of Galalia— 
Ancyra [ Angora j. 
Tabia. 
Heliopolis. 

Berinopolis. 

Miiios [? Mneios or Miniios = AyashJ. 
Kcne [Kinne]. 
AnoElasiopolis. 
Previnee of HilkipoiU — 
Cyiicos [Baiki;]. 

Poiinanioi. 

Oca. 

Uareos. 

Adriani Venal us [Adim.^s]. 

LftmpsacDi [Lapsnki}. 

Abydos [Nagara], 

Uardajios. 

llios [? Ilion = Eski-Hissarlyk], 

Troas. 

Melitopolis. 
Previnit e/Lydia — 
Sardes [Sort]. 
PWladelphia lAlashehr], 
Tnpolis [Dcrebol]. 
Thyateica [Akhissir]. 
SetloL 
Aureliopolis. 
Gordos* [Giirdiz). 

Troalla [Tralla, exact site not determiner]]. 
Sata. 

Sitandoii [SelendiJ. 
Maionia [Menna]. 
Apollinis Fanum [PatamiltJ. 
Arkanidos. 
Mustines. 
Akrnsos. 
ApoUonia. 
Altalia [Serjikli]. 
Bage [.Sirge], 
Balandoi [= BlaunJos]. 
Mesotymolos iMesolimoloa, Phryg, Bishefrks, vol 

p. 206]. 
Hi 



DaUe. 

Stralonikaia [Jenevi;! Kaleh]. 

• Ramsay suggesls \Pkryg. Bishefries, vol, i. p. 249) a con- 
;tion between Gordos and Krassos, through a form Ktat-yo-s, 
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Province of Lydia (continued)— 
Sataloi. 
Gabaloi. 
HermocapcUa. 
Province of Bithynia — 

Nicomedia [Ismid, contracted from Isnikmid]. 
Prusa [Bnissa]. 
Praenetos [or Pronectos]. 
Helenopolis. 

Basinopolis \aL Basilanopolis]. 
Daskylion [Vaskili]. 
Apollonia [Abullonia]. 
Adriana. 
Caesarea. 

Gallos or Lophoi [Mudurly-su]. 
Daphnusia. 
Erista. 

Nicea [Isnik] 
Modrina or Melinoi. 
Linoe. 

Godoserboi \cU, Gordo-Serboi]. 
Numericoi. 
Taios. 

Maximianai. 
Province of Pamphylia — 
Side [Eski-Adalia]. 
Aspendos [ruins, Balklz]. 
Ettene. 
Erymne. 
Cassoi. 
Semneoi. 
Caralioi. 

Corakissioi [Cpracesion = Alaya]. 
Suethroi. 
Myrabe. 
Onamandoi. 
Dalisandos. 

Isyna [? Isionda = ruins at Istanoz]. 
Lyrbe. 
Colybrassos. 
Manxoi. 
Provitue of Armenia [? Minor]— 
Sebasteia [Sivas], 
Sebastopolis [Suluserai]. 
Nicopolis [Enderes]. 
Satala [Sadagh]. 
Colonia [Koilohissar]. 

Kerisses [PCerasus = Kiresiin-dere in ruins]. 
Province of Helenopontos [Paphlagonia, etc.]— 
Amasea [Amasia]. 
Amissos [Samsfln]. 
Sinope [Sin6b]. 
Ibornoi. 

Andrapodes [? Andrapa : Iskeltb]. 
Zalichos or Leontopolis. 
Zela [Z!le]. 
Province of Armenia [includes part of Cappadocia]— 

Melitine [Malatta]. 
Area [Arga]. 
Cocussos [GoksUn]. 
Arabesos [Yarpfis]. 

Ariarathia [at Azizie. Hist, Geo, of Asia Minor, Ramsay]. 
Keomanna [Comana, ruins at Shar]. 
Province of Cappadocia — 

Tyana [ruins at Kilissi ♦ hiss&r]. 

• Kilissi = Ecclesia. There are many places distinguished 
by this name in Asiatic Turkey. 



Province of Cappadocia (continued) — 

Cubistra [near Eregli. Ramsay, Hist, Geo, Asia Afinor], 

Faustinopolis. 

Sasima. 
Province of Paphlagonia — 

Gangra [Kiankari]. 

Innupolis [lonopolis = Ineboli]. 

Dadubroi. 

Soroi. 
Province of Honorias [Bithynia, etc.] — 

Claudiopolis [or Bithynium]. 

Heraclea Pontica [Eregli]. 

Prusias [or Cierus = Uskub]. 

Tios [belonged to Pontus. Ramsay, Hist, Geo, A, Afinor]. 

Cratea [Gered^]. 

Adrianopolis. 
Province ofPontos Polemoniacos — 

Neocsesarea [Niksar], 

Trapezus [Trebizond-Trabaziin]. 

Kerasus [ruins in Kiresiin-dere]. 

Polemonios [ruins, Bulem^n]. 

Comana [ruins, Giimen^k]. 
Province of Galatia Secunda — 

Pesinus [ruins, Balahissdr]. 

Myrikios. 

Endoxios. 

Pitamissos. 

Troknadoi. 

Germocolonia [Germe]. 

Spania or Justinianopolis. 

Orkistos [Eski Alakel]. 
Province of Ly da— 

Myra [Myri]. 
Mastaura. 

Telmesos [Telmissus = Makri]. 

Lim3rra [Bunarbashi]. 

Araxa. 

Aprila. 

Podalia [Podalia]. 

Orcyandoi [? Arycanda = Aruf ]. 

Tapoi. 

Ameai [Irnesi]. 

Sitymoi. 

Zenopolis. 

Olympos [ruins at Tshirali]. 

Tlora [? Tlos, ruins at Duver]. 

Corydallos. 

Cannos or Aleia. 

Akrassos. 

Zanthos [Xanthus]. 

Sophianopolis. 

Markiana. 

Onunda [Oenoanda, ruins at Injaalular]. 

Chomas. 

Candana [? Candyba = Gendova]. 

Phellos. 

Antiphellos [Antiphilo]. 

Phaselis [Tekirova]. 

Rodopolis. 

Acalisos [ruiiis near Karditsh]. 

Lebisos. 

Acanda. 

Paliotoi. 

Eudokia. 

Patara. 

Comba [Giombe]. 

Nysa. 
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Province of Lycia [continued) — 

Barbura p Balbura = Katara]. 

Meloitai. 

Coanea. 
Province of Caria — 

Stauropolis. 

Kibyra [Abyra Mag. = Khorsum]. 

Sizoi. 

Heraclea Syalbaca [ad Salbacum Montem]. 

Apoll5nia. 

Heraclea. 

Lakyma [? Lagina = IleVna]. 

Tabai [Davds]. 

Larboi. 

Antioch on the Meander [now the Cayster]. 

Tapassoi. 

Harpassa [ruins at Arpas Kalessi]. 

Neapolis. 

Orthosia. 

Anotelarta. 

Alabanda [ruins, Arabhissar]. 

Stratonnicea [Elski-hissdr]. 

Alenda [Mesewle]. 

Mylassa [Milas]. 

Meizo. 

lassos [ruins, Assyn-Kalessf]. 

Barbylos [? Balbura]. 

Halicamassus [Budriim]. 

Hylarimoi. 

Knidos [Cnidus = K. Krio]. 

Metaboi. 

Mondos [Myndus = Giimushlu-limdnl. 

Fanunu 

Kindramoi [? Kidramos]. 

Keramos [K^ramo]. 

Promissos. 
Province of Phrygia Pacatiana — 

Laodicea [ruins near Denizli]. 

Tiberiopolis. 

Azanoi. 

Ancyrosynsos. 

Peltai [near Karayashilar or Muglitch (Ramsay)]. 

Appia [Apia = Abia]. 

Akathoi [? Ahat-koi]. 

Ikrioi. 

Caria. 

Tranopolis [Trajanopolis = Giaurkoi]. 

Sebasta. 

Eumenia [IshikH]. 

Temenos Venatus. 

Agathe Kome. 

Alinoi. 

Tripolis [Derebol]. 

Attanassos [Ramsay suggests Aidan]. 

Trapezopolis * [see Ramsay, Phryg, Bishoprics ^yo\, i. 172]. 

Siblia [Rhoma (Ramsay)]. 
Province of Phrygia Salutaris— 

Synada [Tshifiit Kassaba]. 

Dorylaion [Eski Sheher]. 

Nacolia [Sidi-Ghazi]. 

Medaion. 

Ipsos [Ramsay makes it the same as Julia = Tchai]. 

Promisos. 

Meros. 



♦ Identified by Mr. Anderson with Bolo {The Timesy August 
7, 1897). 



Province of Phrygia Salutaris (continued) — 

Sibildos [? Sibindos]. 

Phylia [Ramsay suggests Beudos]. 

Hierapolis [ruins, Tambiik-Kalessi]. 

Eucarpia [? Eugara or Evgara]. 

Lysia. 

Augustopolis. 

Bryzos. 

Otros. 

Lycaon. 

Stectorion. 

Kinaborion [Mr. Anderson found site near Armutli]. 

Cona [? Conni]. 

Scordapia. 

Nicopolis. 

Abroklos [? Abrostola]. 

The Bishop of the Kademnoi [? Kadmus Mt.], the Fox. 
Province of Lycaonia — 

Iconium [Konia]. 

Lystra [ruins near Khatyn-SeraY]. 

Anasada [Onasada]. 

Amdadoi. 

Onamanadoi. ' 

Laranda. 

Bereta. 

Derbe. 

Hyda [? Hyda in Caria]. 

Sabatra [? Soatra = SeverekJ. 

Canos. 

Berinopolis. 

Galbanoi or Eudokia. 

Helistroi. 

Perta. 
Province of Pisidia — 

Antiochia [Valowaj]. 

Sagalassos [ruins, AghlasOn]. 

Sdzopolis. 

Apamsea [Diner]. 

Kibyra. 

Tyraenos [? Tyriaion = IlgUn]. 

Baris. 

Adrianopolis [? Kotchash]. 

Limenoi. 

Laodicea, the Burnt [Ladik]. 

Seleucia, the Iron [Selefj. 

Adadoi. 

ZarzHoi. 

Tiberias. 

Tomandos. 

Conane [Goinem]. 

Malos. 

Siniandos. 

Titiassos. 

Metropolis. 

Papooi [? Pappa]. 

Paralle. 

Bindeos. 
Province of Pamphylia — 

Perge or Sylseos [ruins near Murtana]. 

Attalia [Adalie]. 

Mageidos. 

Eudokias. 

Termisos [Termessus not identified!. 

Isindos [? Isionda -= Istanoz]. 

Maximianopolis. 

Lagina [Ile'fna]. 

Palaiopolis. 
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Province of Pamphylia [continued) — 
Cremna [Girme]. 
Corydalos. 
Peltinissos. 
Dikiotanabroi. 
Ariassos. 
Pugloi. 

Ardiana [? Adriana]. 
Sandidoi. 
Bar be. 
Perbienoi. 
Coos. 
Provime of Cappadocia — 
Mokissos [Mujur]. 
Naziaozos [NeniziJ. 
Colonia. 
Parnassos. 
Doaroi. 
Piovince of Lazica — 
Phasis [Poti]. 
Rhodopolis. 
Abisenoi. 
Petroi. 
Tzinganeoi. 
Piovince of Thrace — 

Philippopolis [Filibe]. 
Diocletianopolis. 

Diospolis. 
Province of the Cyclades — 

Rhodes. 

Samos. 

Chios. 

Coos [Cos], 

Naxia [Naxos]. 

Thera. 

Paros. 

Letros [Leros]. 

Andros. 

Tenos. 

Melos. 

Pisynos. 
Province of ."Emimons or Hte minions \i.e, the Balkan region]— 

Adrianopolis [Edirne]. 

Mesembria [Misivri]. 

Sozopolis [Sizebolu]. 

Plutinopolis. 

Zoidoi. 
Province of Alcesia — 

Marcianopolis [Devna]. 

Rhodostolon [Rodosto]. 

Tramariscon. 

Noboi. 

Zekedepoi. 

Zarcara. 
Province of Rhodopc — 

Traianopolis. 

Ptrros. 

Anastasiopolis. 
Province of Phrygia Capatiana [Pacatiand] — 

Hierapolis [ruins, Tambuk-Kalessf], 

Metellopolis * [Ramsay suggests Medele]. 

Dionysiopolis. 

Anastasiopolis [city of the Hyrgaleis (Ramsay)]. 



♦ The name involved in this is probably Mutalla, that of an 
old Ilittite king (Pvamsay, Phrygian Bishoprics, vol. i. pp. 
116 and 141). 



Province ofPhrygia Capatiana (continued) — 

Attuda* [Assar, according to Ramsay, Phrygian 
Bishoprics, vol. i. p. 165]. 

Mosyna [Ramsay, Phrygian Bishoprics, vol. i. p. 145, 
connects this with fUfftrw = a tower of wood]. 

Markianopolis. ^ 

Rhodostolos. |- These are repeated from above. 

Tramariscon. J 
Province of Galatia Secunda — 

Amorium [rains, Hergin-Kal^]. 

Philomelion [Ak Sheher]. 

Dokimion [Eski-Karahissar]. 

Klanx. 

Polybotos [Bulavadtn]. 

Pissia [or Peisa, now Bissa (Anderson)]. 

Then follow the provinces subject to Rome in Italy and 
Africa, succeeded by the provinces in Egypt as follows : — 

Province of Alexandria — 

Hermopolis [DamanhQr]. 

Mileos. 

Costos. 

Psanis Kome. 

Copridis Kome. 

Sais [Sa-el-hagar]. 

Leontopolis [Tel-el-Yahudieh]. 

Naacratis [Neblra]. 

Andronikios [? Andrunpolis]. 

Zenonopolis. 

Paphna. 

Onuphis. 

Z . . . [?Tana]. 

Cleopatris. 

Mareotis [MariOt Lake]. 

Manelitoi [Menelitis Nome]. 

Schedia [Scete, S. So/esm.]. 

Temuthts [Terane]. 

Sondra. 
Province of Augustamnica — 

Pelusium Metropolis [Tel Parana]. 

Sethroetes [Tel Belim]. 

Tanis [San]. 

Rhenocurura [Kasr-el-Arlsh]. 

Ostrakene [Ras Istraki]. 

Pentaschoinon. 

Casium [Ras CasrOn]. 

Aphtaeum. 

Ilephaistos. 

Panephusos [Panephysis S, So/esm.]. 

Geros [? Gerrha]. 

Itageros. 

Thenesos. 
Province of Augustamnica Secuttda-^ 

Leonto Metropolis. 

Athrekes [? Athribis, ruins at Atrib]. 

Helios [Heliopolis]. 

Bubastis [Tel Basta]. 

Carbethos [? Pharbelhos = Horbet]. 

Anabios. 
Province of Egpyt — 

Cabasa [Gabaseos : Shabas Sunkur]. 

Phragonis. 

Pachnemonis [Pa-Khenen— Amen]. 

* The terminations -onda, -ounda, -ouda, -inda, -ouza, -axa 
are very widespread in Asia Minor. Pauli {Inschrift von Lcmnos) 
thinks -anthos, -intha, -inthos to be probably dialectic varieties 
(Ramsay, Phrygian Bishoprics^ vol. i. p. 144). 
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^^H Preoinet tfEsrft (nmtimuJ)— 


Prminct ,'f Ubya- 


^H DioipoUMHu]. 


Dranieon Metropolis. 


^^H Seboinf tos [SemcnnudJ. 


Paraloion [Partelonium, S. Seleim.]. 


^K C<n>d [Mcdinet Brqb]. 


Traniales. 


^^1 Ilusiru[AI<asl4 




^^K* Elearcbia [ol El BeshrurJ. 


Antipyrgos [so in S. Solam.]. 


^^H K^eon. 




^H Fknlos [RuiotloB]. 


Edonia. 


^^K Poiiane KSmf. 


Marmarica. 


^^K- C^mi p KQm Abu BiUQs. 






^^H Rechocnciion. 


Pfovimce/CiUcial.- 


^^B Zoeds [> Xois]. 


Tarsus Melropolis [Teisus]. 


^^^B- Province ef Arcadia— 




^^K Xyrinchui (OiyrynchuO Meltopolis [B<:hnesa]. 


Setaste. 


^^H HenclcoK [Ahiuu]. 


Coryco* [Korgos]. 


^H NHopolis [Ulahiml. 


Adam [AdanaJ. 


^H Ai«eQoetn[PayQ>n]. 






Klalos. 




Zephyrion. 


^H Memphilitos (Memphis. ram<: at Milmhln^]. 


Province ef Cilicia 11. — 


^H i'<TVH ;k»</^ 0/m< M'//- 


Anabanos \al- Anaiarbos = Anavar/o]. 


^H Alexandria. 




^H . Colynthfn. 


Agia [.■EgasE = Ayas). 


^^H Agnon [Mastaraeh]. 


Epiphania. 


^H Panallos [? Paralos El Ilur1os|. 


Irenopolis (NetoniasJ. 


^H Thasma. 


Flavias. 


^^H Tamiathis [Dumial DamieltaJ. 


Alexandria [Iskanderun or Alcxandretta]. 


^^H Ten«e [Tcniu]. 


Cabissos. 


^H /-rnvV^ c/ Iht T/ifbaid /.- 


Caslabala. 


^^1 Amino Melropolis [Antinne s Shfkh Abade]. 


Rhossoi. 


^^H Herniopolis[A9hinunen]. 


Prminci of hanria (formeriy Cilicia Trachela)- 


^H Casos [Cusai = KQsle). 


Seleucia Metropolis [Selefke]. 




Kileodres [Kilindria]. 


^H Hypselc [Shas Hotep). 


Anemorion [Anemurium Point]. 


^H Apollonios. 


TiliopoUs. 


^H AnIiMn [Ant:eopoIis = G>Q-el-Kebi.]. 


Lamos. 


^H Fanos [? Panonpolis = Chemmis = Akhmim|. 


Antiochia. 


^H /V;m(>i<-.r a//^ ThOaid II.- 


Elioseboste [Juliosebasle]. 




Keslia. 




SeliDunles [Selindi). 


^^H Diocletianopolis. 


loslape. 


^H Dioipolis [Hbd]. 


Diixsesatea [Sefurie]. 


^^H Tentyra [Dendera]. 


Olya. 






^^H Thebais [Thebes, ruinf at El-Ksur (Liixor) = " lh< 


: Ncapolis. 


^H 


DaiisaodoB. 


^^H L«[o [P Lalonpulis = Esneh). 




^^H Tambon [? Kom Ombo). 


Irenopolis. 


^^n Hermuthes [Hcr.nonthis = Einienl]. 


Gennanicopolis [Ermenek]. 


^^V Apollonos [Apollonopolis = Edfu). 


Zenopolis. 


^H Kome Anmses [? Anas el WagOd). 


Sbida. 


^^^f Grialtr Thebais — 


Philadelphia. 


^^1 Upper Ibeos [? Kibe in the Oasis]. 


Adrasos. 


^^B Malhon [? Malu]. 


Meioe. 


^^m Tcimunthon |? Trimathis in the Oasis]. 


Domeliopolis. 


^^H Hennon. 


Nauiadeai. 


^^V Province of Libjia PtnlapoHi— 


The region Knssos. 


^^H Sozusa. 


Banaboi. 


^^1 Cytene [ruins at Gtcne]. 


BolboMS. 




Kostias. 


^^B Tucheira [Tauchirs, ruins at Tokra], 


Provintt of Syria l.~ 




Antiocbia at Daphne, Patriarchal Sec. 


^H Berenice [BenEhal'J. 


Seleucia. 


^^1 Prmiince of TrifiHs— 


Beroea [Aleppo]. 


^^H 


Chalkis [Kinnesrin]. 


^H Uptis Irain; at Lebda). 


Pnmince of Syria II.— 


Apamea Metropolis [ruins a. Knla'ai-cl-MsiIik], 


^^^^^^^ 


^^^^^^^ 
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Provifue of Syria II, {contintuJ) — 
Arethusa [Restan]. 
Epiphania [Hamath]. 
Larissa [Seij4r]. 
Mariamme [Kala'at-el-Hosn]. 
Seleucobelos. 

Ramphaneai [? Raphaneai]. 
Province of the Euphrates and Hagiopolis— 
Hierapolis [PBambyce]. 
Cyros or Hagiopolis. 
Samosata [Samsat]. 
Doliche [Tel Duluk, near Aintab ?]. 
Germanicia. 
Zeuma. 

Perre [ruins at Piriin]. 
Europos [Carchemish]. 
Nicopolis [? Nibol]. 
Skenarchia. 
Sergiopolis. 
Orimoi. 
Santoi. 
Province of Theodoria — 

Laodicea Metropolis [Latakia]. 
Paltos [Belde]. 
Balanea [Banias]. 
Gabala [Djebel]. 
Province of Osroene^ 
Edessa [Urfa]. 
Carai [Charan, i,e. Harran]. 
Constantia \al. Tela and Antoninopolis, rains at 

V^ransheher]. 
Theodosiopolis. 
Batnai [Batbnai]. 

Callionicos or Leontopolis [Nikephorion = Rakka.] 
New Valentia. 
Birboi [? Birtha = Biredjtk]. 
Monithilla. 
Therimachon. 
Moniauga. 
Macarta. 
Marcopolis. 
Anastasia. 
Hemerios. 

Kirkesion [rains at Busera]. 
Proinnce of Upper Mesopotamia or Armenia IV, — 
Amida Metropolis [Di&rbekr], 
Martyropolis [Malpheracta = Majafarktn]. Fifteen miles 

from this city the Tigris rises. 
Daras [ruins Dara]. Six miles from this town are the 

boundaries between Persia and Assyria. 
The Castle of Riskipha [? Resapha near Thapsacus, or 

Rescipha on the Euphrates]. 
The Castle of Turis [?Dara near Nisibis, or Dara 

(Eurdpus) on the Euphrates]. 
The Castle of Marde [Mardtn, on the slopes of Masius]. 
Lome. 
Riphthon. 
Isphrios. 

Tzaura [? Sisaurana]. 
Audasoi. 
„ Amarme [? Abarne]. 
„ Tzinobia [Zenobia on Euphrates, ruins at 

Zelebiye]. 
„ Intzietoi [?Zaitha]. 
Banabela [? Balabesa]. 
Chuddoi. 
^isdadoios. 



evince of Upper Mesopotamia {continued) — 


The Castle of 


' Masphrona. 






Basilicon. 






Spelon. 






Biiubaitha. 






Massararoi [? Maiacarire]. 






Birthechabrae. 






Siteonscipha. 






Kalon. 






Bibasiroi. 






Traura [repeated from above]. 






Bithra [? Birtha = Biredjlk]. 






Attachia, of the region of Arzanikes 
[Atachas]. 






Aphuboi. 






Arimachoi. 






Florianai. 






Daphnudin. 






Balue. 






Samo Chartoi. 



»» 
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II 



II 



II 



II 



II 



II 



II 



II 
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Here Mesopotamia ends, and the Taurus is the boundary 
of the Balalesoi p Balabesoi], and Greater Armenia is at the 
boundary of the northern part. The inhabitants of the Taurus 
region consist of two peoples— the Ichthomaitai and the Nasu- 
nitai. There is a very high mountain called Barathken, to the 
top of which Noah's Ark was brought, and the tradition exists 
among all the inhabitants to this day. 

Province IV, of Armenia — 
Dademon, now Metropolis. 
Armusatai. 
Polichne Chozanoi. 
Chosomachoi. 

Kitharizai [Citharizon (Kiepert)]. 
Castle of the Mertikertoi. 
„ „ Baiuloios. 
„ „ Polios. 
„ „ the Ardoi. 
Region of Sophene. 

„ Anzitine [Anzitene (Kiepert)]. 

„ Digesene. 

,, Garene. 

„ Orzianike [? Arzanene]. 

,, Bilabitine [Balabitene (Kiepert)]. 

„ Astianike [Astianene (Kiepert)]. 

„ the Mamuzurai. 
Province of Phoenicia Parana^ or littoral — 
Tyre Metropolis [Sftr]. 
Sidon [SsUda]. 
Ptolemais [Acco, Acre]. 
Berytus [Beirut]. 
Biblos [Djebel for Gabala]. 
Tripolis [Tar^bolus-esh-Sham]. 
Area [Tel Arka, anciently Erek]. 
Arthosia [Artusi]. 
Botrys [Batriin]. 
G^arta Kome [Zagharta]. 
Arados [anc. Arvad, Ru&d]. 
Antarados [Tartus]. 

Paneas [Banis = Csesarea Paneas or Philippi]. 
Gonasi or Saltoi. 
Politiana Kome. 
Trieris Kome [Anfe]. 
Province of Phoenicia Ubanisia — 
Edesa Metropolis. 
Laodicea [Tel Nebt Mind{^]. 
Heliopolis [Ba'albek]. 



\ 
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PnniiiKt nf Phitnieia Libanisia (ceniiKutd\ — 

Anbilla [P Abila = »uk Birida). 

Damascus IDtnieshk-esh-Sliam]. 

Refiion of the Umbniiloi [labrada = Vabtiid]. 

Euirios or Juslinianopolis. 

Palmyra [Tadinflr = Tedmur]. 

R^ion of (he Magladoi. 

GonaiticoG Forest [? Ca(anJi). 

Salamias [Salamfniu = Salemiyc). 

Annlolicum oi Eosiern Renian. 
Tkitd Praviftfc of P.i!,ritiiic~ 

Tetra Metropolb [anc. Sela = ruias al Waily 
Idumea]. 

Augastopolis. 

Ariodel* [GharaniletJ. 

Charagmuchtt |? Cbar.icinoba = Kir-Moab • = 1 

ATeopoUs[= Rabbath-Moa!) = RabbaJ. 

ElusB [Khtilasa], 

Birosabon. 

Elas. 
Pentacomia. 



Psora [,/ Beior 



Tilroi 



» [Tell 



v«). 



liieratico 
I Pnniita of Araiia- 

Bostra Metropolis [Bosra], 

AdraiOs [? Adraha = anc. Edrci, mod. DtraalJ 

U:um [Dk]. 

Mcdaua [.'MedcbaJ. 

Gera5sa[Djerash]. 

PhLladdiihia [anc, Rabbalh-AmmOn = Amm.ii 
E^bos [anc. HesKb6n = llesbin|. 

PhilippopolU [SliubcJ. 

Phenulos. 

K5n»(amine. 

Dionusln. 

Penlac5mia. 

Tticomla. 

Caaolha [Camilla, anc. Kcnalb, ruins Kan^wi 

BalauE [Bcthauna, lialanca, SjiitU, &>lc!iii.\. 

Enacumia. 
Uonias Ktime. 
Cbcrus Kome. 
SUties K.6DIC. 
Machaberos Kome. 
Cnrealhe Kome [Kiralc]. 
Bilhanw Knmc. 
Caproi Kome. 
Pyigmretai Kome. 
Set DCS Kumc. 
Ariachoi Kome. 

AriWha Trachonos Kume. 
Bebdamons Kome. 
Pra-jinei ef Hit Island ef Cyprus— 
Coiutnntia Melropolis. 
Kition [Citium, Lamaca], 



Prniimi a/lki Maud of Cyfru: {coMi„M<l\ - 
Amathous [Limi&so]. 
Curium [EpiskopiJ. 
Paphos [Bafa]. 

Arsenai [Arsinoe, rulnEi Puli>]. 
Soloi [Soli = Pa!.-eokh6rj]. 
Lapilbos [Lapilbo]. 
Cj-rcnia. 

Tatnasoi [tuins near PcraJ. 
Cylhroi [Chyiti = ChylreaJ. 
Trimilbous. 

Carpasin [Rigo Carpaso]. 
There is at the end ihi& colophon i ''This description was 
drawn up in the year 6391 (A.D. S8j), in the rcifiti of Leo the 
Wise, Pholios being Patriarch." 

The identification of the places mentioned in 
the Notitim are from Kiepert, Professor Ramsay. 
and other sources. This list doubtless contained 
only those Churches which were assumed to be 
orthodox, although it is safe to say that the 
Patriarchate of Alexandria at this time was 
almost exclusively Jacobite. The provinces of 
Ethiopia and Nubia were also Jacobite at this 
period. The Jacobites had also their patriarch 
ill the Patriarchate of Antioch, the patriarchal 
scat being at Amida (Diarbekr) till 117G (Le 
Quien, ii. p. 989), at Mardin in 1199, at other 
times at Maipherakin {Martyropolis, p. 29, coL i). 
There were Jacobite archbishops at Aleppo 
(Haleb), Amida, Anazarba (Anavarza), Csesarea 
in Cappadocia, Damascus, Edessa (Urfa), Jeru- 
salem, Mabug, Maipherakin, Malatia (ruins, El- 
Milh?), Mardin, Samosata, Synnada, and Tarsus. 
At Mosul there was also a Jacobite arch- 
bishop, and bishops in many places in the 
Patriarchate of Antioch, besides others in 
Arabia, Armenia, at Bagdad, Nisibis, Urmia, etc. 
The Nestorians were also widely spread at 
this period, and had communities at Antioch, 
Tripolis, Berytus, Acco, and Jerusalem, also in 
Armenia, Minor and Major. Bagdad con- 
tinued to be the seat of their patriarch, in which 
province they had the bishoprics of Cascara, 
Tirhana, Anbara (or Acbara), Naphara, Kosra, 
and Badria. Further east, they had bishoprics 
at Gondisapur, Sus, and Tostar ; and the 
Metropolitan of Nisibis had under him the 
Bishops of Balada, Bakerda (or Gezira), and 
Arzun. There were also metropolitans at 
Bassora and Mosul, In India there is only 
one metropolitan spoken of from 1073 to 1215 
(Wiltsch, ii. pp. 163-165, and Le Quien, ii. pp. 
1276-1290). The Nestorians are now chiefly 
congregated about the lakes Van and Urumiah. 
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The Armenian Church at this time extended 
far beyond Armenia, there being archbishops 
of this rite in the Syrian Antioch and in 
Jerusalem, and a bishopric in Cyprus is also 
mentioned. The seat of the Armenian Catholicos 
was first at Sebaste, afterwards at Ani and Sis 
[or SCls] (see Le Quien, i. pp. 1396-1403). 

In 1216 the Latin Church was at the zenith 
of its power, and ruled over a wider area than 
at any previous epoch in its history. The 
Papacy had not only successfully reasserted its 
claims to the territories made over to it by 
Pepin and his successors — the States of the 
Church — but it had, through the Crusades, 
acquired a large addition to its spiritual 
possessions in the East, The patriarchates 
of Constantinople, Antioch, and Jerusalem had 
become Latin possessions, and papal authority 
was co-extensive with the Western rule. 

The European provinces, and the chief 
bishoprics within them, which at this lime ren- 
dered obedience to the apostolic see of the West, 
are given below. They are taken chiefly from 
Wiltsch {Handbook of the Geograpky and Sla- 
tistics of tlte Church, English edition, 1 868), who 
gives his authorities, his information being 
supplemented, in regard to Italy, from Ughello's 
Italia Sacra (Venice, 1717}. 

In the patrimony of St. Peter there were the 
following bishoprics ; — Porto, Ostia, Frascati, 
Palestrina, Ferentino, Veroli, Albano, Segni, 
Terracina, Fondi, Bagnarea, Todi, Sabina, and 
Pesaro. 

In Italy, outside the patrimony of St. Peter, 
were the bishoprics of Florence,' Lucca, Pistoia, 
Volterra, Massa de Maremma, Fermo,* Valva, 
Civita di Chieti or Teti,' Sora, Aquino, Andria 
(Andri, //. Sac), Bisceglia, Rapollo, Ravello, 
Brindisi,' Otranto," Rossano," Reggio," and 
Cerenza. 

In the province of MiLAN there were the 
bishoprics of Brescia, Bergamo, Cremona, Lodi, 
Novara, Ivrca, Turin, Alba, Asti, Aqui, Tortona, 
Vercelli, Crema, and Pavia. Genoa formerly 
belonged to this province ; but, prior to the end 
of the eleventh century, it was erected into an 
archbishopric, embracing several parochiK, in- 
cluding Bobbio, Albenga, and Nebbio, 

The province of AqUlLElA contained, among 
* Those marked * were made uichbishupiics at a later date. 



other bishoprics, Mantua, Verona, and Padua ; 
and its rival, Nova Aquileia, known also as 
Grado, and finally as Venice, whither the patri- 
archate was removed in 1451, is mentioned as 
having the bishopric of PoJa within it ; but, as 
"Totius Venetis ct Istrire Caput et Metropolis," 
it must have had several others.* 

The Province of Ravenna contained, in 
1118, the following archbishoprics and bishop- 
rics : — Piacenza, Parma, Reggio, Modena, 
Bologna, Ferrara, Adria, Comacchio, Imola, 
Faenza, Forli, Forlim Popoli, Bobi, Cesena, and 
Cervia. 

As to the province of Capua, there is no record 
of bishoprics within it at this time ; t while in the 
province of BeNEVENTO. we hear of the fol- 
lowing: — St, Agata de' Goti, Boiano, Luceria, 
Larino, Troia, Telesi, and Termoli. 

Little is known of Naples, Amalfi, and Salerno 
at this time, and of the archbishopric of Sorrento 
histcry at this time is silent.t 

There were at this time archiepiscopal sees 
in Sardinia, viz. at Sassari, on the north-west 
coast, Oristagni on the west, and at Cagliari on 
the south coast. 

The archbishopric of Pisa, after surrendering 
three sees to Genoa, had, in 11 30, the follow- 
ing: — Aleria, Aiazzo (Ajaccio), and Sagona 
(Savona), to which, in 1138, Piombino, and t*o 
bishoprics in Sardinia, were added. 

There was an Archbishop of Trani (Tranum) 
at the close of the twelfth century, and the 
province of Barletta, which stood in close re- 
lationship with it. was formed about the same 
time. Of Achercnza (Acheruntia), there was an 
Archbishop in the eleventh century, and the 
Bishops of Venosa, Gravina, Tricarico, Tursi, 
and Potenza were his suffragans. 

Coscnza (Cusentia) was, according to some 
authorities, an archbishopric from the middle of 
the eleventh century. 

The province of Bari had originally twelve 
bishoprics within it when it was under the Greek 
Patriarch. In the eleventh century, the follow- 
ing are alleged to have been within it: — 
Bitetto, Bitonto, Cataro, Conversano, Giovenazzo, 

* 01ivolft,E()uiliiim,TorceIlo,Caui1e,and Chiozia appear later. 

t Aquino, Gasla, Sara, M. Casino, Venafro, Iscrna, and Sessa 
appear later. 

X Naples contained later Vola, Averia, and Acerra ; Amalfi 
had Letlece and Scala ; Salerno hod Capaccio Nuovo, Folicaslto, 
Manica N., and Saroa 
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Saviello (? Lavello), Minervino, Polignano, and 
Rivo(>Ruvo). 

Of the provinces of Conza (Compsa), Ros- 

SANO (Roscianum), Santa Severina, Reggio 
(Rhegium), all in Calabria, little was then known. 

Authentic history is silent as to the ccclesi- 
asticai affairs of Sicily from A.D. 827-1090, 
during which time it was under the Saracens ; 
but after Count Roger, the brother of Robert 
Guiscard, had wrested back Sicily and Malta, 
wc hear of an Archbishop of Palermo (1099), 
to whom the Bishops of Syracuse, Girgenli, 
Mazzara and Catania, were suffragans. The 
bishopric of Malta, founded about 1123, was 
probably also in the same province. 

Of the bishoprics in the provinces of Messina 
and Monreale at this time we know little. 

Shain.— As soon as Alphonso VI. had 
wrested Toledo and the whole kingdom of Cas- 
tile from the Moors (1085), the ancient eccle- 
siastical provinces of Toledo, Braga, and 
Tarragona were restored, and Seville later. 
The Archbishop of Toledo, as his predecessors of 
the seventh and eighth centuries, was Primate of 
Spain, Alcala de Henarcs, Oviedo, Leon, Placen- 
tia, and Siguenza — and later, Jaen, Cordova, 
Cuenca, Segovia, Osma, Burgos — being his 
suffragans. Seville had Cadiz, Grenada, etc. 

The province of BraGA contained the bishop- 
rics of Astorga, Lugo, Tuy. Mondonedo, Orense, 
Porto, Coimbra, Visiu, Lamcgo (Lameca), 
Idanha, and Britonia. Lisbon was made a 
province later. 

The province of TARRAGONA embraced 
Calahorra, Saragossa, Huesca, Barbastro, Rota, 
Gerona, Barcelona, and Vigue. 

The Church provinces of France — 

Beginning In the south with the province of 
AUCH, this province contained the bishoprics of 
Dax, Tarbes, Oleron, St. Bertrand, Lescar, Bazas, 
Bayonne, 

The province of BORDEAUX embraced Agen, 
Angoulfime, Saintes, Poitiers, and P^rigueux.* 

The province of BOURGES held Clermont, Li- 
moges, Rodez, Alby, Cahors, Quercy, and Mende, 

The province of DoL existed only for a short 
time, and was absorbed into Tours.f 

The province of NarbONNE included the 

• Condom, Mailleiai, Lujon and Sailal appear lalet. 
t It cDmiiin«d Vannes, Qulmpec, St. Pul de Leon, Tteguicr 
Si. Bikuc, and Si. Malo, 



bishoprics of Beziers, Carcassonne, Toulouse," 
EIne, Agde, Lodive, Maguelonne, Nimes, and 
Uz^s. 

The province of Relms embraced Amiens, 
Arras, Beauvats, Senlis, Soissons, Chalons-sur- 
Marne, Laon, Noyon, Cambray, Tournay, and 
Terouenne. 

To the province of RouEN belonged Avranches, 
Coutances, Bayeux, Lisieux. Evreux, and Seez. 

The province of Sens, over which the Arch- 
bishop of Lyons was primate, contained Auxerre, 
Orleans, Chartres, Meaux, Nevers, Paris, and 
Troyes, 

The province of TouRS, before the absorption 
of DoL (1 172), contained Angers, Nanles, Rennes, 
and Lc Mans. 

The following Gallican provinces only became 
French in 1 349 : — 

The province of Akles, which embraced 
Avignon (archbishopric in 1475), Cavaillon, 
St, Paul Tricastin, Marseilles, and Toulon.f 

TheprovinceofEMBRUN, containing Glandiivc, 
Antibes, Vence, and Nice.t 

To the province of MONSTIERS EN Taran- 
taise belonged Aosta and Sion ; while Be- 
SAN^ON contained Bellcy, Lausanne, and Basle. 

To the province of Vienne were assigned 
Grenoble, Valence, Die, Viviers, Geneva, and 
St. Jean de Maurienne. 

The province of LVONS embraced Autun, 
Chaions-sur-Saone, Langres, and Macon, 

The Archbishop of Treves maintained the 
primacy, in opposition to the Archbishop of 
Maintz, in the time of the Emperors Henry IV. 
and Henry V., but in 1 1 32 the suffragans of the 
former were reduced to Metz, Toul.and Verdun. 
It contained previously Octodurum (Martigny), 
Augusta Rauracorum (Augsl), Vindonissa 
{Windisch, Aventicum (Avenches), besides those 
transferred to the province of MaiNTZ, viz. 
Bamberg. Constance, Augsburg, Chur, Eich- 
stadt, Hildesheim, Halberstadt, Paderborn, 
Prague, Olmiitz, Strasburg, Spires, Verden, 
Worms, and Wiirzburg. 

The province of Cologne included Liege, 
Mlinster, Minden, Utrecht, and OsnabriicW. 

The province of Hamburg and Bremen 

* Made an archbi^hapric in 1317- 
t CarpentrHs, Orange, and Vaison appear later. 
X Aix in Provence conlaiaed lalei Apt, Riez, Krejus, Gap, 
and Sisteron. 
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included, in 1 149, Aldenburg, Ratzburg, and 
Mecklenburg ; but Aldenburg and Mecklenburg 
were transferred to Ltibeck and Schwerin respec- 
tively shortly afterwards. Pope Innocent II., in 
1133, assigned to the Archbishop of Hamburg- 
Bremen al! the bishoprics in Denmark, Sweden, 
Norway, Feroe Islands, Greenland, Halsingald, 
Iceland, and of the region of the Slavs ; but after 
the middle of the twelfth century, the jurisdic- 
tion of the province was restricted to Ditmarsch, 
Holstein, Stormaria, Wagria, the kingdom of 
Slavia. Wigmodia, the district of Bremen, and 
part of Livonia. 

The existence of a bishopric— Cammin— in 
Pomerania at this period is somewhat doubtful. 
It appears as an exempt diocese later. 

The province of MagdeburG included the 
bishoprics of Zeiz (or Naumburg ?), Meissen, 
Merseburg, Brandenburg, and Havelberg. 

To the province of Sai.zbukg belonged Brixen, 
Freisingcn, Gurk, Passau, Ratisbon, and Chiem- 
see. Prague was made an archbishopric in 1343. 

Denmark was within the province of LUND, 
which also for a time held the primacy over 
Sweden, and contained the bishoprics of Odcnse 
(i.e. Wodcns-ve), Roskild (including Riigcn), 
Wiberg, Ripen, Borglum, and Schleswig. 

The province of Drontheim included the 
bishoprics of Opslo, Bergen, Stavanger, Hammer, 
the Orkney Islands, Sodor (/>. Sudreyar or 
Southern Islands) and Man, and Iceland. 

The province of Upsala contained the 
bi.shoprics of Scara, Linkciping, Strengnss, and 
Westerais (Arusia). Wexio was added later. 
Most of the inhabitants of Sweden, down to the 
middle of the twelfth century, were heathen. 

At this period there were at least two 
bishoprics — Gnesen • and Cracow— in Poland, 
but those of Wladisla, Libus, Posen, I'lotzk, 
and Breslau were probably also in existence. 

The ecclesiastical history of Hungary during 
this period is very obscure, and Wiltsch shows 
(vol. ii. p. 115) the confusion at the time as to the 
suffragans of the archbishoprics. The suffragans 
of the Archbishop of Gran (S trigone nsis) were at 
this time Vacz, Funfkirchen, Raab (Gyor), Vespri- 
and Nitriensis ; and those of the Arch- 
bishop of Colocsa were Bacs (or Bats), Zagrab, 
Karlsburg (Alba Julia), Varad, Szerem. 

first undci Ihe Archbishop of Riga, but in 
ihin the province of Gnesen. 
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In the countries on 
Adriatic— that is, Dalr 

Zara (Jadera) is mentioned, but no suffragans 
are given. SpalatRO and Ragusa were also 
provinces, but no list of bishoprics is given. 
The Archbishop of Dioclea and Antivari had 
probably as suffragans the Bishops of Scutari, 
Drivasto, and Dulcigno. 

The ecclesiastical metropolis of all Russia 
was Kief till after I439. Moscow had its first 
patriarch in 1589. Rostoff and Taro^lav were 
bishoprics in 1498, See Asseman, Ka/. Eccl, i., ii. 
The Church Provinces of North-Western 
Africa— 

After the complete occupation of North Africa 
by the Saracens in A.D. 707, the Christian 
communities in this region must have begun to 
decline ; but one is at a loss to discover how such 
prosperous and numerous Churches should have 
disappeared within the succeeding three hundred 
years. The light of Christianityin North-Western 
Africa seems indeed to have gone out in mid- 
night darkness after the Arab invasion. In the 
time of Gregory VII, (1073) there were, it is 
true, still bishoprics in existence there — Car- 
thage, Gummita, and Bona (Hippo) ; but at the 
Lateran Council of 1215, no representatives of 
the c«ice flourishing African Church were forth- 
coming. The ecclesiastical history of this region 
is a comment on the condition of Christian com- 
munities under the Moslem throughout the East. 
The Latin Communion in Constanti- 
nople, Antioch. and Jerusalem— 

The dioceses in the Patriarchates of Antioch 
and Jerusalem in communion with the Latin 
Church at this lime, date from the close of the 
eleventh century, while those of the Patriarch 
of Constantinople began with the conquest of 
that city (1304) by the Crusaders and Venetians, 
For 2. few years after the conquest of Damietta 
by the Crusaders (1219), a Latin patriarch also 
seems to have held a questionable jurisdiction 
in that quarter. Latin jurisdiction, however, 
was of short duration in the East. Antioch, 
consisting of the two countships, Odessa and 
Tripolis, together with the principality of 
Antioch. fell into the hands of the Sultan of 
Egypt in 1267 or 1268. The kingdom of 
Jerusalem had been finally conquered by the 
infidels some twenty years before (1247 J. while 
the Latin Empire of Constantinoplf, established 
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by Baldwin, reverted back to its Greek rulers in 
1 261. The last Christian city in Palestine fell 
once more into tbe hands of the Mohammedans 
in 1 291, although the Latin patriarchate continued 
in nominal existence for some time afterwards. 

Soon after the occupation of Constantinople 
by the Latins, the neighbouring countries of 
Thrace, Macedonia, Thcssaly, Corinth, Athens, 
and Thebes, were conquered by the Crusaders 
and Venetians. In 1208 a Latin archbishop was 
appointed by Pope Innocent 1 1 1., with his seat at 
Athens, and eleven bishops were given to him as 
suffragans, namely, the Bishops of Negroponte 
and Caristo in Euboea, Thermopyl^, Diaulia, 
Valona, Coron, the islands of Skiro, ligina, 
and Andros, Megara, and Zorconum (?). In the 
province of Corinth there were Latin bishoprics 
(in I2I2) in the islands of Cephalonia and Zantc, 
iit Damela, Neapolis de Malvasia Argo?, Gilas (?), 
and Gimenes (?) (Wiltsch, vol. ii. p. 124). 

Robert Guiscard conquered Aulon (Valona), 
Durazzo, and other parts of Illyricum in io8r. 
and we have a record of the induction of a 
Latin Archbishop of Durazzo in 1209 (see 
Wiltsch, vol. ii. p, 125). The Latin jurisdiction 
seems to have been of short duration, and the 
same may be said of that of the Archbishop of 
Adrianople in Thrace, who was summoned to the 
Lateran Council of 1215 (Le Quien, iii. p. 961). 
In the province of HeraclEA, there were, in 
1207-8, the bishoprics of Phanorium (Panium), 
Silivria, and Galtipoli. 

The Latin province of LAIilSSA, founded 
in 1208, seems to have included the bishoprics 
of Cardica (?), Domochi, Demetrias, Sidon (?), 
and Nazoresca (?). 

The Archbishop of Macrc, in Macedonia, was 
invited to the Lateran Council of 1215, 

The province of Neopatra is mentioned in 
1208 and 1315 ; and Le Quien (iii, p, 979) states 
that there was a Latin archiepiscopal see at 
Nicomedia in Asia Minor in 1208-1211, and 
{ibid; p. 989) a bishopric at Parium on the 
Propontis in 1209. 

There was a Latin Archbishop of Patras in 
Roumelia in 1207, and Bishops of Vordonia 
(Amyclrt;), Modon (Methone), Coron in the 
Morea, and Antravida (Andrevilla). 

Innocent III. founded an archbishopric of 
Philippi in Macedonia in 1212. The names of 
the suffragan bishoprics are not easily identified, 



although Le Quien (iii. pp. 1045 et seq.) has 
attempted the task. 

Serras (Seres), in Macedonia, Thiva (Thebes), 
Salonica (Thessalonica), and Veria are mentioned 
as Latin archbishoprics between 1205 and 1212 
(Le Quien, iii. pp. 1073 ct seq.). 

The province of Ternowa (in the Walacho- 
Bulgarian kingdom, about 1204) was within 
Latin jurisdiction, with the suffragan bishoprics 
of Belesbudium and Preslaw (Le Quien, i, 
pp. 105 et seg). 

Patriarchate of Antioch.— A Latin 
patriarch was established in iioo, after the 
withdrawal of John, the Greek patriarch, and 
his successors seem to have exercised their 
functions over a part of the Patriarchate at 
least until 1216 (Le Quien, iii. pp. 1155-1160). 
The suffragan bishops were those of Laodicea, 
Gabala (Byblus), Antaradus, and Tripolis. 
Cilicia, which had become an independent 
kingdom under the name of Armenia about 
1194 — Leo I., a Latin, being crowned king 
— had an archbishopric at Tarsus, which seems 
to have continued in existence till 1213. 
Edessa (Urfa) was made into a countship under 
Baldwin in 1097, and there seems to have been 
a Latin archbishop there from 1 100 till 1 142. 

The conquest by Tancred of Apamea in 
Syria (as alleged by Fulcherius, 1127) resulted 
in the extension of Latin jurisdiction over the 
province of Syria II., Latin archbishops being 
mentioned there from 1 1 19 till 1 142, 

During the short occupation of Hierapolis 
(Mabug) by the Latins, there seem to have been 
Latin archbishops there, and possibly also one 
at Corycus. The whole of this region fell, 
however, into the hands of the Turks again 
about 1 148. Mopsuestia (Missis) was also the 
see of a Latin archbishop for some time. 

The Island of Cvi'RUS. — Richard Cceurde Lion 
wrested this island from the Eastern Emperor in 
the last decade of the twelfth ccntuiy, and handed 
it over, in 1192, to Guido, King of Jerusalem, 
who established a Latin archbishopric there, 
fixing his see at Nicosia (Le Quien,- ii. pp. 1043 
et scq.). Greek archbishops, however, continued 
their functions at Famagusta (Ammochostos) till 
1260, when it was decreed by Pope Alexander 
IV. that no Greek archbishop should be elected 
in future, a decree which was observed, according 
to Wiltsch (ii, 424), until 1570, when the Turks 
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captured the island from the Venetians. From 
this date it has been autocephalous, being subject 
neither to Constantinople nor Antioch. 

Latin Patriarchate of Jerusalem.— 
During the Latin occupation of Jerusalem 
(1099-1187) — that is, eighty-eight years — the 
Latin Church organized itself in the conquered 
region, a Latin being elected in the room of the 
Greek patriarch, who had retired to Cyprus on 
the arrival of the Crusaders. The extent of 
the patriarchate was coextensive with the king- 
dom of Jerusalem, Tyre having been wrested 
from the Patriarchate of Antioch. Among the 
bishoprics included under the Metropolitan 
were Bethlehem, Hebron, and Lydda. When 
Cajsarea was conquered by Baldwin in 1 loi, 
it was allowed to remain the metropolis of 
Palestina Prima, with the bishoprics of Sebaste 
(Samaria) and Saba under its jurisdiction. 
Nazareth was made the metropolis of Palestina 
Secunda, with one suffragan at Tiberias, while 
Petra (or Crac) became the metropolis of Pales- 
tina Tcrtia, with a Greek bishop at Mount Sinai 
in its obedience. The province of Phenicia, with 
Tyre as the metropolis, included the bishoprics 
of Acco, Sidon, DeirCit, and Paneas (Banias). 

The recapture of the whole country by the 
Turks at the end of the twelfth century, although 
it did away with Latin authority, did not for 
some time disturb the ecclesiastical provinces. 

The Metropolitan of the Maronites united his 
community — consisting of some forty thousand 
members dwelling on the slopes of Lebanon — to 
the Latin Church in ii8j. They had bishoprics 
at Byblus. Botrys, Tripolis, and Accura (Giobbet 
Klmneitra, to the south of Lebanon). 

The Archbishop of Bulgaria, with his see 
at Achrida, owed allegiance in 1107 to no 
patriarch, but placed himself, as Le Quien 
says (ii. 283), on an equal footing with the 
patriarchs, and his successors seem to have con- 
tinued to preserve their freedom till the begin- 
ning of the sixteenth century. 

The Servians also withdrew their allegiance 
from the Patriarch of Constantinople at the 
same time (Le Quien, i. 154), and seem to have 
oscillated between the Pope and the Patriarch 
of Constantinople, till they received an inde- 
pendent position from the latter. 

The British provinces are dealt with separately 
in a subsequent section. 



MAP IX.— The Reformation and the 
Circumstances leading to it. 1270 
-1555. 

Pope Gregory X., who had, as we have seen, 
brought together for a moment the Eastern 
and Western Churches, died in 1276, and the 
Papacy began to show signs of decline. Boni- 
face VIII. (1394-1303), forced to fly to Anagni 
by Philip the Fair, King of the French, was made 
prisoner by him, and, although soon released, 
died at Rome shortly afterwards. Pope Clement 
V. (1305) was of Philip's choosing, and, by the 
king's advice, removed his Court from Rome to 
Avignon on the Rhone (1308), where he would 
be more amenable to French influence. The 
period during which the Popes lived at Avignon 
instead of Rome — seventy years — is known as 
the Babylonish Captivity. The first result of the 
removal was the joint efl^ort of the King of 
France and the Pope to suppress the order of 
Knights Templar (founded 1 1 1 8), who were envied 
on account of their great wealth. The Council 
of Vienne (1311) formally suppressed them, and 
in a short time they were done away with, many 
of them being cruelly put to death. 

The religious Orders up to this time were 
generally composed of members drawn from the 
ruling classes. Francis of Assisi (born 1182), 
influenced perhaps by the Benedictine Reforma- 
tion already referred to, founded an Order (1208), 
which, making its members depend upon alms 
only, opened the way for the introduction of 
the common people— the third estate — into the 
organization of the Church. The effect was 
enormous. The Begging Friars, whether Fran- 
ciscan or Dominican, became what tile Press 
is now — the formers of public opinion. They 
became the preachers of the Church ; nay, more, 
the literature of the thirteenth, fourteenth, and 
fifteenth centuries was practically in their hands, 
while the majority of the professorships in the 
.Universities, founded chiefly in the twelfth 
century, became their possession. The Popes 
freed them from obedience to the bishops, and 
indulged them, at the expense of the bishops 
and the parochial clergy, with many privileges, 
and the result was the exaltation of the Papacy 
everywhere. This exaltation of the Papacy 
increased its ambition and its exactions, and 
led by this means to Its own downfall. 
D 2 
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Kdward III. of England and his Parliament 
stood up, in 1350, against the exactions of the 
Papacy, and shortly afterwards Wickliffe in 
England and Huss in Bohemia openly opposed 
the Papal claims, That which contributed not 
a little to make men doubt the Papal authority 
was the existence of rival claimants to the see 
of Rome. A few years after the return of 
Pope Gregory XI. from Avignon to Rome, in 
1376, there was a double election — Urban VI., 
who lived at Rome, and Clement VII.. who 
dwelt at Avignon, being each chosen Pope; 
and in 1409, when Alexander V, was elected 
Pope, at the Council of Pisa, which deposed 
Gregory XII. and Benedict XIII., there were 
actually three Popes at one time. When John 
XXni. succeeded Alexander V., there were still 
three Popes ; but all of them were deposed at the 
Council of Constance in 141 5, and Martin V. wa.s 
elected in 1417, the Papal throne being vacant 
in the interim. The scandal to Christendoni 
occasioned by these rival Popes called forth a 
general demand for the reformation of the 
Papacy both in its head and in its executive {in 
Capitc et in Romatia Ciin'a). and the Council of 
Constance set itself this important task. 

At this Council, at which bishops from all 
parts of the West, as well as numerous repre- 
sentatives of the Universities, were present, and 
in which the German Emperor Sigismund took 
part, it was decreed that the Pope was subject 
to a General Council (Mansi, vol. xxviii. pp. 
272 et seq.; Hefele, Concilien Geschichte, vol. vii. 
pp. 321-326). The position taken up by this 
Council in regard to the Pope was adopted by 
a State Assembly at Bourges, in France, in 
143S, under the name of the " Pragmatic 
Sanction." In 143 1 there was another so- 
called Genera! Council at Basel, which asserted 
its superiority over the Pope Eiigenius IV., and 
endeavoured to limit his authority. After mutual 
recriminations, the Pope called together another 
"General" Council (1437) at Ferrara, and Chris- 
tendom was further disillusioned as to Papal 
claims by the spectacle of these rival Councils. 

Another attempt was made at this time to 
unite the Eastern and Western Churches. The 
Eastern Roman Empire had now been reduced, 
by the encroachment of Mohammedanism, to 
the city of Constantinople and a few neigh- 
bouring towns. Its complete overthrow could 



be prevented only by the aid of the Western 
powers. Application was made to Pope Euge- 
nius, and by his invitation representatives of 
the Eastern Church attended the Council of 
Ferrara (1438). The Eastern Roman Emperor 
himself, John VII. Pala;ologos, and the Greek 
Patriarch, Joseph, were present. The Council 
of Ferrara was transferred to Florence (1439), 
where Joseph died, and was buried in the 
baptistery. The Pope, as a condition of union, 
agreed to send succour from Western Europe, 
and the Ea.stern Emperor and the other dig- 
nitaries subscribed the terms of union, which 
were also signed by the Pope. But the con- 
ditions, were not observed by the Pope, and the 
union never came into practical effect, for 
within fifteen years from the subscribed union 
the Turks were in possession of Constantinople 
(1453)1 and the Roman Empire of the East had 
finally ceased to exist. Constantinople now 
became the capital of the Osmanli Turks, who 
pushed forward their conquests until the crescent 
was at the walls of Belgrade (1456) — which 
was not, however, captured until 1521 — and the 
greater part of Greece had fallen into their hands 
(1461). In 1520 Syria and Egypt were added 
to the Ottoman Empire, and the greater part of 
Hungary a few years later (1526). while Vienna 
was actually besieged by the Mohammedan 
hosts. This extension of the Ottoman power 
had naturally an adverse influence on the 
Eastern Church, which henceforward needed all 
its energies to maintain its very existence. 

The secular authorities of the West began at 
this time to feel that the popular sentiment was 
no longer liable to be turned against them at 
the arbitrary will of the Papacy, and that the 
time for deliverance was at hand. The renais- 
sance had reached its zenith. It was the age 
of Raffael and Michael Angelo, the age of the 
discovery of new worlds and of revivification 
of the old. The genuine Aristotle, the divine 
Plato, the ancient master works of art and 
science, spoke to the world once more, while 
the sun of Homer shone upon it. In contrast 
with the highest and most beautiful concepts 
of the ancient Greek world stood forth the 
degenerate and the generally sordid life of the 
cloister ; while the wickedness of many of 
the representative clergy turned the minds of 
men to purer ideals than that then offered by 
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the Latin Church. Christendom was now split 
up into separate nations, and the power of the 
Popes, just as the power of the Western 
Emperors had done, began to fall away before 
this disintegration. Men were not now afraid 
to give expression to their ideals, and there 
arose an age of religious controversy, Wicklifle, 
in 1371, had put forward views that were in 
conflict with the teaching of the Church, and 
John Huss had endeavoured to propagate 
similar opinions at Prague in 1403, for which 
he was burnt in 1415. The Church was then 
strong enough to put down novelties in belief. 
Now, however, there came a time of free inquiry 
and continual controversy — a controversy at 
first confined to disputes about the Mass and 
the services of the Church, but afterwards 
extending to a reconsideration of the whole 
ecclesiastical system ; in fact, to a thorough 
reformation of the Church, 

At length, during the time of Pope Leo X., 
Martin Luther, an Augustinian monk, who had 
been appointed Professor of Philosophy in the 
University of Wittenberg, became the leader of 
the Reform (1517). The sale of indulgences 
in Germany by Tctzel— to help to build St. 
Peter's at Rome — gave hitn an opportunity for 
denouncing certain evils in the Church, which 
he did by publishing his Ninety-five Theses. 
A Papal Bull confirming the doctrine of indul- 
gences brought him into direct opposition to 
the Pope (151S), and in 1520 Luther denounced 
the Papacy as the kingdom of Babylon and 
Antichrist ; and when, standing before the 
Diet of Worms, he refused to retract his doc- 
trine, was thrown into the prison of the Wart- 
burg. A host of other reformers now arose, 
many of them extreme fanatics, and the 
Reformation made progress in Switzerland, 
the Netherlands, Sweden, and Denmark, and 
in many parts of Germany, to which the 
Magdeburg league (1526) gave extension. Henry 
VIII., who in 1521 had published a Defence 
of the Doctrine of the Seven Sacraments against 
Luther, having now come into conflict with the 
Papacy on account of his wish to divorce Queen 
Catharine, renounced the supremacy of the 
Pope, and was declared in Convocation the 
head of the English Church (1530). The Re- 
formation proceeded in Scotland at the same 
time (1538), and Patrick Hamilton was burnt 



at St. Andrews. In 1520, the Confession of 
Augsburg was drawn up, presenting a Confes- 
sion of the Faith of the German Protestants, 
About this time (1532) John Calvin, a native 
of Noyon, in Picardy, began to distinguish 
himself in Paris, while the Reformation in 
Wurtemberg, Pomerania, Mecklenburg, and 
Augsburg proceeded, and the English Parlia- 
ment abrogated the Papal supremacy in Eng- 
land. The publication of Luther's translation 
of the Bible {1534). of Calvin's histitiiHo Reli- 
gionis ChristiancB (1535), of Olivetan's trans- 
lation, or rather revision of the translation by 
DEstaples in 1530, of the Bible into French 
('535). and Coverdale's translation into English 
in the same year, gave an immense impetus to 
the reformed doctrines. In France half the 
great families and many of the upper clergy 
adopted the reformed opinions, and the Re- 
formation soon had a large number of adherents 
in the West and South. It was warmly wel- 
comed in Dauphiny. the Cevennes, and the 
Garonne Valley — Meaux, Poitiers, and Angers 
being also early centres ; but, owing to the 
indifference of the uneducated masses, it failed 
to become general. The Huguenots were, how- 
ever, a power in the country, numbering, accord- 
ing to Beza, 400,000 in 155S; and. although 
temporarily checked by the massacre of St 
Bartholomew (1572), they made themselves felt 
in all political movements until the capture of 
Rochelle by Richelieu (162S). There are still in 
France, however, about half a million Protestants, 
nearly a quarter of the whole being in their 
ancient centre in the department of the Garde. 

The dissolution of the smaller monasteries in 
England in 1536. and of the richer in 1S39. 
opened the way for a rapid extension of the Re- 
formation. In 1540-1 543, several new bishoprics 
were created in England, e.g. Westminster, 
Chester, Gloucester, Oxford, Peterborough, and 
Bristol ; and in 1547, on the accession of 
Edward VI.,the teaching of the reformed Church 
of England was authoritatively recognized — the 
first English Liturgy being published two years 
afterwards. During the same time reformed 
doctrines became established in Halle, Ratisbon, 
and the Palatinate of Havana. 

The death of Luther in 1546 did not stay the 
movement, and in 1555 the Diet of Augsburg 
confirmed the Protestant Churches of Germany 
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in all their rights and possessions, and recognized 
their independence of the Pope. The English 
Church lived through the fire and persecution of 
Queen Mary, and began a new development at 
the accession of Elizabeth in 1 55S. 



MAP X.— The British Isles, from the 
Introduction of Christianity to the 
End of the Eighth Century. A.D. 
240-800. 

It is now generally accepted as a fact that 
Christianity had been introduced into Britain 
prior to A.D. 240. Indeed, on the testimony of 
Tertullian {Adv. Jnd., vti.), writing about a,d. 
20S, the Christian religion had penetrated in 
his time into places inaccessible to Roman arms. 
The presence of British bishops fYork, London, 
andCaerleon (?))at the Council of Arles(A.D. 314) 
and at the Council of Ariminum (Rimini) (a.D. 
359). together with the statements {Apol. Cant. 
Arian.) of St. Athanasius (about A.D. 350} as to 
the attitude of the British Church towards the 
decisions of the Council of Sardica (A.D. 347), 
goes to prove that Christianity was an organized 
system in this country in the fourth century." 
The martyrdom of St. Albanf (A.D. 304), to 
which we have the testimony of Constantius (a.D. 
473-492), the biographer of St. German {Vit. 
Geniiii'ii, i. 25), seems to show that the faith 
had to sufler persecution here as elsewhere in 
the Diocletian persecution. 

The Christian faith was probably brought 
into Britain from Gaul, either through soldiers 
of the Empire or traders. The close association 
of the British and Gallican Churches in the 
fifth century favours this hypothesis.! The con- 
nexion of St. Martin of Tours (died between A.D. 
397-401) with Britain is witnessed by several 
authorities (IJedc, H. Eccl., i. 36, iii. 4; Gregory 

* See Hail dun nnd Stubbs, Coumili, t. pp. lo-lz, for evidences 
"of asellleJ Church in Grilnin, with churches, allars, scriptures, 
(liiciptine, holding the Cathulic fuilh, and having inlcrcourae 
both with Rome and Palestine." 

■f Whelherhis martyrdom look place during the perseculiocof 
Diocletian is diflicull to determine. Haddan and Stubbs (i. p. 6) 
content themselves with saying "thai within one hundred and 
twenly-live years after the last persecution {A.D, 304) a l>Clief 
existed at Vetulamium (Si. Albans) that a martyr named Albanus 
lay botied near that town." Gildas (A.D. 560) mcnlions two 
other martyrs of this period at Caerleon, Julius and Aaron. 

t Seeevidenceoflhis,Haddanand Stubbs, vol.i.pp rj t6-2i. 



o^Tqmxs, De Mirac. St. Martini,\v. 46; Sulpicius 
Scverus, Vita Martini, xxiii., and Dialog., ii. 7 ; 
and Ailred of Rievaulx, Life of St. Niman). 
St. Ninian, the apostle of Galloway (A.D. 401), 
is said to have visited St Martin at Tours, and 
to have subsequently dedicated to him his 
Church at Candida Casa (Whithorn, called in 
the Irish Annals Rosnal) in Galloway (see 
Ailred's Life of St. Ninian). Bede (//. Ecel., 
iii. 4) corroborates the latter statement, telling 
us that Ninian, whom he regards as born in 
Britain and educated at Rome, converted the 
Southern Picts and then died at Candida Casa, 
which in Bedc's time (A.D. 731) belonged to the 
Bernician province, i.e. Northumberland, Saxon 
conquest having brought thither a Saxon bishop 
in A.D. 681, after which it continued a Saxon see 
till A,D. 796 (Flor. of IVorcesfer, cited by Haddan 
and Stubbs, i. 150). 

The descent of the Norsemen on Galloway 
(about A.D, 800) did away with English authority 
in this region, and it is probable that any eccle- 
siastical Jurisdiction within it henceforward, until 
its conquest in the latter part of the tenth 
century by Kenneth II , King of Scotland, was 
British or Pictish (sec Haddan and Stubbs, 
vol. ii. pf. i. p. 8). Haddan and Stubbs (i. 120) 
cile a number of passages to show that Candida 
Casa, in the sixth century, was visited by the 
Irish for instruction ; but it seems to have been 
associated with British rather than Scotic Chris- 
tianity until the conquest of Galloway by the 
Northumbrians (a.d. 681). 

The same authorities sum up the evidence 
as to the origin of the Welsh sees as follows: — 
Bangor, founded by Deiniol, who died in A,D. 
584; Llanelwy or St. Asaph, by Kentigern, or 
Cyndeyrn. who died .\.d. 612; St. David's, or 
Menevia, by St. David, who died A.D. 601 ; 
Llanbadarn — merged in St David's about A.D, 
720 — by St. Padarn (or Patemus), who died 
about the same time ; Llanafanvaur, founded 
by St. Afan, appears to have been the centre of 
a see for a short period (about A.D. 710), but it 
was soon merged in Llanbadarn ; Llandaff, by 
St. Teilo, about A,D. 550. but Dubricius, who 
died in A.D. 5i3, is also regarded as founder of 
the diocese; Margam, in Glamorganshire (pro- 
bably to be identified with Morgauwg of the loh 
MSS., 143-I SS, of which the bishop is said to have 
attended the conferences with St. Augustine in 
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A,D. 6oi), was also presumably an episcopal see 
for a short time in the sixth century. There is 
also a tradition as to a " Bishop of Wig " in 
early times — a place identified conjecturally with 
VVeeg in Archenfield on the Wye — and of a 
Bishop of Congresbury, but there is not satis- 
factory evidence of either. The latter bishop- 
ric is alleged to have been transferred to Wells 
about A.D. 767 ; but the first known Bishop of 
Wells (a Saxon) was consecrated probably A.D. 
7og (Haddan and Stubbs, i. p. 150). The 
Bishopric of Bangor was meant to serve the 
principality of Gwynedd (Venedotia), St. Asaph, 
the principality of Powys, St. David, the 
principality of Dyfed (Dimetia), including the 
southern half of Keredigion (Cardigan), and 
Lianbadarn for the northern half of the princi- 
pality of Keredigion. 

In the laws of Howel the Good (compiled 
about A.D, 938), there is mention made (bk. ii. 
chap. xxiv. Owen's ed. 1841) of seven bishop- 
houses in Dyved (Demetia), but only one or two 
seem to have been identified. They appear to 
have been monastic houses in most cases also, 
as the abbots of four of them arc required in 
the same laws to be lettered men. They are 
as follows ; — 

I. One is Mcnevia,a principal seat in Cymru, 
II. The second is the Church of Ismad 
(Eglwys Ysmacl). 

III. The third is Llan Degman 

IV. The fourth is Llan Usyllt. 
V. The fifih is Llan Teilo. 

VI. The sixth is Llan Deulydawc (? Llandei- 

lovach). 
VII. The seventh is Llan Geneu. 

There were doubtless many other monastic 
houses in Wales before the end of the eighth 
century. Clynnoch Vawr is said to have been 
founded in A.u. 616, Lancarvan, Llan-illtyd, 
Ennli (Bardsey)," and Vallis Rosina in the 
preceding century. 

The encroachments of the West Saxons 
upon the Britons of North Wales (so called to 
distinguish it from West Wales, which meant 
Cornwall, Devon, etc.j went on continuously. 

* This monastei7 is said lo have been (ounded in a.d. 516 
(Reev(»!, Culdiett p. Ci ; Ussher, vt. 44), and ihe ancient 
monistic di<icipline, akin lo lliat of Ireland and Scuilmd, 
lingered here lo a comparitivet)' lale dale. Gcraldiis Cam- 
Ureosis (^Itin. Caml-riit, ii. 6) calls Ihe maiiks there in his time 
(IlB8) Colidii, i.e. Culdees. 



Before the beginning of the seventh century, 
Wessc.v invaders had reached the Severn,* and, 
apart from the intervals of civil strife, the 
Teutonic invasion continued to proceed west- 
ward. Mercia at length became the pre- 
dominant power in England, and under Offa 
(A D. 777-790) the Welsh frontier was fixed at 
Offa's Dyke, and extended from the mouth of 
the Dee to the mouth of the Wye {Anna/es 
CiimbritE, a 790). Owing, doubtless, to the 
increasing influence of the Mercian kingdom, 
the Welsh — who up to this time had maintained 
their isolation — adopted the Roman Easter — the 
North Welsh in A.D. 768, and the South Welsh 
in A,D. yyy. 

In A.D. 816 Wales became subject to Egbert 
{Ann. Cambrin: and Ang.-Sax. Chron., S28), and 
from A.D. 870, as alleged bysome of our historians, 
the South Welsh bishops were consecrated by 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, However this 
may be, we have evidence of the existence of 
a Saxon bishop as Bishop of St, David's in 
A.D. 874, from which date, with more or less 
interruption, the Welsh kings did homage to the 
English sovereigns. The conquest of Wales by 
William the Conqueror, in 1081, brought about 
the eventual union of the Welsh with the English 
Church under the Archbishop of Canterbury. 

Two British bishops (probably, as Haddan 
and Stubbs conjecture, from Cornwall or Devon) 
are mentioned by Bede as taking part in an 
ordination by the Saxon Bishop of Wesscx in 
A,D. 664 (//. Ecci, iii. 28), but the first distinct 
proof of a Cornish see is the Episcopate of 
Kenstec in the time of Archbishop Ceolnoth 
(A.D. 833-870). The Anglo-Saxon Chronicle 
records, under A.D. 682, that the West Welsh, 
that is, the Britons at the south-western portion 
of Britain, were driven to the sea by Kentwin of 
Essex — the previous boundary between the 
Saxons and Britons in this region having been 
near Bradford in Wilts in ad. 652, and at the 
river I'arret in A.D. 658 (^Ang.-Sax. Cliron. under 
these dates). The Britons seem to have recovered 
part of the lost ground, including Glastonburj', 

* The West Sasaos bad conqueied Bedford in ah 571, and 
after the battle of Deorham in A.D. 577, obtained pusscssioii uf 
Gloueenler and Biilh. Fieenwti (Old English Uislory,^. 39) 
givei a map of Britain, however, at the begtnniiif; uf the seventh 
cenlury, in which the tonquesia of Wessex, although strelching 
lip nearly to Ihe Dee, are llankeil on the cast by Biiiish lcrril»ry 
enleading lo the south and easi of Warwick. 
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in the year A.D. 6S3 {Brut y Tywysogion) ; but, 
from Wilibald's Life of St. Boniface, it would 
appear that there were Saxons at Exeter in 
A.D. 700, sharing it with the Britons, and in 
A.D. 705 we have an attempt made by Aldhelm 
to bring the Cornish Church into conformity with 
the Roman Paschal rule, This western region 
seems to have bee.i the scene of conflicts between 
Saxons and Britons until the beginning of the 
ninth century, when Egbert overran all Cornwall 
{Ang.-Sax. Cliron.), gaining the battle of Camel- 
ford in A. 1 1.823, and a second victory over Cornish- 
men and Danes in A.D. 835, which made Devon- 
shire an English possession. Cornwall continued, 
however, to exist as a separate principality from 
A,D. 833 till A.D. 900, subject ecclesiastically and 
civilly to the Saxon Church and kingfHaddan 
and Stubbs, Councils, i. p. 673}. Bishop Kenstec 
{A.D. S33-870) is described, in his Profession of 
Canonical Obedience to Ceolnoth, Archbishop 
of Canterbury (about A D. 870), to be Bishop of 
Oinnurrin, a place that has been conjccturally 
identified with Dingerein, i.e. the Din " or 
stronghold of Geraint, and probably the modern 
Bodmin, or perhaps St. Germains. In A.D. 909, 
the see of Crediton was constituted — out of 
Devon and three parishes in Cornwall ; but the 
Cornish see still continued to exist {Leofric's 
Missai, fol. 2), About A.D. 930, the Britons 
were driven from Exeter and conlined to the 
west of the Tamar, and the British Bishop of 
Cornwall became a recognized suffragan of 
Canterbury. In A.D. 950 a Saxon appears as 
Bishop of Cornwall, and the see became merged 
about eighty years afterwards in that of Crediton. 
In 1050 the united see was transferred to 
Exeter, and in 1072 the lir.st Norman bishop 
was appointed to it 

In Alban (Scotland) we have trustworthy 
evidence that the bishopric of Glasgow was 
founded in the middle or end of the sixth 
century by St. Kentigern, and the sec at this 
time seems to have been coextensive with the 
old kingdom of Slrathctyde (see Haddan and 
Siubbs, vol. ii. pt. i. p. 4). The bishops of the 
British Church, whether in Strathclyde, in North 
or West Wales, were exclusively, according to 
Haddan and Stubbs (vol. i. p. 142), territorial ; 
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while those of Ireland (Scotia), Scotch Dalnada, 
and Pictland were subservient to the abbots, 
and had no specified dioceses.* 

Fergus Mor Mac Earca and his brother 
Loam, who were already Christians, colonized 
Scotch Dalriada, now known as Argyllshire, 
in A.D. 503. and sixty years afterwards (a.D. 563), 
Cohamba came to Hy (lona) (see Adamnan's 
Life of Columba. and Bede, H. Ecci, iii. 4). The 
Northern Picts were converted by CoUimba in 
A.D. 565 (Bedc, //. EccL^ iii. 4), and it was from 
Hy that missions were sent out in a.d. 635 to con- 
vert the Angles. The bishopric of Lindisfarne 
was then founded, and Scottish missions from this 
centre (in the period between A.D. 635 and G64), 
succeeded in converting the Middle Anglians, 
Mercians, and East Saxons. 

Christian settlements were founded in Scotland 
by missionaries from Hy in the period between 
A.D. 563 and 597, and, among others, at the 
following places: Aberdeen, the Orkneys, the 
Island of Hinba, in Tiree, Aberdour (Aperdo- 
boir), Deer, and Lismore in Argyll (Haddan 
and Stubbs, vol. ii. pt. i. p. 107), and also at 
Lochlevin (Reeves, Culdees, p. 51), 

At Kingarth (Cinngaradh), in Bute, episcopal 
abbots were established in a.D. 660, and a mon- 
astery was founded at Applecross (Apercrossan) 
in A.D. 671 (Haddan and Stubbs, vol. ii. p. 107). 
After the monks of Hy had accepted the Roman 
Easter (a.D. 716), Abcrnethy became for a time 
the centre of ecclesiastical authority over the 
Northern Picts (iliiil., vol. ii. pt. i. pp. 115. 116). 
The Church and Monastery of Kilrimont (St. 
Andrews) was founded between a.D, 736 and 747 
by Angus, King of the Picts. although there was 
probably an earlier foundation by St. Cainnech. 
the patron of Kilkenny, in the sixth century 
(Reeves, Culdees, p. 34). It seems to have been 
the only see in Eastern Scotland until the Abbot 
of Dunkeld was made, in ad. 860, the first and 
last Bishop of Fortren, that is, of the region of 
the Southern Picts, as Abernethy was the sec 
for the Northern Picts {Annals of Ulster, under 
a.D. 864). It was not till the reign of Alexander 
I. (1107-1124) that the partition of Scotland 

• " The distribution of Ihc eomilry into dioceses anJ polishes 
was practically unknown in the Scolic Church till Ihelx^inning 
;iuury. The whole ecclesiaslic.il faliric was 
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into dioceses began to be seriously undertaken. 
During that reign were founded Moray (tlien 
embracing all Scotland north of the Spey) and 
Dunkeld {afterwards subdivided into the dio- 
ceses of Dunkeld, Dunblane, and Argyll). The 
succeeding monarch, David I. {1124-1153), 
made further subdivisions of territory, and 
founded the sees of Ross,* Aberdeen, Caithness, 
Dunblane,t and Brechin. Argyll {Lismore, the 
seat of a monastery from the time of its founder, 
the Irish bishop, St, Moluoc, in A.D. ^^gz, Annals 
of Tighernach) was formed out of Dunkeld about 
1200 (Skene, Celtic Scotland, ii. pp, 365-418). 

The materials bearing upon the conversion 
of the Irish have been collected by Haddan 
and Stubbs {Councils, etc., vol. ii. pt. 2). It 
appears from the original documents there cited 
(pp. 289-291), that there were Christians in 
Ireland prior to the Mission of Palladius from 
Rome in A.D. 431, or that of St. Patrick (about 
A.D, 440 according to Todd, or 397 according to 
Whitley Stokes, Tripartite Life, Introd.). The 
evidence of St. Patrick's having been sent from 
Rome is altogether negative ; the Scholiast on 
St Fiacc's hymn, which was composed not 
earlier than the latter part of the sixth century 
(Haddan and Stubbs, vol. ii. pt. ii. p, 360), being 
the first authority for it. Yet it appears, by the 
catalogue of Irish saints given on pp. 292-294 
of Haddan and Stubbs, vol. ii. pt. ii., that Roman 
ecclesiastics were among St. Patrick's company. 
Perhaps the two bishops mentioned in the 
Book of Armagh (written not later than A.D. 
S07) — viz. Auxilius, whose name appears in Cill 
Usaille or KiUossy, Co. Kiidare, and Secundinus, 

• Rosmatky, or Rosmirkyn, which became ihc cilhedrnl of 
ihe see o{ Ross, was an ancienl monastery and bishopric of 
Irish ronndnliun (Di. Reeves, CiiMeis, p. 4;, who cites a 
commemoratiun rrom the Calendur of Tamhcht lo that eflect), 

t The diocese of Dunblane was made conterminous with 
Ihe earldom of Stiatheme, the nucleus being the ancient 
monastery of Dun-Itlnnn, founded by Blaao, an Irish ecclesiastic 
of the sixth century (Reeves, Culdas, p, 29). The cathedral of 
Cnithness was tiled at Domoch, which tradition makes to have 
been founded by the Irish saint, Finbatr, in the sixth century. 
"Il was io the reign of David 1. (1124-1153) that the great 
change in ibe framewi^rk of the ScoUish Church took place. 
His biographer states that he found three bishoprics in Scotland 
but left nine. By which we arc to understand that he revived 
and perpetuated the succession of bishops in six decayed 
communities. ... He merely added a biihop 10 the existing 
societies of Drechia, Dunblane, Ross, and Caithness, while in 
the earlier sees of St. Andrews and Dunkeld he superseded the 
Keledei (Cuidees) by instituting chapters of Regular Canons" 
\il^d., p. 30). 



whose appellation is preserved in Domhnach 
Sechnall or Dunshaughh'n, Co. Meath — were 
among the number.* Nemthor, the birthplace 
of St. Patrick, is generally fixed at Alcluid, 
the modern Dumbarton, near the western end 
of the Wall of Antonine, which was occupied 
by Roman troops during the alleged period 
of his birth. St. Patrick is said {Tripartite Life, 
pt. ii. c. 97) to have ordained seven hundred 
bishops — a number which is reduced to three 
hundred and fifty in the above-mentioned 
catalogue of saints, a document, according to 
Haddan and Stubbs, of a not later period than 
the middle of the eighth century. Whatever 
we may think of such numbers, it may be safely 
assumed that bishops were very numerous in 
the early Irish Church. They were, as has been 
said, not diocesan like those of the British Church, 
and were often subordinate to the abbots of mon- 
asteries, when they were not, as in numerous 
instances, abbots themselves. 

The country seems, at St. Patrick's death 
(A.D, 493, according to the annals), to have been 
covered with ecclesiastical institutions, chiefly 
monastic. Before the end of the sixth century, 
the great monasteries of Derry (Daire Calgaich), 
founded A.D. 545 ; Durrow (Dearmag), founded 
A.D. 546 ; Bangor (Beannchar), in Down, founded 
A.D. 558 ; Clonard (Cluain Eraird) in Meath, 
founded before A.D. 560; and Clonmacnois in 
King's County, founded a.d, 569 ; — were cele- 
brated as centres of ecclesiastical learning. 
Numerous smaller monasteries were scattered 
over the country, many of them being ruled 
over by episcopal abbots. Thus we have, in 
the annals, records of bishops at the following 
churches and monasteries before the end of the 
seventh century : — 

Clogher (f. 506). 

Clonard (f. 552). 

Clones (f. 548). 

Clonfert (f. 553). 

Clonfad(f. 577). 

Connor (Condere,f. before 513). 

Cork (f. 6q6). 

Culraitben (Coleraine, f. 540). 

Deveoish (on h. Erne, f. 658). 

Down (Dun-ielbglas, f. 583). 

Dromore (f. fifth century). 



Aghabolfounded sixth century). 
Airlhirtnuige (Armoy, f. tifth 

cenlurj-). 
Ardagh (t. 454). 
Ardbrecain (f. 650). 
Ardcarne (f. 533). 
Ardmore (f. fifth century). 
A rd straw (f. 570). 
Armagh (f. tifth century). 
Bofind. of, f. 667). 
Beggery Island (f. fifth century). 



* This Secundinus composed a hymn on St. Patrick, which is 
preserved in several ancient documents, amongst others, in Ihe 
Antiphonary of Bangor, a MS. dated, both from internal and 
external evidence, between *.D. 6iio and 691 (VVarien's Introd. 
to Facsimile Text, Henry Brndshaw Society, 1893). 



Killiuaidh (Kilroof, f. fiftli 

ccniiiry). 
Leifhiin {t. sevenlh ctnliir)'). 
Lisniore(f. 637), 
Loulh(f. 534). 
Monastcrboice (f. 511), 
Moville (Mag Bile, Co. Down, 



f. I 



(the 



;ury). 



Nendtum (Island Miliec 

Do«D, f. oboni 500). 
Rathshce(r. 6t7). 
Slane (f, fifth centunl. 
Tuain (C 49S). 
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Duleck {it> Co. Meath, t. 4S8). 
Emly (Imleach Jnbhair, f. 526), 
Feart Ceaibaiti (f. 499). 
Ferns (Fearna, f. 624). 
Fore (in W. Meath, f. 630). 
GUndalough (r. heroic 617). 
InishkeeD {L 586). 
Kildare {{. 4S4). 
Kilbloe (f. 610). 
Killare {to Mealb, t. 5S8). 
Killossy (Cill Umillc = Ch. of 

Aunilius. r. 456). 
KilmacJusEh {f. 6io), 

In the eighth century, mention is made of 
bishops at the following places : — Aughrim 
(GaUvay) in A.D. 736, Clondalkin in 789, Cloon- 
craffin 747, Finglas (near Dublin) in 786, Lynally 
in 709, "Mayo of the Saxons" in 726 (an 
Englishman being bishop), Rathhugh (Rath 
Aedh) in 7S8, Tallaght * (near Dublin) in 793- 
Trillick in 798, Trim in 741. The Monastery 
of Cloyne had not become a bishop's see until 
the next century. 

The bishoprics in Ireland given on Map XI. 
are taken from the map prefixed to Adamnan's 
Life of Cohtmba, edited by the late Bishop 
Reeves, who entitled it Scotia ex Adamno Patri- 
isque ScriptLs. I have put in brackets those sees 
which do not appear as bishoprics until a later 
period than the eighth century, although most 
of them had an earlier existence as monasteries. 
Indeed, it will be seen from the list given above, 
which does not pretend to be complete, that 
abbots were often bishops also, and that Kpis- 
copal centres were thus very fluctuating. It 
would not be too much, perhaps, to say that 
anything like dioceses in the proper sense of t!ie 
word were unknown in Ireland until the twelfth 
century.t The Irish Church maintained its 
ancient rule of observing Easter, etc., up to A.D. 
633, when the Southern Irish accepted the Roman 

* This was 1 Culdee (i.^. Ci^le Dc = Servus Dei} monnslic 
Eilablishnicnt(Ree»P!, Cw/i/«i,p.7). Its founder, .Si. Maclruain, 
died A.u. 791 {Atmalscf Uhltr, under A.D. 791). It was founded 
Iweuly-roui yean after the inslitulion, by Chrodcgang at Meli, 
of his order of Canons, called at first Fraira Dominici, and 
afterwards Caumiei (Reeven, Culdai, p. 9). Armagh had also 
its monasiery of Culdees, irhose priors are mentioned down to 
iheycariS74C-i"«>Si"'ao"'/'^''™''.f*.MS.Trin. Coll., Dublin, 
quoted by Reeves, CuUtti, p. 17). Clondalkin, Clonmacnois, 
Clones, and Devcnish were also Culdee centres. 

t Bishop Reeves {Etfl. Antiq. oj Dau.11 and Conner, p. 136) 
says, " II ii, Iherefore, reasonable 10 suppose that the diocesan 
arrangement, if any existed, was very fluctuating, according as 
one religious establishment started into exialence, enjoying the 
superintendence of a distinguished head, or another sank into 
obscurity, or was governed by pre£b}ter or lay abbot." 
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method, which was not followed by the Northern 
until A.D. 704 (Bcdc, v. 1 5-22). The Irish sees of 
modem times, except Dublin and Limerick, can 
be traced back to ancient ecclesiastical centres. 

The extension of Christianity from Ireland to 
Scotland in the sixth century had, as a result, the 
conversion of the greater part of England. It 
was from the monks of Hy, settled on Lindisfarne, 
that the impulse went forth which made Christian 
the greater part of the Teutonic invaders. 

This stream of Teutonic invasion into Britain 
began about A.D. 440. As it spread over the 
country, Christianity fell away before it, and 
by the year 597, when St. Augustine landed in 
the Isle of Thanet, the whole country, with the 
exception of the region west of the Severn, 
the kingdom of Strath Clyde, Cornwall, Devon- 
shire, and part of Somerset, was in the hands 
of the pagan invaders (Freeman, Old English 
History, pp. 30, 30' 

Augustine, who up to A.D. 595 had been Prior 
of St. Andrews at Rome, landed at Richborough 
(Bp. of Stepney, Augitstiite and his Companions. 
p. 28 ; Haddan and Stubbs, Councils, etc., vol. iii. 
p. 3, make the landing-place Ebbsfleet) in A.D, 
597, and obtained from King Ethelbert posses- 
sion of St. Martin's Church, Canterbury. The 
king was baptized by him on June 3 of the same 
year, and in November following, Augustine was 
consecrated by Vergil ius — Archbishop of Aries — 
" Archbishop of the English people." From a.d. 
59S to f)00 he prosecuted his mission in Kent, and 
made numcrousconveits. In A.D. 6oi,Mellitus, 
Justus, and Paulinus, together with Laurence and 
Peter, whom St. Augustine had previously sent 
to Rome, arrived at Canterbury, bearing a pall 
for the archbishop. In the following year, the 
meeting at St. Augustine's Oak (near the Severn, 
Haddan and Stubbs ; near CHckladc, the Bishop 
of Stepney) took place, but failed in bringing the 
British bishops into subjection to Augustine's 
authority. In A.D. 604, Mellltuswas consecrated 
to London, and Justus to Rochester, and Lauren- 
tius became St. Augustine's successor. St. Augus- 
tine died May 26, 604, and was buried at what is 
now known as St. Augustine's, Canterbury. 

Laurence, his successor, strove (a,D. 604-619) 
to reconcile with Rome the British and Scoto- 
Irish Churches, and in the two years preceding 
his death, which took place in ad. 619, had the 
misfortune to witness tlie temporary overthrow 
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of the mission, and the relapse of the East Saxons 
into paganism. Mellitus {A.D. 619-624) and 
Justus (a.d, 634-627) were the next Arch- 
bishops of Canterbury. During the archbishopric 
of the latter, Northumbria. and probably Lindsey, 
were conveited, Paulinus being ordained bishop 
by Justus (A.D. 625), and the king, Edwin, bap- 
tized {a.d. 637). Honorius, the last archbishop 
of the original mission, was consecrated by 
Paulinus at Lincoln, a.d. 628. The mission in 
Northumbria, although attended with consider- 
able success, had, on the death of King Edwin, 
and the devastation of Northumbria by the 
heathen King of Mercia, Penda, to be abandoned 
in A.D. 633-634. A little later (A.D. 636) the 
conversion of East Anglia was accomplished by 
Felix, a Burgundian bishop, who had received 
his mission from Archbishop Honorius, and 
who, as Haddan and Stubbs remark {Councils, 
vol, iii. p. 8g), was probably connected with the 
Irish Burgundian Mission of Columbanus, and 
with Sigberct during his exile. Wessex was 
converted, first, by an independent Italian 
mission under Birinus {A.D. 634), and finally by a 
Gallican bishop from Ireland, Agilbert (A.D. 650) 
(Bede, iii. 7), the city of Dorchester in Oxford- 
.shire being made the bishop's see. Winchester 
Cathedral was built within the newly-converted 
area in A.D. 648, two years before the death 
of Birinus. Northumbria was reconverted by 
Aidan, of the Scoto-Irish Mission, in A.D. 635- 
651, and two years afterwards the Middle 
Angles, the Mercians, and the East Saxons 
were brought to the faith by the same mission 
(see Bcde, //. E(cl., iii. 21, 22), 

Haddan and Stubbs {Councils, etc., iii. p. 106, 
note) say, in a note upon the Council of Whitby 
(held before July, 6G4, for the purpose of bring- 
ing the Scoto-Irish bishops into agreement with 
Rome as to tiie time of keeping Easter, etc.), 
that " the whole of England, except Kent, East 
Anglia, Wessex, and Sussex, was, at the begin- 
ning of A.D. 664, attached to the Scottish 
communion ; and Wessex was under Wini, 
ordained in Gaul and in communion with 
British bishops (Bede, H. Eccl., iii. aSj. Sussex 
was still heathen. So that Kent and East 
Anglia alone remained completely in union 
with both Rome and Canterbury." 

Bede (iii. 20) relates how the East Saxons had 
relapsed into idolatry after the death of Cedd, 



and were reconverted by Jaruman, Bishop of 
Mercia, who was one of the line of bishops in 
communion with the Scottish Bishops, and him- 
self of Scottish ordination (see Haddan and 
Stubbs, Councils, etc.. iii. p. logj. 

It was during the Archbishopric of Theodore 
(a.d. 66S-690) that the Church in England was 
brought into one communion under the supre- 
macy of Canterbury— the Roman rule of Easter, 
together with the Roman customs, having been 
generally accepted. The Council of Hertford 
(A.D.673)—therirst Council of the English Church 
— settled its organization, and the division of 
dioceses throughout all England, except those of 
Wessex, Kent, and London, followed (Haddan 
and Stubbs, Councils, iii, pp, 114 ct seq.). 

It was during the time of Theodore that 
Sussex was converted (A.D. 6S1-686), and the 
people of the Isle of Wight in the latter year 
Bede (//. Eccl., iv. 13) tells us that the Scottish 
mission had to some extent occupied the 
ground already. The English Church being now 
organized, began to think of its pagan kinsfolk, 
and missions to the Saxons and to Fricsland 
were undertaken respectively by Victberct (Wig- 
bert, A.D. 690) and Willibrord (a.d. 692), by 
Winifrith (St. Boniface, A.D. 718), Leofwin or 
Lebwin (d. 770), and by Willihad in a.d. 765-774. 

It is worthy of note that a small foundation by 
a certain Maelduf, a Scotic monk, had survived 
the vicissitudes of the Church in Wessex, and 
was raised into a considerable abbey (Malmc's, 
i.e. MaeiduCs bury) by Aldhclm in A.D. 675. 

"Glastonbury" (as Haddan and Stubbs say, 
iii. 164) must have been British territory until 
between A.D. 652 and 658 ; and there seems 
little doubt that the West Saxon Christians at 
the time of its conquest allowed the monastery 
which they found there to continue. 

The account of the division of the Bishopric 
of Mercia into five dioceses, as given by Florence 
of Worcester, is discussed by Haddan and Stubbs 
(Councils, iii. pp. 127 etseq.). It seems clear that 
Worcester, Lichfield, Leicester, Lindsey (with 
the see at Sidnacester, Stow), and Hereford wtiy^ 
then founded. Wessex was divided in A.D. 705 
iuto two dioceses, with their sees at Winchester 
and Dcrchester respectively. The diocese of 
East Anglia had been previously divided by 
Archbishop Theodore (a.d. 673) into two sees, 
Dunwich and Elmham. 
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The following is a list of the earliest 
bishoprics in England after the coming of St 

Augustine up to the eighth century, with dates 
of their foundation : — 

Kent {Canletburj) ... 597 

Laadon 604 

Rochester 604 

Wessex (Dorchestet (Oxon.) and Winchestet) 634 

East Anglia (Dunwich) 636 

Winchester 64S 

Essex (VtLancaeastei) [merged in Loiicioti] 653 

Mercia ... 656 

Northumbiia (Vork) 664 

During the period between A.U. 673 and 681 
all the foregoing dioceses, with the exception of 
Kent, London [Essex],and Wessex,were divided: 
Northumbria, in A.D. 678, into York, Hexham, 
and Lindisfarne ; East Anglia, in A.D. e-ji, into 
Dunwich and Elmham ; Mercia, in A.D. 679, into 
five (according to Florence of Worcester), viz. 
Worcester, Lichfield, Leicester, Sidenacester (or 
Lindsey, now (?) Stow in Lincoln), and Dor- 
chester (Oxford). Haddan and Stubbs have 
some hesitation in regarding Dorchester as in 
Mercia at this period {Councils, i. 129). and are 
inclined to substitute Hereford for it, which was 
founded at this time. Sherborne was founded 
in A.D. 705, and Selsey in A.D. 709. 

In A.D. 735 York was erected into an arch- 
bishopric with an ecclesiastical province, em- 
bracing the sees of the Northumbrian kingdom, 
York, Hexham. Lindisfarne, and Whithern (now 
Whithorn). When King Oiira of Mercia had 
conquered, in A.D. 787, Kent, Essex, and East 
Anglia, Lichfield was made, at the Council of 
Cealchythe (Chelsea), into an archbishopric, in- 
cluding Hereford, Worcester, Lindsey, and 
Leicester within its jurisdiction, but the Council 
of Cloveshoo abolished it in A.D. Soj.* 

When Christianity was first introduced into 
Britain and Ireland, monasticism, which had 
been brought originally from Egypt, was 
spreading throughout the West. The lingering 
effects of the persecution, the disturbed state of 

• The Danish invasion disturbed the ecclesiaslicnl divisions to 
a coDsiderable extent. Heiham, Leicester, Sidenacester, and 
Dunwich disappeared never to be revived. In the tenth century 
Ihe former sees of Lindiafarne and Hexham were made into the 
new diocese of Durham. The old dioceses of Sidenacester and 
Leicester, together with Dorchester, were at the same time 
me^ed in one large diocese, with its bishop-stool at Dorchester 
(Oxon,). Dunwich was swallowed up in Elmham, Winchester 
had Berkshire and Wiltshire lalten from it to make the new 
diocese of Ramsbur>-. From -Sherborne, Wells and Crediton 
were carved out in a.d. 909. 



society, and the antagonism of the pagan people 
made the solitary cell, or the isolated Christian 
community, a welcome refuge for those who 
wished to serve God in peace ; and we have 
satisfactory evidence of the existence of such 
refuges in various parts of Europe at an early 
date. Cassian (circa 350-440), who was among 
the first to transplant the rules of the Egyptian 
monks into Europe, founded two monasteries 
at Marseilles, and knew of the existence of 
others at the Stoechades Islands— probably re- 
ferring to the Lerinensian Islands which lay 
further east — and elsewhere in Gaul. The 
pagan poet, Rutilius (a.d. 417), laughs at the 
sordid lives of the monks on the islands of 
Capraria and Gorgona near Corsica. Sulpicius 
Severus (fl. A.D. 392), in his life of St. Martin, 
tells of this saint's erecting a monastery near 
Poictiers (A.D. 362), and of his founding the 
great monastery (Marmoutiers) near Tours 
{Vita Martini VI L). In his epistle to Bassula, 
Sulpicius Severus also relates that two thousand 
monks attended St. Martin's funeral (a.d. 397, 
according to Gregory of Tours). The tra- 
ditional connection of St. Martin with the first 
introduction of Christianity into Britain has been 
already referred to (p. 38), and it is a natural 
assumption that the monastic character of the 
early Celtic Church was derived from this source. 

The fact that SL Martin established monas- 
teries — probably little more than cells — near 
great cities— Milan and Poictiers, for instance — 
is curious, taken in connection with the first 
sentence of the Rule of St. Columba (printed in 
the Appendix to Dr. Reeves's Visitation of 
Primate Colton, 1387, pp. 109 et seg.): "Be 
alone in a separate place near a great city, if 
thy conscience is not prepared to be in common 
with the crowd." 

Bede {Hist. EccL, iii. 25) mentions the Rule 
and Precepts {regulam et pnccepta) of Columba ; 
and although Dr. Reeves is inclined to doubt, 
from the diversity of monastic practice, the 
existence of any written Rule of Columba at 
this time, the document just quoted, which he 
printed from a manuscript in the Burgundian 
Library of Brussels, shows that something of 
the kind had been handed down from an early 
date. Dr. Reeves prints also in his monograph 
on the Culdees the Rule of the Cdle D<^, both 
in a metrical (from a manuscript in Trinity 
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College Library, Dublin) and prose form (from 
the Leabhar Breac, pp. 82-97), Although 
there was great diversity in the so-called 
" Rules " of early Celtic monasteries (see 
Ussher's Sylloge, in vol. iv. p. 500, of his 
works), we cannot be far wrong in assuming 
that at the time of the coming of St. Augustine 
there were at least two prevailing systems in 
Britain and Ireland — ^that of Columba and that 
of the Culdees. St. Augustine introduced the 
Rule of St. Benedict (born at Nursia, A.D. 480), 
perhaps in a modified form, and the monas- 
teries in Britain and Ireland, up to the end of 
the eighth century, may be distributed among 
the three Orders named. The monasteries, 
founded from Lindisfarne, probably followed 
the Columban Rule — at least until the end of 
the seventh century — and we have evidence 
of the existence of Culdees, who were a kind of 
Celtic Canons Regular, at York, as serving the 
cathedral there in A.D. 936 (see the passage, 
summarized from Dugdale [vol, vi. pt. ii. p. 607, 
London, 1846], by Dr. Reeves, in his mono- 
graph on the Culdees, p. 59). Dr. Reeves, 
following Lingard {Hist, Anglo-Saxon Church, 
ch. xiil vol. ii. p. 294, ed. 1845), finds evidence 
also of Culdees at Canterbury in the time of 
Ethelred {Culdees, pp. 60, 61). The following 
list, drawn up from Bede, the Codex Diplo- 
matictiSy the Cartalarium Saxonicum, Lives of 
Saints, etc., gives the chief monastic institutions 
in England up to the end of the eighth century, 
with their approximate foundations. Those 
with the mark [B] against them were known 
as Benedictine monasteries at the time of 
Domesday, 1088. 



Abingdon [B] 




A.D. 
... 675 


*Acle (? Acley, Stafifordshire) 


• • • 


7th century 


Amesbury [B] 




... 600 


Bardney [B] 




7th century 


Barking [B] ... ... ..« 


• • • 


7th century 


i>atn \o\ ... ... ... ... ..• 




... 676 


Bedrichsworth (Bury St. Edmunds) [B] 




... 630 


Beorclea ( Berkeley) 




8th century 






... 681 


jsrcuon ... ... ... ... ... 




... 761 


v^aisior ... ... ... ... ... 




... 650 


Canterbury (St. Peter and St. Paul) [B] 




... 60s 


Carlisle [B] 




... 686 


Chertsey [B] ... ... 




... 678 



* Haddan and Stubbs {^Councils, i. 439) think this place was 
on the south, and refer to a note of the tenth century mentioning 
an A*clee in Wessex ; but see also ibid,, p. 464, note. 



Clive (Gloucester) [BJ ... 


« • • 


• • • 


• • • 


A.D. 
... 790 


Cnobheresburg (Burgh Castle] 


I... 


• a • 


• • • 


circ. 637 


Congresbury 


• • • 


• • • 


• • • 


... ?474 


Crowland [B] 


%•• 


• • • 


• • • 


... 714 


Dacor ... 


• • • 


• • • 


• • ■ 


7th century 


Deerhurst 


• • • 


• • • 


• • • 


... 716 


Derauuda (Bede) 


• • • 


• ■ • 


• • • 


... 714 


Dereham ... 


• • • 


;•• 


• • • 


... 650 


Dover 


• • • 


• • • 


• • • 


. . . 640 


Ely (Elga, Bede) [B] ... 


• • • 


• « • 


• • • 


... 673 


Evesham [B] 


• • • 


• • • 


• • • 


... 714 


Finchale (Paegnalech) ... 


• • • 


• • • 


• • • 


7th century 


Fladbury 


• ■ • 


• • • 


• a • 


... 691 


Folkestone 


• • • 


• • • 


• • • 


... 630 


Gateshead 


• • • 


• • • 


• * • 


7th century 


Credding — Gilling (Yorkshire) 


• • • 


• • • 


• • • 


... 659 


Glastonbury [B] 


• • • 


• • • 


• • • 


5th century 


Gloucester (St. Peter's) [BJ 


• • • 


• • • 


• B • 


... 680 


Hacanos (Bede) 


• • ■ 


• • • 


• • • 


7th century 


Hartlepool 


• • • 


• • • 


• • • 


7 th century 


Hexham ... 


• • • 


• • • 


• • • 


... 674 


Ikanho (Boston) 


• • • 


• • • 


• • • 


... 654 


Ithancester (Ythancaesler, Bede) 


• • • 


• a • 


... 630 


Jarrow [B] 




• • • 


• • • 


... 684 


Kempsey ... ... ... 




• • • 


• • • 


... 799 


Kidderminster 




• • • 


• • • 


... 736 


Lastingham (Lscstingae) 




• • • 


• • • 


648 


Lfeominster 




• • ■ 


• • • 


... 660 


Liminge ... ... ... 




• • • 


• a • 


- 633 


Malmesbury [B] 




• • • 


• • • 


... 67s 


Medeshamstede (Peterborough) [B] 


• • • 


• • • 


... 655 


Nutscilling (Nursling, Hants) 




• • • 


• • • 


... 700 


Oundle 




• • • 


• a • 


... 711 


Oxford (St. Frideswide) [B] 




• • • 


a • • 


... 735 


Partney 




• • • 


• a a 


7th century 


Pershore [B] 




* a • 


• • • 


... 689 


Petrocstow 




• • • 


• •• 


6th century 


A wYJklxK ••• ••• ••• 




• • • 


• • • 


8th century 


Reculver 




• • • 


• • • 


... 669 


Redbridge (Hants) (lireulford) 


t • • 


• • • 


... 680 


Repton (Derby) 




• . . 


• • a 


... 660 


Ripon ... 




• • • 


• • • 


... 658 


Rochester [B] 




• • • 


a • • 


... 600 


St. Albans [BJ 




• • • 


a • • 


... 793 


St. Mary's (York) 




■ • • 


• • • 


732 


St. Mildred's (Isle of Thanet) 




• • • 


a • • 


... 670 


oeisey ... ... ... 




• • t 


• • • 


... 681 


Sheppey Minster 




• • • 


a • ■ 


... 675 


Sherborne [B] 




• • • 


• • a 


... 671 


Stamford ... 




• • • 


• • • 


... 658 


Stone (Staffordshire) 




• • • 


• • • 


... 670 


Stratford-on- Avon 




• • • 


• • ■ 


... 703 


Streonaeshalch ( Whitby) 




• • • 


• a • 


... 656 


Tetbury (Gloucester) 




• • • 


• B • 


... 680 


Thanet Minster 




• • • 


• • • 


7th century 


Tewkesbury 




• • • 


• • • 


... 715 


Thomey (Cambridge) [BJ 




• • ■ 


• • • 


... 682 


Tilbury 




• ■ • 


• • • 


... 630 


Tinmouth (Northumberland) 




• a • 


• • • 


••• 633 


Walton (Yorkshire) 




• • • 


• 9 • 


... 686 


Wearmouth [BJ 




• • • 


• • a 


... 674 


Wedon (Northamptonshire) 




• • • 




... 680 


Wenloch 




• • • 


a • • 


... 680 


Westminster [BJ 




• • • 


• • • 


... 604 


Whitby {see Streonccshalch) 




• • • 


a • • 


... 656 


Wilton [BJ 




• • • 


• • m 


••• 773 


Wimborne 




• • • 


• • • 


-. 713 



. ''fcjii.'ii- 
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WiochealerlbJ 

Wilhinglon (Worctstci) 



... 787 

... 646 
7ih cemury 
81 h cenluiy 



MAP XI. --The British Isles, with the 
Ecclesiastical Provinces. 1066 — 
1540. 

The Norman Conquest in 1066 brought 
England out of its insular isolation, and made 
it in more than one sense an integral part of 
Europe. For five centuries it had contented 
itself with its own internal development, and 
gave but slight heed to the secular and ecclesi- 
astical changes going on in continental Europe. 
Its national character was now largely modified 
by the introduction of feudalism, and its ecclesi- 
astical and political exclusivencss and inde- 
pendence began to give way in face of the wider 
interests opened up by its new continental 
connections. The papacy, which had been 
steadily gaining ground amid the dissensions of 
the European powers, profited by the conquests 
of one of its adherents in asserting a larger 
authority over the ecclesiastical institutions in 
the British Isles. The immediate result of the 
conquest was to substitute in England foreign 
. ecclesiastics — accustomed to obey the Pope — 
for the semi-independent and native ecclesi- 
astical authorities. The Common Law was re- 
placed in all ecclesiastical cases bj; the Canon 
Law, which made the Pope the supreme arbiter 
in place of the king, and by the feudal system 
the bishops became great temporal barons as 
well as spiritual lords. Such a state of things led 
irresistibly to an antagonism between the rulers 
of the Church and the rulers of the State, and 
the conflict between William II. and Archbishop 
Anselm, and that of Henry II. with Thomas 
Becket, were issues which flowed naturally from 
the neiv conditions. The secular authority had, 
in the end, to bow before the spiritual, and 
Henry II.'s public penance at the tomb of his 
murdered archbishop was an open testimony to 
the victory of the Church. The victory of the 
Church was still further secured when King 
John submitted to the Pope in 1213, and re- 
ceived back from him, as a feudal vassal, the 



kingdoms of England and Ireland, which he had 
surrendered to the Roman pontiiT. 

The Norman prelates and abbots set to work 
{I075-IO.S8) to render the cathedrals and abbeys 
of England something like those that they left 
behind them in Normandy, and an age of build- 
ing set in, of which we see still some of the 
magnificent results in the Norman work of many 
of our great ecclesiastical structures. New 
monasteries, endowed by the Norman barons, 
sprang up all over the land, and the parish 
churches participated in tlie general movement 
in favour of more worthy temples for God's 
worship. As a result of the rivalries of the 
Archbishops of Canterbur)- and York, the 
primacy of England was finally decided in favour 
of the former, and their respective provinces 
more clearly defined. Two new dioceses — 
Ely and Carlisle — were formed — one in each 
province ; but, although there was a dislocation 
of the seats of the bishops, there was little or 
no change of diocesan limits. 

In the province of Canterbury, Thetford, 
which arose in I07S out of the former dioceses 
of Elmham and Dunwich, was transferred in 
1094 to Norwich. Chester, and then Coventry, 
took for a time the place of Lichfield, but before 
long the joint title of Coventry and Lichfield 
came into use. Chichester, in 1075, took the 
place of Selscy. Sherborne, which had been 
joined to Ramsbury in 1058, was now made {in 
1075) into Old Sarum, which merged into New 
Sarum in 121S. Dorchester, which had been 
transferred to Lincoln in 1095, had a new diocese. 
Ely, carved from it in 11 09. Bath was substituted 
for Wells in 1075. but the joint title, " Bath and 
Wells," was not used until nearly the middle 
of the thirteenth century. Exeter took the 
place of Crediton and St. Germains in 1049. 
Bangor (1092), Llandaff ^1107), St. David's 
(iii5),and St. .^saph (1143) received Norman 
bishops, who were suffragans of Canterbury. 

In the province of York, Carlisle was made 
a new bishopric, in 1 133, out of the lands which 
had been won by William Rufus from the King 
of Scots. 

The province of Canterbdrv contained, in 
the twelfth century, the following bishoprics: — 
St. Asaph's, Bangor, Llandaff, St. David's, 
Bath ("and Wells" from the thirteenth century), 
Chichester, Coventry and Lichfield, Exeter, 
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Ely, Hereford, London, Lincoln, Norwich, 
Rochester, Salisbury, Winchester, and Worcester. 
There were added in 1541 Gloucester and 

Peterborough, in 1542 Bristol, and in 1545 
Oxford. Westminster existed only from 1540 
to 1550. 

The province of YORK, up to the end of the 
twelfth century, claimed jurisdiction over the 
country from the Humber to the farthest bounds 
of Scotland (Con. LoiiH., 1075) ; but these claims 
were never allowed by the Scottish bishops, 
except, for a time, by the Bishop of Whithorn, 
who accepted the Archbishop of York as his 
metropolitan, the remaining suffragans of York 
being the Bishops of Carlisle and Durham. 
Chester, made out of Cheshire, Lancashire, and 
part of Yorkshire in 1541, was then added to 
the province, 

Scotland was declared in iiSS, by Pope 
Clement III., to be immediately subject to 
Rome. In 1472 Sextus IV. erected St 
Andrews into an archiepiscopal and metro- 
politan see, with all the other bishops as suffra- 
gans, including Galloway {Whithorn}, the Isles, 
and Orkney. Sodor (Sudreyar, the Southern 
Islands) and Man received bishops from Nor- 
way from 1 1 54 until the middle of the fifteenth 
century,* Orkney was acquired from the Arch- 
bishop of Trondjem in Norway in 1468. In 
1493 Innocent VIII. erected Glasgow into an 
archbishopric, with metropolitan rights over 
Dunkeld, Dunblane, Galloway, and Argyll. 
Not long after (date uncertain) a further 
arrangement of the two provinces was made. 
Dunkeld and Dunblane were restored to St, 
Andrews, and the Isles were given to Glasgow 
(see Grub, i. 376, 3XS). Man was transferred to 
York in 154S. 

The provinces of Ireland, — Mansi (xx. 
p. 951) speaks of a Council held in Ireland in 
1097, at which the Archbishop of Canterbury 
; recognized as the primate of the country. 
But this is not only in direct opposition to the 
testimony of the native historians, but is also 
hardly in keeping- with the relations — or, rather, 
absence of relations — between England and 




• As slnled on p, 33, all the bishopries in Norwri>*, etc., 
weie pliciid by Innocent U. (1133) under itiL' .\icbbishap oi 
Hamburg- Bremen. This accuuols for a nolc kinUty sent me by 
the Bishop of Ediiiburgh — to whom 1 om otherwise indebted- 
thai the Archbishop of Hamburg claimed for a time jurisdiction 



Ireland at this time. In the year 1152, John 
Paparo was sent to Ireland by Pope Innocent 
III. as legate. He brought with him four 
palls, which, at a Council held at Kells (?) in 
the same year, were assigned to the Archbishops 
of Armagh, Dublin, Cashei, and Tuam. Sir 
James Ware {History of the Bishops of Ireland, 
Harris's Ed. ch. xvi.) quotes from the Census 
Ciiineialis a list of the suffragans of each 
province at the time. Given in modern names 
they were as follows : — 

Under the Archbishop of Armagh — 

Jcoe|. 



Down. 




Ardayh [al. 


Connoi. 




Raphue. 


Lonlh [Oriel 


T Clogher]. 


Raiblure. 


Clonard. 




Duleek. 



Kells. Derry. 

Not long after the English conquest {1172), 
Clonard, Kells, and Duleek were united to form 
the diocese of Meath. Rathlure was united 
to Derry. Oriel or Cloghcr was united with 
Louth, and continued to exist under the 
name of Clogher till it was merged, in the 
thirteenth century, in Armagh but afterwards 
revived. Down and Connor were united in the 
fifteenth century. Dromore does not occur in 
this list, but a bishop of this see appears in I227 
(Ware, p. 259J. Clonmacnois was transferred 
to this province from Tuam. It was united to 
Meath in 1568. Kilmore appears as a bishopric 
of the province in 1453. 

Under the Archbishop of Dublin — 

Glendaloiigh [nnneiied to Dublin in 1214 (Ware)]. 
Fenis [this and Leighlin have formed one united diotese sinic 
1600]. 

Under the Archbishop of Cashcl — 
Killaloc. 

Inis Cathy (Scatleiy Island) [divided between Liniciicb, 

Killaloe, and Ardfert after 1173J. 
KJlfeaora [transferred to Tuam after i66o]. 
Emiy [annexed to Cishel after 1660]. 
Roscrea [annexed afterwards to Killaloe]. 
Waterford [united to Liamore in 1363]. 
Lis more. 
Cloyne. 

Cork [united first with Cloyne (1431) and with Ko,5 (1583)1. 
Ross. 
Ardfert (annexed, together with AEhadi.c, lo Limerick ndii 

1660]. 
Agiukdoc [annexed to ArdfcrtJ. 
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Under the Archbishop of Tuam — 

"Mayo of the S»nons"* [annexed afler wards lo Tiiam.] 

Killata [joined to Achonry since 1607]. 

Roscommon [incorporated afterwards in ElphinJ. 

Clonfcrl [united wiih Kilmocdu^h iince i6tM]. 

Achonry. 

Clonmacnoi? [transfetied to Armagli and united tu bishopric of 

Mwthin 1568]. 
Kitmacduagh. 
Elphin [al. Siol Murray, appears as a bishopric in 113G. and 

fiom 1168 onwards]. 
Enaghdun [al. Tir Briuin, appears also as a bishopric in this 

province as late as liot, bul was Iransrerred lo Tuam 

in the Ibirleenlh century]. 



Dunstan {a.d. 924-988) is represented as an 
opponent of the secular clergy, and is accused 
of ousting them from the cathedral churches to 
fill their places with monks. In the Preface to 
The Memorials of St. Dunstan, by Bishop 
Stubbs, this accusation is fully examined. It 
is clear that the revival of discipline at this 
period was needed, and that monasticism was 
the best means at hand of carrying it out It 
was not without cause that the two great monas- 
teries at Winchester, beside Chertseyand Milton, 
were wrested from the seculars, and that Ely, 
Peterborough, and Thorney followed suit (A.D, 
964). As Bishop Stubbs says, "A monastic 
mission system was necessary for the recovery 
of middle England from the desolation and 
darkness which had been brought upon it by 
the Danes." With the coming of the Normans, 
there was something of a reversal of this pro- 
cedure. The cathedrals at the Conquest were 
divided between the Augustinian Canons Regular 
and the Benedictine monks. The following 
belonged to the former : York, London, Lincoln, 
Sarum, Exeter, Wells, Lichfield, Hereford, 
Chichester, St. David's, Llandaff, Bangor, and 
St. Asaph. The Benedictines held Canterbury, 
Winchester, Ely, Norwich, Worcester, Rochester, 
Durham, and Carlisle. The new foundation 
cathedrals of Oxford, Gloucester, Chester, 
Peterborough, aud Bristol had also been Bene- 
dictine. 

The following series of maps, adopted from 
the Valor Ecclesiasticus, temp. Henry VIII., will 

* So called (rom llie fouadaliun of x monastery there ia 
A.D. 665, by Colman of Lindisrarne, who, refusiog lo accept 
Roman customs at the ^iynod of Whitby, retired to this r^on 
with thLTty Saxon monks. It appears as ■ bishopric in A.D. 
716 (see p. 41). 



serve to show the ecclesia.stical divisions at this 
time, and to indicate the monastic houses in the 
country immediately before their dissolution. 
The richest and most numerous of the latter 
were those under the rule of St. Benedict. 
The principal Benedictine houses were — - 
Glastonbury, Bath, Westminster, Worcester, 
Evesham, Pershore, Amesbury, Malmesbury, 
Wilton, Hyde, St. Swithun's (Winchester), 
Wherwell (Hants), Wintney (Hants), Romsey 
(Hants), St. Albans, Hertford, Bynham (Nor- 
folk), St, Augustine's (Canterbury), Folkestone 
(Kent). Sheppey (Kent), Rochester (Kent), Mal- 
linge (Kent), Liminge (Kent), Reculver (Kent), 
Crowland, Spalding, Ely, Abingdon, Shafton, 
Sherborne, Shaftesbury, St Ives, Hulme, Peter- 
borough, Newcastle, Athclncy, Muchelney, Clyve, 
Bury St. Edmund's, Eye (Suffolk), Rediing- 
field (Suffolk), Campsey (Suffolk), Bungay 
(Suffolk), Wangford (Suffolk), Chertsey, South- 
wark, Coventry, Godstow (Oxford), Eynes- 
ham (Oxford), Etnestowe (Beds.), Bcaulieu 
(Beds.), Burnham (Bucks.), Ankerivich (Bucks.), 
Snelshul (Bucks,), Missendcn (Bucks.), Little 
Marlow (Bucks.), Ivingho (Bucks.), St. Peter's 
(Gloucester), Chatteris (Camb,), Denny (Camb.), 
Ikelington (Camb.), Waterbech (Camb.), Hum- 
berston (Lines,), Bardney (Lines.), Stanfield 
(Lines.), Stamford (Lines.), Wymondham (Nor- 
folk), Beeston (Norfolk), Waburn (Norfolk), 
Lynn (Norfolk), Yarmouth, Aldeby, Dereham, 
Norwich, Thorney (Camb.), St. Werburgh's and 
St. Mary's (Chester), Birkenhead (Chester), 
Penwortham (Lanes.), Holland (Lanes.), Lang- 
ley (Leics.), Clerkenwell (London), Stratford at 
Bowe, Nuneaton (Warws.), Alcester (Warws.), 
Wroxal (Warws.), Pynley (Warws.), St. 
Dogmaels (St. David's), Talley Abbey (St. 
David's), Margan (LlandafQ- Abergavenny, 
(Llandaff), St. Peter's (Shrewsbury). York, Selby, 
Kclling, Wilberfors, Malvern, Tavistock, Cerne, 
Tewkesbury, Winchcombe, Reading, Hurley 
(Berks.), Abbington, Wallingford, Ramsey, 
Battle, Boxgrove, Walden, Burton-on-Trent, 
Colchester, Middieton, Abbotsbury, Whitby, 
Tynemouth, Selby, Monkbreton, St. Frides- 
wides (Oxford). Tywardreth (Cornwall), St. 
Petrock's (Cornwall), Armethwait (Cumb.), 
Ottery (Devon). Exeter, Durham, J arrow, 
Finchale, Wearmouth, Tynemouth, Barking 
(Essex), Hatfield (Essex), Colne (Essex), 
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Pretty well (Essex), Monmouth, Hereford, 
Leomster, Ewyas, and Cresswell (see Rayner's 
Apostolatiis Benedict, in Anglia ; Douai, 1626. 
and Dugdale's Monast. Anglieanum). 

Rayner {op. cit.) gives the following arras of 
some of the Benedictine houses : — 





The Reformed Benedictines, or Cluniacs, had 
houses in the following places : — 

Barnstable, Stainesgate (Essex), Clifford 
(Heref), Horton (Kent), Feversham, Thetford 
(Norfolk). BromhoJme (Norfolk). Weslacrc 
(Norfolk), Castleacre (Norfolk). Rainham (Nor- 
folk), Slevesholm (Norfolk), Northampton, 
Daventry, Lenton (Notts.), Btythe (Notts.), 
Wenlock (Salop). Montacute Abbey (Somerset), 
Dudley (Staffs.), Lewis (Sussex), Bermondsey 
(Surrey), Farlergh (Wilts.), Arthington (Yorks.), 
Monkburton (Yorks.). Pontefract (Yorks.). 

The Cistercians had the following religious 
houses : — 

In England — 

Waverley, Tintern, Rievaulx, Garendon, 
Fountains, Ford Abbey. Wardon (Line?.). 
Thame, Bordesley (Worcs), New Minster 
(Durham), Kirksted (Lines.), Kirkstall. Louth 
Park, Kingswood (Gloucs.). Whiteland (Wales), 




so 
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Cumhir (Wales), Revesby, Pipewell, Woburn, 
Boxley, Dore (Heref.), Vaudey(Lincs.), Bitlesden, 
Bruerne, Roche Abbey, Saltrey, Furness, Neath 
(Wales), Quarr Abbey (Isle of Wight), Basing- 
werlc (Wales). Combermere, Calder Abbey, 
Rushen Abbey (Isle of Man), Swineshead, 
Stratford (London), Bildewas, Buckfastleigh, 
Byland, Coggeshall, SawJey, Riifibrd, Mereval, 
Sibton, Joraval (Jerveaulx), Combe Abbey 
(Lich.), Melsa (Meaux, Yorks), Stanley (Salis- 
bury), Flexley, Holm Cultram. Tiity (F.ssex). 
Stonelcy (Warws.), Strata Fiorida (Wales), Strat- 
margel (Wales), Bindon (Dors.), Whalley, 
Robert's Bridge.Crok-esdcn (Staffs.), Aberconway 
(Wales), Caerleon, Kemmer Abbey (Wales), 
Vallis Crucis (Wales), Dunkeswell, Beaulieu, 
Mendham, Grace Dieu (London), Hayles, Valley 
Royal (Chesh.), Rowley Regis. 

In Scotland ^ — 

Melrose, Newbottle, Kinloch, Dundrainen, 
Coupar, Glenluce, Ciilros, Deer, Hal merino, 
Dulce Cor, 

In Ireland — 

Mellifont, St Mary's (Dublin). Boyle. Nenagh, 
Baltinglas, Shrule, Inislounagh (co. Tip,), Newry, 
Odorney, Fermoy, Ardstraw, Jierpont, Dun- 
brody, Abbey Leix, Kilcooly, Inch, Monaste- 
revan, Knockmoy, Grey Abbey, Corcumroe, 
Kilshanny, Cumber, Kilbeggan, Hore Abbey. 

These were all founded between 1129 and 
1281 (see lanauschek, Oiigitiiim Cistercieiisium, 
tomus i., Vienna, 1877). 

The chief Carthusian religious houses in 
England were — 

Whitham (in Somerset), Henton (Wilts.). 
Charterhouse (London), Fair Valley (Notts.), 
St, Anne (Coventry), Kingston-on-Hull, Mount 
Grace (Vorks.), Epworth (Lines.), Sheen (1514, 
Surrey) (see Guigone, Statiita Ord. Cartmiensis, 
etc, Basil, 1510). 

Houses ok the Canons Regular of St. 
Augustine, 
The Canons Regular lived in community like 
the monks, and followed a Rule taken from the 
logth Epistle of St, Augustine. According to 
Helyot they were called monks until the eleventh 
century. Dugdale {Monasl. Anglic.) gives an 
account of the foundation of their houses 
in these islands, grouping under the name of 
Austin Canons, the Hospitallers, the Templars, 



the Gilbertines, Premonstratensians, and Matu- 
rine.s or Trinitarians. 

The following is the list of the Canons 
Regular in England : — 

Dover. Bodmin, St, Germans (Cornwall). Plym- 
ton, Waltham (Essex). Pentney (Norfolk), Wal- 
singham, Thremhale (Essex). Huntingdon, St, 
Oswald's (Gloucester), Barnwell (Camb), Nostell 
(Yorks), Bredon (Leics.), Hurst (Lines.). Col- 
chester, Haghmon (Salop,), St. James (North- 
ampton). Worksop, Felley (Notts,), Lianthony 
(Wales). Carlisle. Dunmow, Holy Trinity 
(London), Taunton, Hastings, St. Mary Overy 
(Southwark), Briset (Norfolk), Cirencester, Hex- 
ham, Studley (Warws.), Landa (Leics.), Thur- 
garton, Drax (Yorks.), Marton (Yorks.), Bolton, 
Kirkham (Yorks.), Launceston. St. Denis (South- 
ampton), Ledes (Kent), Haselbury (Somerset), 
Kenilworth (Warws.), Stone (Staffs,), Dunstable, 
Southwick (Hants), Merton (Surrey), Osney 
near Oxford, Routon (Staffs.), Pynham (or Cal- 
cetum) near Arundel (Sussex), Lilleshill (Salop.), 
Gisburn (Yorks,), Scarthe (Yorks.), Nutley 
(Bucks.), Bissemede (Beds,), Bridlington, St. 
Bartholomew (Smithfield, London), Wartria 
(Yorks,), Twynham (Christ Church, Hants), 
Heringham (Sussex), St. Osythe (Essex), 
Ixivorth (Suffolk), Norton (Chester), Newburgh 
(Yorks.), Hode (Yorks,), Egleston (Durham), 
Dorchester (Oxford), Thornton (Lines.), Bru- 
more (Wilts.), Harewold (Beds,), Brinkburn 
(Northumb.), Ley (Exon.), Bruton (Somerset), 
Bradenstoke (Wilts.), Nocton (Lines.), Wigmore 
(Heref.). Thornholm (Lines,). Darley (Derby), St. 
Augustine (Bristol), Coxford (Norfolk), Brunne 
(Lines,), Newenhani (Beds.), St. Radegund's 
(Kent), Kyme (Lines.). Butley (Suffolk). De Novo 
Loco near Guildford (Surrey). Berliz (Somerset), 
Wombrigg (Salop.), Caldwell (Beds.), Tunbridge 
(Kent), Anglesey (Camb.), Trentham, Warmley 
(Heref), Royston (Camb.), Rowcester .(Staffs.), 
Erdbury (Warws.), Poghele (Berks.), Cumbwell 
(Kent), Wospring (Somerset), Marlborough 
(Wilts.), Ivychurch(Wilts.).Buckenham (Norfolk), 
Cold Norton. Osulveston (Staffs.), Thorksey 
(Lines.), Repingdon (Derby), Caermarthen,Wikes 
(Essex), Burcester (Oxford), Hartland (Devon), 
Helaghe (Yorks.), Canons Ashby (Northants), 
Haverfordwest, Woodham (Essex). Ipswich, 
Finneshead (Northants), Keynsham (Gloucs.), 
Cartmel, Lesnes (near Rochester), Burscough 
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(Lanes.), Staverdale (Somerset), Dodford 
(Worcs.), St. Mary (Leicester), Grimsby, St. 

Thomas the Martyr (Stafls.), De Novo Loco 
(Notts.), Hickling (Norfolk), Stoneiey (Hunts.), 
Moberley (Chester). Spiney (Camb,), Motesfont 
(Southampton), Frithelstoke (Devon), Wroxton 
(Oxford), St. Mary de Pre (Norfolk), Acornbury 
(Heref.), Bilsington (Kent). Bradley (Leics.), 
Michelham (Sussex), Ratlinghope {al. Ratting- 
cope, Salop.), Ravenston (Lines), Glannauch 
(North Wales), Chetwood (Bucks.), Lacock 
(Wilts.), Selburn (Hants), Kirkby (Leics.), Ash- 
ridge (Bucks.), Reigatc (Surrey), Haltemprise 
(Yorks.), Badelcsmere(Kenl). Marstoke(Warws.), 
Bustlesham or Bisham (Berks.), Flanesford 
(Heref), Edindon (Wills.). Dertrord(Kent), Syon 
Monastery and Nunnery (Middlesex), Flixton, 
Hempfon, Woodbridge, Lyes (Essex), North- 
ampton, Ulvescioft (Leics.), Canonleigh (Devon), 
Shelbredc (Sussex), Torpington, Markeby. 

The Canons Hospitallers had houses in the 
following places : — 

St. Leonard's (Yorks,), Carman's Spitell 
(York&), St. Gregory (Canterbury), Brackley 
(Northauts), St. Julian'.s near St. Alban's, 
Ripon (Yorks.), St. Giles (t.ondon), St. Mary 
of Bethlehem (Bishopsgate), St. Bartholomew 
(Smithfield), Holy Innocents (Lincoln), Ilford 
(Essex), St. Peter's (York). St. Mary Magda- 
lene (Colchester), St. John and St. Leonard 
(Aylesbury), Barton Lazers (Leics.), St. Giles 
extra Londoniam. St. James's (Westminster). 
Tanridge (Surrey), St. John Baptist (Stamford), 
Santingfeld near Whitsand, Scarborough, St. 
Giles (Salop,), Romenal (Kent), St. Bartho- 
lomew (Oxford), Maiden Bradley (Wilts.), St. 
Thomas the Martyr (Hacon, London), St. 
John Baptist (Lynn), St. Mary Magdalene (Lynn)^ 
Kynewaldgraves (Yorks.), St. Margaret's (Hunts.), 
Hornchurch (Essex), Herbaldun (Kent), St, 
Sepulchre's (Hedon, Yorks.), Havering (Essex), 
Ellesham (Lines.), St. Mary (Dover). Conyngs- 
head (Lanes.), St. John Baptist (Coventry), 
Bridgewatcr, Bridgnorth, St. John's (Wells), 
Strood (Kent), Sherburn (Durham), Sutton 
(Yorks.), Marlborough, St Laurence (Bristol). 
Buckland (Somerset), St. Thomas (Southwark). 
Domufi Dei (Southampton), Sandon (Surrey), 
Rouncevall, near Charing (London), St. John 
(Oxford), De Novo Loco (Stamford), St. John 
Baptist (Nottingham), St. John Baptist (Ludlow), 



Lechlade (Gloucs.), Ledbury (Heref.), St. Leonard 
(Leics.), Langridge, Gaunt or Billeswick near 
Bristol, Glanford Bridge (Yorks.), St. Bartholo- 
mew (Gloucester), Gretham (Durham), Estbridge 
(Canterbury), Bolton (Northumb.), Basingstoke, 
St. Katherine at the Tower (London). St. John 
Baptist (Exeter), St. Paul (Norwich), St. Giles 
(Norwich). Pontefract (Yorks.), Elsing Spittel 
(London), Barking near the Tower (London), St. 
Mary (Leicester), Hythe (Kent), Holbech(Lincs.), 
.St. Nicholas (York), Bowes (Guernsey), Wolver- 
hampton, Holy Trinity (New Sarum), Knolls 
Almshouses, Pontefract, Okeham CRutland). 
Donnington (Berks.), Newcastle - on - Tyne, 
Ewehne (Oxford), Sherborn (Dorset), Bocking 
(Essex), Todington (Beds.), Richmond (Yorks.), 
Dertford (Kent), Holy Cross (Winchester), Stok- 
faston (Leics.), Heightesbury (Wilts), Savoy 
(London). 

The Knights Hospitallers of St. John of 
Jerusalem (founded 1104) had their chief house 
at Clerkenwcll, London. 

The Knights Templars, before their dis- 
solution in 1307, had vast possessions in the 
country, and preceplories at several places, their 
head-quarters being the New Temple, London. 

The Order of the Holy Sepulchre had houses 
at St. Sepulchre's, Warwick, and at Thetford 
(Norfolk). 

The Canons of the I'remonstratetisian Order, 
who were instituted by St. Norbert, Arch- 
bishop of Magdeburg, in 1119, at Premontr^ in 
Ciiampagne, had houses at — 

Ncwhouse (Lines.), Alnwick (Northumb,). 
BIyborough (Suffolk), Heppe (Westmorland), 
Tuphoime (Lines.), Wclbeck (Notts.), Croxton 
(Leics.) Leystone (Suffolk), Bcauchief (Derby), 
Blancalanda (Blanchland, Northumb), Newby 
(Lines), Lavinden (Bucks.), Wendling (Norfolk). 
Hagneby(Lincs.), Dale(Derby), Langdon fKent). 
West Dereham (Norfolk), Maldon (Essex), Sulby 
(Northants), Cokersand (Lanes.), Begeham 
(Sussex). Barlings (Lines,), Brodholm (Notts.), 
Coverham (Yorks.), Richmond (Yorks.), Torre 
near Torbay (Devon), Halesowen (Salop.), 
Langley (Norfolk), TichiieSd (Southampton), 

The Gilbertines, founded by Gilbert of 
Sempringham in the reign of Henry L, had 
monasteries or nunneries at Sempringham 
(Lines.). Haverholm (Lines,), Chicksand (Beds.), 
Bullington (Lines.), Watton (Yorks.), Alvingham 
E 2 
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(Lines.), St Andrew's (York), Stixwould (Lines.), 
Ormsby (Lines.), Sixhills (Leic), Maresey 
(Lines.), De Novo Loco on Ancolm (Lines.). 
Rattley (Lines.), St. Kathenne (Lineoln), Hey- 
nings (Lines.), Holland-brigg (Lines.), Walton 
(Yorl<s.),Shouldham (Norfolk), Ellerton (Yorks.), 
Oveton on Hertnes (Durham), Wells (Lines.), 
and Pulton (Wilts.). 

The Order of tlie Holy Trinity for the 
redemption of captives had houses at Thelesford 
(Warws.). Mottinden (Kent), Ingham (Norfolk), 
and at Knaresborough. 

There were several houses of the Canons 
Regular of St. Augustine in Scotland, some of 
them, as Dr. Reeves eonjeetured, probably taking 
the place of earlier Culdecs — e.g. Coldingham 
(ad Montem Coludi), Lundoris, Aberbrothoc, 
Drybui^h, Dunfermling, and Balmerinach. 

Franciscan Friars in England. 

A. Parkinson (A.P.), in his Collectanea Anglo- 
Afinoriiim (London, 1736), gives a list "of the 
Towns and Places where heretofore stood the 
Convents belonging to the English Franciscan 
Province " (p. v. of the second part), and also 
furnishes (p. i.), from Harold's Epitome of 
Waddings Annals of the Friars Minor, the 
custodies, with their convents, existing in Britain 
in 1400. They were as follows ; — 

The custody of London consisted of nine 
convents, viz. London, Canterbury, Winehelsea, 
Southampton. Ware, Lewes, Chichester, Salis- 
bury, and Winchester. 

The custody of York had seven convents, viz. 
York, Doncaster, Lincoln, Boston, Beverley, 
Scarborough, and Grimsby. 

The custody of Cambridge had nine convents, 
viz. Cambridge, Norwich, Colchester, Bury St. 
Edmund's, Dunwich, Walsingham, Yarmouth, 
Ipswich, and Lynn. 

The custody of Bristol had nine convents, 
viz. Bristol, Gloucester, Bridgewater, Hereford, 
Exeter, Caermarthen, Dorchester, Cardiff, and 
Bodmin. 

The custody of Oxford had eight convents, 
viz. Oxford, Reading, Bedford, Stanford, Notting- 
ham, Leicester, and Grantham. 

The custody of Newcastle had nine convents, 
viz. Newcastle, Dundee, Dumfries, Haddington, 
Carlisle, Hartlepool, Berwick, Roxborough, and 
Richmond, 



The custody of Worcester had nine convents, 
viz. Worcester, Preston, Bridgworth, Shrewsbury, 
Coventry, Chester, Lichfield, Lancaster, and 
Stafford. 

At the time of the dissolution there were 
several additional houses, e.g. Aylesbury, Beau- 
maris in Anglesea, Brough in Westmorland, 
Greenwich, Hamel in Hampshire. Ludlow, 
Marlborough, Maidstone, Milton in Dorsetshire, 
Newark (Notts.). Penrith, Plymouth, Pontefract, 
Stoke (Somerset), and Warrington. 

Parkinson gives the following description of 
the seals of some of the convents, or perhaps 
custodies, the memory of the rest being lost : — 

Greenwich, the Holy Name of Jesus. 

London (now the " Hospital for the Blue-Coat 
Boys"), St. Francis. 

York, St. Thomas the Martyr. 

Cambridge, the Stigmata of St. Francis. 

Bristol. St. Anthony of Padua. 

0-xford, St Agnellus, or Angelus. 

Newcastle, St. Francis with a cross in his hand. 

Worcester, St. Bemardin. 

There were a few houses in England of the 
nuns of this Order, called Poor Clares, or Mino- 
resses, the most famous of which was that which 
gave its name to the Miuories in London, The 
other houses noted by P.arkinson (Appendix, p. 2) 
are Waterbech and Denney in Cambridgeshire, 
and Briseyard in Suffolk." 

Of the other Orders of Friars — the Dominican 
or Black, the Carmelite or White (founded 
1209), and the Austin or Augustinian Friars — 
there were representatives in almost every town 
of note. The Carmelites gave their name to 
Whitefriars, the Dominicans to Blackfriars, and 
the Augustinians to Austin Friars, London. 
The Franciscans were called Grey Friars. 

The following maps, based on those in the 
Valor Ecclesiasticus of the time of Henry VI 1 1., 
exhibit the chief monastic houses, and the 
ecclesiastical divisions of England at this period.* 

■ Pearson (//m/. jWb/Jj ef Englam/, p. 63) gives, troin Dug- 
dale, Tanner, and Godwin, a list of religious houses established 
in England from the Conquest till Ihe time of Edward III. 
Reckoning cells ihere were of — 

Benedictines, 153 lo 172. Premonstratensians, 34, 

Can. Reg. of St. Austin, 18S. Alien, 37. 

Cluniacs (Reformed Benedic- Gicy Friars (Franciscans), 63. 

tinc«), 31. Blaclt Friars, 43 to 55. 

Cistercians, 80. Other Friars, S3. 
GilbertiDcl, 35. 
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MAP XII.— The Spheres of Oversight 
of Anglican Churches on the Con- 
tinent and in Western Asia. 

'I'liE intercourse between England and the 
Continent had increased largely during the 
middle of the present century, and necessitated 
some episcopal supervision over the Church of 
England chaplaincies at the principal political 
centres, the chief health resorts of Europe, and 
in the English possessions of Gibraltar, Malta, 
etc 

The increasing number of English visitors 
to the Holy Land had also made some provision 
for their spiritual oversight needful. Steps 
were accordingly taken in 1.S41 to provide a 
bishop for the English communities in these 
regions, and in that year the first English 
bishop for Jerusalem and the East was con- 
secrated at Lambeth, and in the following year 
(1843) the first bishop of Gibraltar was ap- 
pointed. In i8S(5 a coadjutor- bishop of 
London for Northern and Central Europe was 
also appointed. 



Diocese of Gibraltar. 

Cow III Description. — This dio- 
cese was founded in 1S42. It is 
of an exceptional nature, including 
British congregations on the coast 
of Morocco, in Spain, Portugal, and 
Greece, on the seaboard and islands 
of the Mediterranean (excepting Egypt, Cyprus, 
and Syria), in the Adriatic and Greek Archi- 
pelago, at Constantinople, in Roumania, on the 
seaboard of Asia Minor, and on the shores of 
the Black Sea. The ministrations of the clergy 
are confined to members of the Church of Eng- 
land, except in the case of the few clergy ap- 
pointed by the Church Missionary Society, and 
by the London Society for Promoting Chris- 
tianity amongst the Jews. The soldiers at 
Gibraltar and Malta are under the charge of 
chaplains, who are not under the jurisdiction 
of the bishop, but of the Chaplain-General. 

Church Work. — There are 90 clergy and 45 
churches, but at 30 only of the chaplaincies 
are services held during the whole year. 
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Northern and Central Europe. 

The bishop-coadjutor of London for this 
region has the oversight of ninety permanent 
chaplaincies. His sphere is marked out on the 

accompanying map. 

The following account of some of the ancient 
Christian communities within the territorial 
sphere of this bishopric is taken from the 
Year Book 1 897, and Reports of Missions 
(S P.C-K,, London, 1895):— 

Jerusalem and the East. 

General Description. — The 
bishop's charge extends over 
the congregations and interests 
of the Anglican Church in 
Egypt and the regions about 
the Red Sea, in Palestine and 
Syria, on the coasts of Asia 
Minor (except portions attach- 
ing to Gibraltar), and in the island of Cyprus. 

Church Work. — The clergy are 57 in number, 
all holding the bishop's licence. Of these 36 
are in Palestine and Syria, iS in Egypt, two 
in Cyprus, one in Asia Minor. There are also 
two lay readers. There arc six missionary clergy 
of the London Jews Society, and 24 of the 
C.M.S., and five are chaplains to the forces. 
There are four churches, all consecrated, and 
three licensed chapels in Egypt ; five churches 
only in Palestine, of which Christ Church alone, 
of the L.J.S., is consecrated. There are four 
C.M.S. churches neither consecrated nor licensed. 
The bishop's three chapels at Jerusalem, Haifa, 
and Beyrout, and the two chapels of the LJ.S 
in Palestine, are licensed. 

Christians in Western Asia and Egypt. 

The ancient Christian Churches of the Patri- 
archates of Constantinople, Antioch, Jerusalem, 
and Alexandria, still maintain a kind of 
existence under Mohammedan rule in Asia, 
The West Syrian or Jacobite Church con- 
tains, it has been estimated, some 400,000 
members. Their present hierarchy consists of 
a patriarch — styled Ignatius, Patriarch of 
Antioch — eight metropolitans, and three bishops. 
The patriarch resides at the monastery of Ddir 
Zafran, near Mardin. There are representatives 



of the hierarchy also at Mosul, Urfa, Diarbekr, 
Jerusalem, and Damascus. A papal Syrian 
patriarch resides at Aleppo. The Assyrian or 
Nestorian Communion embraces some 200,000. 
including those who have conformed to Rome, 
reckoned at some 30,000. There are some 
40.000 Nestorians in Persia. The Maronitcs, 
who are in full communion with Rome, arc 
reckoned as numbering 347,000. Excepting at 
Mosul, Jazirah, Nisibis. Urfa, Birajek, and 
Bagdad, there are no Christians in Meso- 
potamia. The Coptic and Abyssinian Churches 
number together about two millions and a 
quarter. The Greek Christians of Asia Minor 
are not numerous, and are scattered over a wide 
area. Some of them have joined the Latin 
Church while still maintaining their ritual and 
ecclesiastical organization. The Armenian 
Church has some four million adherents. Their 
supreme patriarch lives at Etchmiad/.in at the 
foot of Mount Ararat, but they have also 
patriarchs at Constantinople, Sis, and Jerusalem. 
There are Armenian communities also in Persia, 
scattered through the centre of the country 
between Ispahan and HamadSn (Ecbatana). 



MAP XIII.— The Expansion of the 
Church of England : the Church 
in the United States and Canada. 

The Reformed Church of England had a stormy 
career for more than a century after the repu- 
diation of papal supremacy. Internal dissen- 
sions, ending in the formation of a large body 
of Non-conformists," consumed the Church's 
energies for many years, and prevented her 
development. It is not surprising, therefore, to 
note that the Church made little headway out- 
side the limits of England proper. In Ireland 
the Church organization was preserved all over 
the land, but the people of the country did not 
take readily to the Reformed doctnnes.t In 

• As early Bs 1567 (jl-c Z./ctf/<7rfW»/, Oxford, iBai, p. 169) 
llicre wecc meetings of Dissenters, whu, rejecting llie Ituuk of 
Comnion I'rayer, made use of a bonk frnmed at Geneva (also see 
Neal's Hillary of tin Puritans, Halh, 1793, vol. i. pp. 418, 419). 

t The progress of the Reformed doelrines in Ireland wa^ 
slremiously resisted by Geo^e Cromer, Archbishop of Armagh, 
and also by hi! successor, Archbishop Dowdall. .\t Kinj; 
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Scotland Calvinism obtained from the outset 
such a strong position, that the ancient ecclesi- 
astical system was entirely subverted." 

The discovery of the New World did not for 
a long period lead to the immigration thither of 
any number of English people, and the interest 
of the Church in such colonies, when they were 
founded, was not of an effective character. 
John and Sebastian Cabot, sailing from Bristol, 
discovered Newfoundland in 1497 ; but it was 
not until 1607 that, after many ineffectual 
attempts, the tirst permanent settlement of 
English people was made on the shores of this 
continent on the James River in Virginia. Three 
years afterwards (161 1), Newfoundland was 
colonized by the English, and in 1620 the first 
settlement in what was afterwards known as 
New England was formed. Jamaica was con- 
quered in 1655, and English colonies had settled, 
from 1640 onwards, in other West India islands, 

Henry Vlll.'s instance the Archbishopric af Dablin, which fell 
vacant in 15341 was fillet) up by ihe itppoinlment of George 
Brown, Provincial of IheAuslin Frian in England. He was 
coOiecrated by Cranmei, Archbishop of Canterbury, Fisher, 
Bishop of Rochester, and Shaxton, Bishop of Salisbtlry, accord - 
inj 10 the Raman Ordinal, and became ihe leader of the new move- 
menl. At a conference held by him at Clonmel, two archbishops 
anil eight bishops accepted the new order of things ; bul it was 
not until 1550 thai ihc majority of the bishops identified them- 
selves with the Reformalion. Owing, however, to the fact (bat 
the Irish language prevailed almost everywhere, and that no 
steps were taken to put the Liturgy into that tongue, and but 
few of the new bishops were conversant wiih it, the Refonned 
doctrines made bule or no progress among ihe people. 

* The reformed communion in Scotland was without any 
bishops having canonical consecration till 1610, when the 
English church was called in to impart the succession. In that 
year (Octot>c[ 31) the Bishops of London, Ely, Rochester, 
and Worcester gave consecration in L.ondoti to three Scotsmen, 
who had already, as titulars, enjoyed the archbishopric of 
Gli^ow and the bishopries of Brechin and Galloway. 

During (he Great Rebellion (he episcopal succession was again 
lost, and again reestablished (in 1661) by the coniecralion to Ihe 
episcopate (December 15) in Westminster Abbey of four Scots- 
men, by the Bishops of London, Worcester, Carlisle, and 
Llandaff. Thus the present Epi'^opal Church in Scotland 
has no lineal descent from (he ancient Church of that kingdom. 
She is a daughter of the Church of England. 

After the Reformation, there was no recogniied Liturgy in 
(he country until the introduction of Laud's unfoitunale book. 
James I. was anxious for a Prayer-book like that in use in 
England, and in 1617 the English Liturgy was actually read in 
the Chapel Royal at Holyrood, bu( it never gained ground. In 
163s a Liturgy was prepared in Scotland, and was submitted by 
Charles I. to Archbishop Land, \^'ith certain alteiationl, it 
was ordered by the Privy Council to he used on and after July 
a3i 1637. The ditasirous consequences which followed its 
iuLroilucli in may be read in The Kin^s Dccfariiliaii, 1639. 
Episcopacy has had a hard tultle to inainlain even its existence 



which were divided between the French and 
English in 1660. The Dutch possessions on the 
Hudson River became English in 1664. William 
Penn's colony in Pennsylvania was established 
in 1682, and Georgia was colonized in 1733- 
New Brunswick and Nova Scotia were ceded 
to England by the Peace of Utrecht in 1713, 
and in 1768 Canada and all the other French 
settlements in North America were conquered 
by the English, 

The Virginian settlement in America was 
carried out under the auspices of a company 
which had purchased from Sir Walter Raleigh 
his rights in the country. The company induded 
Lord Delaware ; Whitakcr, son of a Master of 
St. John's College, Cambridge ; Sandys, a pupil 
of Hooker ; and the pious Nicholas Ferrar, Sir 
Waller Raleigh had arranged that .^lOOof the 
purchase- money should be appropriated to the 
planting of Christianity in this region, and some- 
thing was done to carry out this design, the 
baptism of the daughter of the chief Pocahontas 
being among the first results. In 1685 the 
Bishop of London— under whose care all British 
subjects abroad were placed by an Order in 
Council of Charles I. — sent a "commissary" 
to Virginia, by whom much good was done, 
arrangements being made for the training of 
native youths for the ministry. A little later, 
Dr, Bray — one of the founders of the S.P.C.K. — 
was sent as a commissary to Maryland, which, 
originally a Roman Catholic colony, had 
suffered from Puritan persecutions during the 
Commonwealth. The S.P.C.K., from its founda- 
tion in 1698, took a warm interest in missionary 
work in the Plantations. In the Minutes of 
March 17 {1700-1), "Dr. Bray reported that 
nine missionaries to the Plantations are in a very 
fair way of being completed, .£"400 (increased 
to £600 at the next meeting) per annum being 
already subscribed, besides £^^0 extraordinary ; " 
and Mr, Robert Nelson reported, at the same 
meeting, " that a gentleman who desir's to be 
unknown, has given 10 guineas to the Planta- 
tions." The minutes of the Society for many 
years after this show what efforts were being 
made to promote Christian knowledge on the 
continent of America and the adjacent islands, 
but it was not until 1784 that the English Church 
in America received its first bishop. In that 
year Dr. Seabury was consecrated, at Aberdeen 
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in Scotland, Bishop of Connecticut, the officiating 
bishops being Kilgour of Aberdeen, Pctrie of 
Ross and Moray, and John Skinner, coadjutor 
Bishop of Aberdeen. The difficulties of con- 
secration by English bishops having at length 
been got over, Dr. White and Dr. Provoost 
were respectively consecrated, in 1787, at 
Lambeth Chapel, Bishops of Pennsylvania and 
New York respectively. From this small begin- 
ning, the American episcopate has grown, until 
there are now over seventy bishops of the 
Anglican Communion ministering in the United 
States. 

The first bishop of British North America was 
Bishop Inglis, who was consecrated at Lambeth, 
and appointed to Nova Scotia in 1787. In 1793 
Canada was formed into a bishopric. Dr. Jacob 
Mountain, consecrated at Lambeth in that year, 
being made the first bishop of Quebec. In 1S39 
Nova Scotia was divided into two dioceses — 
Nova Scotia and Newfoundland — a further 
division in 1845 leading to the formation of a 
new diocese — Fredericton. In 1839 the diocese 
of Toronto was formed out of Quebec, from 
which, in 1857 and 1861, the sees of Huron and 
Ontario were respectively taken. Montreal was 
made a separate diocese in 1S50. In 1873 the 
see of Algoma, to the north of the chain of 
lakes, was formed, and two years afterwards 
(1S75), Niagara was made a separate diocese. 
Ottawa was formed into a separate see in 
1896. 

The diocese of Rupert's Land — extending over 
the Hudson Bay Company's territories in the 
wesc^was formed in 1849, out of which Moosonee 
was taken in 1S72, and two years later (1S74), 
two new sees, Saskatchewan and Athabasca, 
the latter being further divided in 18:^4 into 
Athabasca and Mackenzie River. In the same 
year Qu'Appelle was formed, and seven years 
later (1891) Selkirk was made into a new 
diocese. 

On the Pacific side of the continent British 
Columbia became a diocese in 1859, and two 
new diocese-s — Vancouver and Caledonia— were 
formed in 1879. 

The following descriptions of the various 
dioceses are taken from the Official Year-Book 
ef the Church of England {or 1897 : — 



PROVINCE OF CANADA. 

Metropolitan— The Most Rev. John Travers 
Lewis, D.D., D.C.L., Archbishop of Ontario. 

Diocese of Fredericton, 

General Description. — This dio- 
cese was founded in 1S45, before 
which time it formed part of the 
diocese of Nova Scotia. It com- 
prises the whole of the civil pro- 
vince of New Brunswick, and is 
bounded on the north by the pro- 
vince of Quebec, on the east by the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence, on the south by the Bay of 
Fundy, and on the west by the State of Maine 
(U.S.). A narrow isthmus, about 15 miles 
acro.ss at its narrowest part, joins it on the 
south-east to the province of Nova Scotia. The 
area is 27,174 square miles, and the population, 
according to the census of 1891, was 321,263. 

Chnrch Work. — By the last census (1891) 
there were 43,095 members of the Church of 
England, and there arc at present 7284 com- 
municants. The number baptized was 1205, 
and confirmed (J57. There are 73 on the roll 
of the clergy : of these, five have retired from 
the charge of parishes, and two hold official 
posts, There are about 1 58 consecrated churches 
or chapels of ease, and 134 mission stations. 
A cathedral chapter with provisional statutes 
has been formed, consisting of the bishop, the 
dean, two archdeacons, six canons, and four 
lay members, making the organization of the 
Church more complete, and increasing, it is 
hoped, its influence and power, 

Bishop's Seat. — Fredericton, New Brunswick. 

Diocese of Algoma. 

General Description. — The 
diocese, founded in 1873, is a 
purely missionary one. The 
clergy now number 27, of whom 
six are deacons. Their minis- 
trations extend over an area of 
nearly 50,000 square miles. 
Bishop's Scat, — Bishophurst, 
Saulle Stc, Marie, Ontario. 

Territory. — Civil districts of Muskoka, Parry 
Sound, and East and West Algoma. 
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Diocese ok Huron. 

General Description. — The dio- 
cese territorially contains 13 coun- 
ties, covering an area of 12.GOO 
square miles, having to the north 
the waters of Lake Huron, to the 
south those of Lake Erie, to the 
west the river and lake of St. 
Clair, and to the east the diocese of Niagara. 
The population is estimated at over 800,000. 
The cities and towns in the diocese are numerous, 
though none of them are large. London, in 
which is the cathedral and the residence of the 
bishop, has a population of 32,000, St, Thomas 
10,000, Windsor 10,000, etc. 

Church Work. — Clergy in active service, 140. 
Total number on the roll, 155, Number of 
church edifices, 246; value of same, $83 [,465. 
Seating accommodation. 59,848. Number of 
parsonages, 77. Church population, 57,525. 
Communicants, 14,809. Sunday schools in the 
diocese, 228. Pupils, 1 7,998. Total number 
of those engaged in Sunday school work — 
officers, teachers, and pupils— 20, 1 1 3. 
Bishop's 6Vrt/.— London, Ontario. 

Diocese of Montreal. 

General Description. — This dio- 
cese was divided from that of 
Quebec in 1850. It is bounded on 
the south and west by the United 
Slates and the province of Ontario, 
and on the east by the eastern 
boundaries of the counties of 
Berthicr, Richelieu, Bagot, Shefford, and Brome. 
The population in iSgt was 739,000. 

Church Work. — The proportion of the Church 
of England to the entire population is less than 
7 per cent., French and Roman Catholics largely 
predominating. The number of the Church 
members in 1895 was about 52,000; of com- 
municants about 9978. There are 95 parishes 
and missions, with I45 churches, and 53 other 
stations where services arc occasionally held. 
The clergy number 1 10, the lay readers 47, and 
the students of the Diocesan Theological College, 
of whom there were 22 last year, work in the 
vacant parishes and missions during the summer 
months. In 1895 there were 1585 baptisms 
951 confirmations, and seven priests and eight 
deacons were ordained. 



Bishop's Seat. — Montreal. 
Territory. — Montreal. Area, 44,000 square 
miles. 

Diocese of Niagara. 

General Description. — The see 
was founded in 1875, and is the 
smallest of the Canadian dioceses 
in point of area, although in 
tiie number of clergy it exceeds 
several. 

Church Work. — The six coun- 
ties which form the diocese con- 
tain a total population of 152,000, The 
members of the Church of England known 
to our clergy, 31,000, of whom 7665 are com- 
municants. Their contributions towards the 
support of their clergy, and to all Church 
purposes, amounted last year to %\ T7,73I. The 
baptisms in 1893-4 were 1066. Four were 
ordained in the year, and 809 confirmed. There 
are ^j clergy in the diocese. 
Bishop's Jim/. ^Hamilton. 





Diocese of Nuva Scotia. 

General Description. — This is 
the earliest of the colonial sees, 
and was founded in 17S7. It 
comprises two distinct provinces 
—Nova Scotia (including the 
island of Cape Breton) and Prince 
Edward Island. The former has 
20,900 square miles, with a population 
of 450,396 ; the latter is much smaller, being 
2133 miles in extent, and having a population 
of 109,078. There is very little immigration into 
either part of the diocese. Emigration of the 
most energetic young people to the United 
States, and now still more to the north-western 
territory, impoverishes the diocese. 

Church Work. — There are 64,410 members 
of the Church of England in Nova Scotia, of 
whom 7000 are communicants. The parishes 
number 7 1 and missions eight, and are served by 
101 clergy. In the year 1894 there were 1376 
baptisms. The Church people in Prince Edward 
Island are 6646, of whom 1030 are com- 
municants. There are 10 parishes, with 10 
clergy. The baptisms in 1894 were 105. 
Bishop's Seal, — Bishopsthorpe, Halifax. 
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Diocese of Ontario. 

General Description. — The first 
bishop of this diocese was elected 
on June 13, 1861, but through 
unforeseen delays was not con- 
secrated till March 25, 1862. The 
diocese consists of the fifteen 
eastern counties of the civil pro- 
vince of Ontario with that part of the district 
of Nipissing, which lies south of the Mattawan 
River, comprising 210 townships in an area of 
some 20,ocx3 square miles, containing a popu- 
lation of 490,221. 

Church Work. — The number of Church people, 
as reported by the census of iSgi, is 80,535, ^f 
whom only 52,115 appear to be known to the 
clergy. These are gathered into 2S0 congre- 
gations, of which 230 worship in churches pro- 
vided with 44.632 sittings, and 50 in school 
houses, halls, and other buildings. These con- 
gregations are grouped into 113 parishes and 
missions served by 1 16 priests and seven deacons, 
who report 16.627 communicants. Nine other 
priests are on the retired list, 

Bishop's. Seat. — Kingston, Ontario. 

Diocese of Quebec. 

General Description. — This dio- 
cese was founded in 1793, and has 
a population of 560,000, of whom 
500,000 are French. Those living 
on the coast are fishermen ; those 
in the district between the St, 
Lawrence and the United States 
border are engaged in agriculture. Timber is 
exported from Quebec Sherbrooke is the 
capital of the agricultural district, and has 
also some beginnings of manufacture. There 
is little immigration — more leave the country 
than come to it. 

Church Work. — The number of Church 
members is 26,760 ; of communicants, 7327. 
There are 118 consecrated churches and 39 
mission stations, and 67 clergy, six of them 
pensioned. The number of persons confirmed 
in the year 1804 was 4S5 ; and there were 11 
ordinations. 
Bishop's Seal. — Quebec, 

Territory. — District of Gaspc, Quebec, Three 
Rivers, and St. Francis. 




Diocese of Toronto, 

General Description. — The see 
was founded in 1839, By succes- 
sive subdivisions the original area 
now comprises five dioceses. 

It is bounded on the north by 
the Georgian Bay and Muskoka 
territory, on the south by Lake 
Ontario, on the east by the diocese of Ontario, 
on the west by the dioceses of Niagara and 
Huron. Its area is 3269 square miles, with 
a population, according to the census of 1891, 
of 549,644 (the city of Toronto having a popu- 
lation of 174,425). 

The character of the population throughout 
the country parts of the diocese is mostly agri- 
cultural, with a considerable amount of lumbering. 
Church Work. — The number of Church 
members in 1891 was 129,893 ; there are 18,366 
communicants and 188 clergy. There are 226 
permanent churches, and 51 mission stations, 12 
rectories, 68 parishes, and 46 missions. There 
were 3349 baptisms last year; 1343 persons 
were confirmed, and 21 ordained — 13 deacons 
and eight priests. 

See House. — Toronto, 



PROVINCE OF RUPERT'S LAND. 

The Most Rev, Roiiert Machray, D,D., 
LL.D„ D.C.L., Archbishop of Rupert's 
Land, Primate of All Canada ; Prelate of 
the Order of St Michael and St. George. 

Diocese of Rupert's Land. 

General Description. — The dio- 



cese, founded in 1849, extends from 
the United States about 350 miles 
north, and is nearly 600 miles in 
breadth. The population is about 
210,000. Manitoba, a fine agri- 
cultural country, is included in it, and the 
southern half of that province is sparsely settled. 
The rest of the diocese is uncultivated, and in- 
habited by small bands of Indians, among whom 
are a few small settlements of while people 

Church Work. — The Church members form 
nearly one-fourth of the population, except in 
certain districts which are almost exclusively 
occupied by Roman Catholic French, Mennonite 
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Germans, Russians, and Lutheran Icelanders. 
There are 80 licensed clergy. There are 90 
churches, chiefly built of wood, and services are 
more or less regularly held in about 135 other 
places — in schoolrooms, halls, or other buildings. 
There are about 72 licensed voluntary lay 
readers. Four hundred and fifty-two were con- 
firmed between Easter, 1895. and Easter, iSgfi. 

See House. — Bishop's Court, Winnipeg, 
Canada. 

Territory. — The province of Manitoba, part 
of the territory of Keewatin, and part of 
Ontario, say 200,000 square miles. 



Diocese of Athabasca. 

Genera/ DescripiUm. — This 
comprises the southern portion 
fif the original diocese of that 
name, which included what is 
now called the diocese of Mac- 
kenzie River, The division was 
effected at the Provincial Synod 
of the Church of England in 
Rupert's Land in 1883. 

The missions at present occupied in this 
diocese are St. Paul's Mission, Chipewyan, 
extending northward to Fort Smith, on Slave 
River, and southward to Fort McMurray, on 
the Athabasca River, 

Vermilion, the most central point in the 
diocese, is occupied by St. Luke's Mission. Iti 
outposts are, to the west. Battle River; to the 
east. Little Red River. The work here is varied. 
Crccs. Beaveis, and Slave Indians, from Hay 
River to the north trade at this port, or hunt 
in the immediate vicinity. The New Training 
School is connected with this mission. 

The Christ Church Mission, near Smoky 
River, includes a farm and mission school. 

The mission of St. Peter's, Lesser Slave Lake. 
St. Andrew's Mission, White Fish Lake. A 
mission, to be known as that of St. John's, was 
commenced last year in the very heart of the 
country between the Athabasca and Peace 
Rivers for work among the Crees. 

The mission at Athabasca Landing is the 
residence of the bishop. 

Territory. — North -West Territory, Dominion 
of Canada. Area, 250,000 square miles. 
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Diocese of Mackenzie River. 

General Description. — The 
diocese of Mackenzie River was 
separated from the diocese of 
Rupert's Land in 1875, and 
from Athabasca in 1K84, and 
the diocese of Selkirk was sepa- 
rated from it in 1891; but it 
still remains one of the largest 
of the colonial dioceses, and contains upwards 
of 500,000 square miles. 

Church Work. — Eight mission stations have 
been established, with the same number of 
mission houses ; but only three churches have 
been erected ; one other is in course of con- 
struction. There are six ordained missionaries, 
three lay workers, and 1 1 native catechists. 
A new station has been opened at Hay River, 
and the Indians there arc attaching themselves 
to our mission. The work amongst the Esqui- 
maux is also giving much encouragement. A 
station has been established at Herschel Island, 
in the Arctic Ocean, west of the Mackenzie 
River, where hundreds of them assemble in the 
course of the year, and they are visited at other 
places. The diocesan school is steadily pro- 
gressing. 

Bishop's .'■teat. — Mackenzie River, N.W.T,, 
Canada. 

Territory. — North-West Territory, Dominion 
of Canada. 

Diocese of Selkirk, 

This diocese was formed in 
1891 out of that of Mackenzie 
River. It contains that part of 
the North - West Territory of 
Canada which lies west of the 
Rocky Mountains, It extends 
north to south from the Arctic 
Sea, lat. 70, to British Columbia, 
lat. 40, and east to west from the Rocky Moun- 
tains to the boundary of American Alaska, W. 
long. 141". The diocese thus contains about 
200,000 square miles. 

The population is very small, comprising a 
few hundred gold miners, and a few thousands 
of roving Indians; but the country is a rich 
one, and is opening to civilization. More 
immigrants are entering it. 

There are two routes of entrance to the 
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Country, viz, one across the coast range of 
mountains from Juneau, Alaska, and thence 

down the Yukon ; the other by steamer from 
St. Michael's, at the mouth of the Yukon River. 
Several American river steamers now run on the 
Yukon River during the summer months, and 
connect with ocean steamers from San Francisco, 
California. [The recent discovery of gold in this 
region is already attracting a large population.] 

Bishop's 5a(A— Yukon River. 

Territory.~i:\xG. Yukon District of Norlli- 
West Territory of Canada. 

Diocese of Moosonee. 

Ci-iieral Deseriptieti.—V[.oo?.o- 
nee formed part of the original 
diocese of Rupert's Land, out 
TU(yV/l' of which it was taken in 1872, 
when the first bishop was con- 
secrated. The diocese is the 
whole of the basin of Hudson's 
Bay, and the population may 
be estimated at 10,000. 

Church Work. — The Church members are 
about 5000 ; communicants, 700 ; and there are 
to clergy. There is a pro-cathedral at Moose, 
and there are churches at 1 1 other places. 
The whole of the Crees in the diocese have 
been baptized, as well as at least three-fourths 
of the Ojibbeways. The dicccsc is divided into 
large districts, over each of which a clergyman 
is placed. His work is arduous, as he has to 
travel throughout his district at least once a 
year. This is done in summer by means of 
canoe, and in the winter cither on snow-shoes 
or with dogs and sledges. 
Bishop's >W. — Moose Fort. 
Territory. — Eastern division of Rupert's Land. 
Nominally, 600,000 square miles, but practically 
unlimited to the north. 

Diocese ok Qu' A itelle. 

General Description, — This dio- 
cese was founded in 1884, and 
contains an area of t?9,ooo square 
miles, with a population of about 
40.000, It was formed out of the 
dioceses of Rupert's Land and 
Saskalchewan, and is bounded on 
the east by Manitoba (the present 
diocese of Rupert's Land), on the north and 
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west by the diocese of Saskatchewan, and on 
the south by the United States. It is entirely 
agricultural. Immigration into this district 
began about 1883. 

Church Work, — The diocese is divided into 
1 1 districts, all of which contain a large number 
of out-stations. The great difficulty to be con- 
tended against is the absence of any large centre 
of population (Regina, the capital, has only 
about 1500 inhabitants), and the way in which 
the people are thinly scattered over a wide 
area. There are now 22 clergy ; 25 churches 
have been built ; two more are in course of 
erection. The number of Church people, accord- 
ing to the census of 1893, was about 8000. 
There are about 1 174 communicants. 

Bishop's Seat. — Regina. 

Territory. — District of Assiniboia, North- 
western Territory. Area, 89,000 square mile.'^. 

Diocese of Saskatchewan. 

j^ General Description. — The 

UJP diocese of Saskatchewan was 

mmSl^^^m l^ormed out of Rupert's Land 

B^I^HV in 1873. It embraces the dis- 

1 fc-jJ.-3 I trict of Saskatchewan, together 

I^^BMJ with a large extent of territory 

^^^^^^ lying to the north. Its area is 

about 200,000 square miles. It 

has a considerable Indian population, the great 

majority of whom are members of the Church, 

Settlements exist in several places, e.g. Prince 

Albert, Duck Lake, Saskatoon, Battleford, Carrot 

River, Birch Hills, Stoney Creek, etc. 

Bishop's Scat. — Bishop's Court, Calgary, 
N.W.T., Canada. 

Territory. — Saskatchewan : the provincial dis- 
trict of Saskalchewan, and a portion of territory 
lying north-east thereof, in North-West Canada. 

Diocese of Calgary. 

General Description. — This 
diocese was established in 1888, 
having been taken from the 
diocese of Saskatchewan. Its 
area is about too,ooo square 
miles. The Canadian Pacific 
Railway passes right across it, 
and the Calgary and Edmonton 
Railway runs 300 miles from Macleod to Ed- 
monton. Its population is steadily increasing. 
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The diocese was formed in order to facilitate 
organization. It has its own synod and its 
separate and full representation in the synod 
of the province of Rupert's Land, but its bishop 
is also Bishop of Saskatchewan until adequate 
provision is made for the support of the episco- 
pate, when it will be the duty of the bishop to 
resign one of the sees. 

The bbhop resides at Calgary. 

Territory. — The district of Alberta, in the 
North- West Territories. 

INDEPENDENT DIOCESES. 
Diocese of Caledonia. 

General Description. — This 
diocese in 1879 was separated 
from that which formerly in- 
cluded the whole province. It 
is generally rugged and covered 
with forests, which shelter vast 
numbers of fur-bearing animals 
of various kinds. The trappers 
ate mostly Indians, The lakes, rivers, and 
adjacent seas teem with valuable fish, which 
is likely to prove a larger and more reliable 
source of revenue than the gold mines. Besides 
the Chinese, who for many years have greatly 
assisted in developing the country, but are 
commonly abused, the Japanese have lately 
appeared, and seem likely to stay and thrive. 
Their success is likely to prove detrimental to 
the interests of European immigrants. 
Bishop's .S'(?fl/.--Mella Kalla. 
Territory. — North mainland of British Colum- 
bia and Queen Charlotte Islands. 

Diocese of Columbia. 

General Description. — This dio- 
cese was founded in 1859; the 
diocese of Caledonia was sepa- 

rated from it in 1S79 ; and in the 

JRg 1 same year the diocese of New 
^TEjy Westminster also was formed out 
of it. It now comprises Van- 
couver Island and the adjacent islands, and has 
an area of 17,COO square miles, being about 350 
miles in length, by from 50 to 120 in breadth. 
Agriculture, coal-mining, iron foundries, lumber 
mills, leather factories, shipbuilding, salmon and 
seal fisheries, employ most of the people. The 
population, including all races, is about 45,000. 




Church Work. — Victoria, the capital of the 
civil province of British Columbia, is situated 
in this diocese, and handsome public buildings 
are in course of erection. The other consider- 
able towns are Nanaimo, Wellington, Union, and 
Comox, the centres of the coal-mining industry. 

The statistics for 1895 are : — Clergy. 22 ; 
churches, 30; communicants, 1460; baptisms, 
261 ; confirmations, 107. At Alert Bay there 
is an Indian Industrial School under the charge 
of Rev. A. J. Hall, M.A., in connection with the 
C.M.S. 

Bishop's Seat. — Vancouver, 

Territory, — Vancouver Island and adjacent 
islands. 

Diocese of Newfoundland and Bermud,\. 

Ncvfoundland. 

Genei'al Description. — The 
population of the Newfoundland 
and Labrador portions of the 
diocese, according to the census 
of 1891, was 202,040. The 
chief industries are the cod, 
seal, and lobster fisheries, in 
which one-half of the inhabi- 
tants are engaged. 

Church Work. — According to the census of 
1891, 69,824 were registered as belonging to 
the Church of England. In 1895 there wore 
about 11,000 communicants, and 2110 were 
confirmed, There are 54 licensed clergy- 
men. Of these, three have retired from active 
work, and one is superintendent of education 
and examining chaplain to the bishop. All the 
others are engaged in parochial or missionary 
work. There are 137 licensed lay readers, a 
cathedral, and 136 other consecrated churches, 
exclusive of school chapels. There are 52 
parishes or missions. 

Bermuda. 

Church Work. — Bermuda was formerly an 
archdeaconry in the diocese of Nova Scotia. 
In 1839 the diocese of Newfoundland was 
founded, and Bermuda was attached to it, the 
bishop having, by letters patent, episcopal juris- 
diction in Bermuda. The Church in Bermuda 
is established. In 1878, an Act of the Colonial 
Legislature was passed authorizing the forma- 
tion of a synod, chiefly with a view to providing 
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for the episcopal supervision of the Church in 
these islands. This had become necessary- 
through the death of Bishop Feild. As the 
result of the action taken by the Synod immedi- 
ately after its constitution, the church in 
Bermuda still remains in connection with the 
diocese of Newfoundland. The colony is divided 
into nine parishes. There are five livings, four 
of the rectors having each two parishes, and the 
rector of St. George's having under his charge 
an adjoining island, St. David's, There are nine 
parish churches, one chapel of ease on St. David's, 
and one chapel of ease and two rooms in which 
Divine service is held in the town of Hamilton. 
There are five rectors and three curates, anj 
usually also a minister of Trinity Church in the 
town of Hamilton. There is also a chaplain to 
the forces, and a naval chaplain at the dockyard. 
At the census in 1 891 the numbers of the Church 
of England members were 10,627. The com- 
municants number 2046, The bishop spends 
every alternate winter in this part of his diocese. 

liislwp's Seat. — St. John's, Newfoundland. 

rfrr/V*??:)'.— Newfoundland, parts of Labrador, 
and Bermuda. 

Diocese of New Westminster. 
^1 General Description. — This 

BM diocese was founded in i S79. and 

consists of a district lying be- 
tween the 49th and S4lh paral- 
lels of north latitude, bounded on 
the east by the Rocky Mountains, 
and on the west by the Strait 
of Georgia. The population, in- 
cluding Indians and Chinese, is about 60,000 

CIntrcli Work.—A second church has been 
built in New Westminster, and the parish church 
has been constituted the cathedral of the diocese. 
A mission to Chinese has been started in New 
Westminster and Vancouver. The most impor- 
tant development in the country districts has 
been in Kootenay, where silver mining is assum- 
ing large proportions. A number of new towns 
have sprung into e.xistence, chief among which 
are Nelson and Kaslo, where a mission has been 
opened by aid of a grant of S.P.G, and Ross- 
land, where there is a missionary. 
Bishop's Seat. — New Westminster. 
Territory. — Southern mainland of British 
Columbia. 




PROVINCE OF THE WEST INDIES. 

Metropolitan— 1\\G Most Rev. Enos Nuttall, 
D.D., Archbishop of Jamaica. 

The history of the Church in the West Indies 
is a record of difficulties slowly overcome. In 
1710 General Codrington laid the basis for 
good work by the formation of Codrington 
College, Barbados; but it was not until 1824 
that the West Indies received its first bishops, 
Jamaica and Barbados having been founded 
in that year. In 1842 the diocese of Barbados 
was divided into three— Guiana, Antigua, and 
Barbados; while in 1861 the Bahamas (diocese 
of Nassau) were separated from Jamaica, and 
received their first bishop. In 1872 Trinidad 
became a separate diocese ; six years later the 
Windward Islands were made into a new 
bishopric, and in 1880 Honduras received its 
first bishop. The Falkland I.slands, off the 
southern part of South America, were made 
into a bishopric in 1870. 

The following detailed description of the 
dioceses is taken from the Official Year-Book 
(S.P.C.K.) for 1897:— 

Diocese of Guiana. 

General Description. — Guiana 
was erected a separate see from 
Barbados in 1S43. The diocese 
is co-extensive with the colony 
of British Guiana, and extends 
from Venezuela on the west to 
Surinam on the east, having a sea- 
board of nearly 300 miles. The country is 
traversed by immense rivers running north and 
south, the chief of which are the Amacura, 
Wainii, Pomeroon, Demerara. Esscquebo, Ber- 
bice, Corentyne, and may be divided into three 
distinct belts : (1) The flat alluvial land running 
inland 40 or 50 miles, which is under the culti- 
vation of sugar, rice, cocoa, etc. This portion 
is thickly populated by people of various nation- 
alities. (2) Forest land running south for 300 
miles, sparsely inhabited by Indians and the 
workers on the gold fields. (3) Savannah lands, 
inhabited almost entirely by Indians, 

Population. — Perhaps Guiana comprises more 
nationalities than any other country. In 1891 
the population was estimated (though the 
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estimate is only approximate) at nearly 300,000, of Antigua, Dominica, Barbuda, Montscrrat, 



and consisting of: (1) Aboriginal Indians, 
including a dozen distinct tribes and languages, 
8000 ; (3) Portuguese, 12,000; (3) Hindoos, 
etc., 106,000: (4) Chinese, 4000: (5) Negro, 
120,000; (6) Europeans, 5000; (7) mixed races. 
Church Wt.irk.~T\\e parishes, chapelries, and 



St. Kitt's, Nevis, Anguilla, Tortota, Virgin 
Gorda, and Anegada, as well as churches 
in the foreign islands of St. Bartholomew 
(French), Saba (Dutch), Santa Cruz and St, 
Thomas (Danish), I'orto Rico and Vidques 
(Bieque) (Spanish). English is the language of 



mission stations number 113, ministered to by the common people in all these islands, except 
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some 46 clergy, including the bishop, with about 
?y catcchists and schoolmasters. 
Bishop's 5f (7/.^ Georgetown. 

Diocese of Antigua, 

General Description. — This dio- 
cese was formed in 1842, when 
the diocese of Barbados was, by 
letters patent from the Crown, 
divided into three — Barbados, 
British Guiana, and Antigua. 
The diocese embraces the English islands 




Dominica, which was formerly a French posses- 
sion, and Porto Rico, which has always be- 
longed to Spain. 

Church Work. — There arc 43 churches with 
separate parishes or districts, besides school- 
rooms licensed for public worship ; and there 
are ly clergy (of whom 20 were born in the 
West Indies), assisted by 40 licensed lay 
readers. 

Bishop's Seat.— St. John's, Antigua. 
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DmcEsEs OF Barbados and the Wind- 
ward Islands. 

Barbados. 

General Description. — The dio- 
cese of Barbados was founded in 
1S24, Originally the dioceses of 
Guiana, Trinidad, Antigua, and 
the Windward Islands were in- 
cluded in it. It now consists of the 
latter and the island of Barbados 
only. The bishop has jurisdiction over the two 
Anglican congregations in the island of St. 
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Lucia, the inhabitants of which are almost 
entirely Roman Catholic. 

Church Work. — By the last census the popu- 
lation of Barbados was 182,396, of whom 156,539 
are entered as belonging to the Church of Eng- 
land. There are 1 1 parishes, 47 churches and 
chapels, and 54 clergy. 




T/ie IViruiward Islands. 

Church Work. — These islands are divided into 
two archdeaconries, St. Vincent and Grenada. 
The former includes the island of St. Vincent 
and the Grenadines, with the exception of the 
island of Carriacon, which is in the archdeaconry 
of Grenada. The population is 136,100, of 
whom 57,527 are returned as belonging to the 
Church of England. There are 17 clergy, in- 
cluding St. Lucia, 39 churches, and nine mission 
rooms. 

Bishop's Sfiit. — Bishop's Court, Barbados. 

Territory. — Islands of Barbados, St. Vincent, 
Grenada, and St, Lucia. 

Diocese ok Jamaica. 

General Description. — In the 
year 1824, Jamaica, the Bahamas, 
and the settlements in the Bay of 
Honduras were created a bishop's 
see. but the Bahamas and Hon- 
duras have since been made sepa- 
rate dioceses, and the diocese now 
consists of the island of Jamaica, which is 144 
miles long by 49 broad, and contains 4193 
square miles. The census of 1S91 gave a total 
population of 639,491. 

Church Work.^Oa, the diocesan lists for 1895 
there were 41,812 registered members of the 
Church of England, of whom the greater part 
are communicants. The number of consecrated 
churches is 103, in addition to which there are 
174 school chapels. 
See House. — Kingston, Jamaica. 

Diocese of Nassau. 

General Description. — The see 
of Nassau was founded in 1861. 
The diocese consists of the Ba- 
hama Islands, together with the 
Turks and Caicos group, and has 
a land area of about 4420 square 
miles. 

The population, according to the census of 
1S91, was 52,309. 

Church Work. — The number of mission 
stations, including churches, is 92 ; of clergy, 23 ; 
of professing church people, about 16,000 ; and 
of communicants, 5315. 
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British Honduras. 

The diocese embraces the 
colony of British Honduras and 
the Atlantic coast-line of Central 
America to and including the 
State of Panama. The area of 
the colony is 7560 square miles, 
and the coast-line of the diocese 
is 1500 miles. The population 
of the colony is 40,000, and of the ports and 
towns on the coast of Centra! America over 
100,000, The diocese was formed from that of 
Jamaica in 1883. 

The present staff of church workers are the 
bishop, archdeacon, and 15 clergymen and 25 
licensed lay readers. The colony is divided 
into eight mission parishes, and in the extra- 
colonial sphere there are missions at Bluefields, 



Grey Town, Colon, and Panama, and Rama, 
Port Limon, and San Jos^ and on the railway 
between Colon and Panama. 

Diocese of Trinidad. 

General Description. — The dio- 
cese comprises the islands of Trini- 
dad and Tobago, contains 186S 
square miles, and a population of 
240,000, of whom 7S,ooo are Hin- 
doos and Chinese. The Hindoos 
are nearly all heathen. The figures 
of the Church of England are— total, 58,000 ; 
communicants, ii.ooo; children under religious 
instruction, 9000 ; confirmed, Easter, 1S94, to 
Easter, 1895, 1320; baptized, 3300. There are 
25 clergy and 29 lay readers. 
Bishop's Seat. — Trinidad. 
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INDEPENDENT DIOCESE. 
Diocese of Falkland Islands. 

These islands are administered 
as a Crown Colony, and have a 
population of less than 2000. The 
bishop's sphere of administration is 
not confined to this colony ; but, 
with the exception of British Guiana 
and the United States of Columbia, 
is coextensive with the continent of South 
America. 

The clergy arc but 27 in number, the English, 
except in the temperate regions and at large 
commercial centres, being widely scattered. 



MAP XIV.— India and the East. 

Before the beginnings of history India was 
inhabited by non-Aryan tribes. The date of 
the Aryan conquest has not been determined, 
but it probably took place not later than li.c, 
1000. Hinduism had then taken shape. Bud- 
dhism, which was a kind of reformation of 
Hinduism, had its origin about JJ.C. 600. By the 
year B.C. 223, Buddhism had spread its doctrines 
from Afghdnistdn to China, and from Central 
Asia to Ceylon. Another influence began to 
make itself felt at this time. The Gr.'eco-Bactrian 
monarchs — the successors of Seleucus Nicator — 
carried Greek arms as far as the Jumna ; but 
they were expelled about A.D. 126 by a Tartar 
tribe. Scythian migrations into India culmi- 
nated about A.D. 40 ; but these tribes were 
eventually driven out by the Aryan rulers, who, 
having extirpated Buddhism and re-established 
Hinduism, maintained their position until the 
Arab invasion, which began in A.D. 664, The 
Arab power in India lasted, with fluctuations, 
until the invasion of Timur in 139S. In 1525 
Babar, the fifth in descent from Timur, founded 
the Mogul Empire, which lasted, at least in 
name, until 1857. The Portuguese began their 
conquests in India in 1505, Goa having been 
captured at this time. From this date until 
1600, the whole trade of the East was practically 
in Portuguese hands. The Dutch, who had 
occupied positions further East, gradually en- 
croached upon the Portuguese settlements, and, 
under the name of the Dutch East India 



Company, consolidated their Oriental posses- 
sions. The Dutch maintained their supremacy 
in these regions, with some fluctuations, until 
1758, when Clive's victory at Chinsurah forced 
them to an ignominious capitulation. In the 
French war, from 1781 to 181 1, England wrested 
from Holland every one of her colonies, although 
Java was restored in iSi6, and Sumatra ex- 
changed for Malacca in 1824. 

The English East India Company (under 
another name) was incorporated by Royal 
Charter in 1600. Notwithstanding Dutch and 
Portuguese opposition, factories were established 
by it one after the other on the coast. In 1661 
Bombay was ceded to the British Crown as part 
of the dower of Catharine of Braganza, the 
queen of Charles II., and was handed over to 
the East India Company in 166S. The French 
began, from 1672 onwards, to dispute the 
paramount influence of England in India, and 
the next century is a record of conflicts between 
the two powers for supremacy. Dupleix and 
Clive are the two names associated with this 
struggle, which ended in the complete overthrow 
of French influence in the country, and the 
establishment of English on its ruins. 

When the English Church, through the Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge, first showed 
an interest in missionary work in India, it con- 
centrated its attention on the Danish Protestant 
Mission, already established by Zicgenbalg 
(1706) at Tranquebar, which at this time was 
under Portuguese influence. Owing to the aid 
given by the S.P.C.K., this mission was gradually 
extended to Madras, Cuddalore, Trichinopoly, 
and Tanjore. Christian Frederick Schwartz 
went out to the mission about the middle of 
the century, and it was by his exertions that the 
work was greatly extended. A mission was 
begun also at Calcutta by Kiernander in 1758. 
It has been estimated that 50,000 were baptized 
during the eighteenth century, but at the middle 
of the present century there seemed to have been 
no fruits of the mission, Schwartz died in 1798, 
and the East India Company for some years 
nfterwards showed bitter hostility to mission 
work. A few devoted men, however, like Henry 
Martyn (1805-1812), Daniel Corric (afterwards 
Bishop of Madras), David Brown, and Claudius 
Buchanan, carried on missionary work among 
the heathen, besides ministering to their own 
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countrymen ; but definite missionary work on 
the part of the Church of England dates from 
1813, when toleration clauses were added to the 
East India Company's Charter. 

The following statement is condensed from 
the Reports of the Boards of Missions (S.P.C.K., 
1894), and from the Official Year- Book (1897): — 

Dr. Middleton was consecrated Bishop of 
Calcutta, with the whole of the East Indies as 
his diocese, in 1814, and was succeeded by 
Bishop Heber in 1823, Bishop James in 1827, 
Bishop Turner in 1829, and Bishop Daniel 
Wilson in 1832. The memorable episcopate of 
Bishop Wilson (1832-1858) marks a distinct 
stage in advance. India and Ceylon were formed 
into an ecclesiastical province, with the Bishop 
of Calcutta as metropolitan. The East India 
Company's Act of 1S33 authorized the constitu- 
tion by letters patent of two new sees, Madras 
and Bombay, embracing respectively the presi- 
dencies of Madras and Bombay. Archdeacon 
Corrie was consecrated first Bishop of Madras 
in 1835, and Dr. Carr first Bishop of Bombay in 
1S37, Ceylon was separated from Calcutta in 
1S45, when the see of Colombo was formed, and 
Dr. Chapman consecrated as its first bishop. 
The immense development of both European 
and native Church work which followed the 
Mutiny of 1857, made the existing organization 
of the Anglican communion still utterly inade- 
quate, and Bishop Cotton {1858-186O) longed to 
see the separation from the see of Calcutta of 
the Punjab and British Burma. Two episco- 
pates, however, had to pass before this stage 
could be reached. The death of Bishop Milmaii 
in 1S76 led to the formation of the see of 
Lahore by letters patent ; the new see of 
Rangoon, now including the whole of Burma 
and the Andaman Islands, was formed about 
the same time, Dr. French being consecrated 
first Bishop of Lahore, and Dr. Titcomb first 
Bishop of Rangoon in 1877. Two years later, 
Travancore and Cochin, being outside British 
India proper, were constituted a separate see, 
Dr. Speechly being consecrated first bishop in 
1 879. In 1 890 Chota Nagpur, a western 
division of the Province of Bengal, largely 
inhabited by an aboriginal tribe called Kols, 
amongst whom the S.P.G, carried on a flourish- 
ing mission, was formed into a separate 
diocese. By the strenuous exertions of the 



present Bishop of Calcutta (Dr. Johnson), a 
further see, Lucknow, was constituted by the 
same procedure as characterized the establish- 
ment of the bishoprics of Lahore and Rangoon, 
Dr. Clifford having been consecrated in January, 
1893. first bishop, and receiving, by commission 
from the Bishop of Calcutta, the charge of the 
whole North-West Provinces, in addition to Oudh, 
which, having been added to British India since 
the creation of the see of Calcutta, was assigned 
to the new bishop by his letters patent by the 
direct act of the Crown. Tinnevelly was formed 
out of Madras in 1S96, when Dr. Samuel Morley 
was made bishop. To speak roughly, the area 
of the diocese of Calcutta (to omit the portions 
handed over by commission to the Bishops of 
Lucknow and Chota Nagpur) contains a popu- 
lation of about 100,000,000 (see Nos. 1, 2, 5. 
in the table, p. 98), the diocese of Madras about 
55,000,000 (No. 8 in table), Bombay about 
30,000,000 (No. 7, with western portions of 
Rajputana and Central India in No. 5), Lahore 
about 30,500,000 (No. 6), Lucknow about 
50,000,000 (No. 3), Rangoon about 7,500,000 
(No. 9), Travancore about 3.700,000, Chota 
Nagpur about 5,500,000, and Colombo about 
3,000,000 (No. 10). It is obvious from these 
overwhelming figures, and a comparison of them 
with the number of Christians in each diocese, 
that the Church in India, great as the pro- 
gress has been since 1833, is still in a very 
early stage. 

The following detailed description of the 
dioceses is from the Year-Book for 1897 : — 



PROVINCE OF CALCUTTA (INDIA 
AND CEYLON). 

M(/rofio/iian—The Most Rev. EDWARD RALPH 
Johnson, D.D,, Bishop of Calcutta. 

Diocese ok Calcutta. 

General Description. — This dio- 
cese was founded in i8i4,and now 
consists of the provinces of Bengal 
and Assam, the Central Provinces, 
Central India, and part of Raj- 
putana. The North-West Pro- 
vinces and Chota Nagpur also 
legally belong to the diocese, but are adminis- 
tered by the Bishops of Lucknow and Chota 
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Nagpur by commission. Population, 110,430,125 
(census of 1891), including native states. 

Church Work. — The whole work of the 
Church is at present carried on very im- 
perfectly, but as far as means will allow, by 
124 clergy, of whom about 12 are usually 
absent from India on furlough. Of these 124, 
33 are Government chaplains, 22 are either on 



.states, Aden, etc.), about 22,oco,ooo are Hindus, 
about 4,500,000 Mussulmans, about 77,000 Par- 
sees, and about 131,500 Jews. The total of Chris- 
tians is about 167,000, of whom about 13,500 are 
Roman Catholics, a large proportion of these 
last being immigrants from Portuguese territory. 
Church Work. — The total population be- 
longing to the Church of England is returned 




the staff of the Additional Clergy Society, or 
otherwise engaged, and the missionaries, in- 
cluding native clergy, number 69. 
Bishop's Seat. — Calcutta. 



Diocese of Bombay. 

General Description. — This 
diocese was separated from that 
of Calcutta in 1833. It com- 
prises the whole presidency of 
Bombay, except the province 
of Sindh, which was attached 
to the new diocese of Lahore 
in 1878. Of a total population, 
in 1891, of about 27,000,000 {including feudatory 




in the census of 1891 as 23,227. Of this total, 
about 3700 are British troops and their families. 
The number of native Christians was returned 
as only 2601. At present the mission staff 
amounts to only 7^, all told. 
Bis/wp's Seat. — Bombay. 

Diocese of Chota Nagpur. 

The diocese of Chota Nagpur 
comprises the whole of the political 
division known by that name. The 
population of 5,500,000 is made up 
of Hindus, Mussulmans, and abori- 
ginal tribes ; there are only about 
500 Europeans. 
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The native Christians are said to exceed 
80,000, but many of these, counted as Roman 
Catholics, are but loosely connected with 
Christianity, The members of the Church of 
England number 14,000. 

Churcli Work. — The clergy number 2G. of 
whom 1 1 are Europeans. 

Bishop's Seat, — Ranch!, Bengal. 



Diocese of Colomiso. 

General Description. — This 



dio- 




cese was founded in 1H45, and com- 
prises the island of Ceylon, with 
a population of 3,007,789. This 
population is thus divided — Sinha- 
lese, 2,041,158 ; Tamils, 733.853 ; 
Moormen, 197,166. The Moormen are, as their 
name implies, almost without exception Mo- 
hammedans ; the Sinhalese, if not Christians, 
are Buddhists ; and the Tamils, if not Christians, 
are Hindus. The number of Christians is 
303,137. of whom about 350,000 are Roman 
Catholics, and about 25,000 Anglicans. 

Church Work. — No census of the Church 
has been taken since 1S90, when the adult 
members of the Church — i.e. those over 15 — 
were returned as 12,500; but probably this is 
a little under the number. The communicants 
were just Sooo. There are 81 clergy in the 
diocese ; 59 licensed catechists and lay readers 
(besides a great many unlicensed) ; 58 con- 
secrated churches, between 60 and 70 other 
churches and chapels, and rather more than 
300 church and missionary schools. 

Diocese ok Lahoke. 

General Description. — This 
diocese was founded in 1877. It 
consists of the Punjab (and its 
dependencies, including Kash- 
mir), taken frcm the diocese of 
Calcutta, and Sindh, taken from 
Bombay. The population is not 
less than 28,000,000, of whom 
rather more than half are Mohammedans. 

Church Work. — The number of clergy is 100, 
of whom 30 are Government chaplains, and 
eight are engaged in pastoral or educational 
work among Europeans. 
Bishop's Seat. — Lahore, 



Diocese ok Lucknow. 

General Description. — This dio- 
cese was founded in 1893. It con- 
Osists of the province of Oudh and 
the Jhansi Division. To this, by 
commission from the Bishop of 
Calcutta, the North-Wcst Provinces 
have been added. The population is over 
46,000,000, about 40,000,000 being Hindus, 
6,000,000 Mohammedans, and 50,000 Christians 
Church Worh. — The number of clergy is 78, 
of whom 24 are Government chaplains. 
Bishop's Seal. — Allahabad. 

Dioce.se of Madras, 

General Description. — The dio- 
cese was founded in 1832. It is 
conterminous with the presidency. 
Population, 35,630,440. Under the 
bishop are also the clergy in the 
native States of Mysore with 
Coorg (population, 4.364,632), and 
in Hyderabad with Berar (13,670,982). Tamil, 
Tclugu, Maiayalim, Tulu, Canarese, Hindustani, 
Mahratta, and some aboriginal dialects are 
spoken. 

Church Work. — There are about 1 38,000 Church 
of England Christians, of whom about 28,000 
are Europeans and Eurasians; 16,592 are 
catechumens ; native communicants, 33,429. 
There are 262 clergy, viz, 95 European and 
Eurasian, and 167 native. 
Bishop's Seat. — Madras. 

Diocese of Rangoon. 

General Description. — This 

diocese was founded in 1S77. 

__af^ f In 1887, after the annexation, 

"^^ Upper Burma was added by 

V^ letters patent to the diocese. 

^■jgijyg The estimated area is now over 

^^"^^^ 300,000 square miles, with a 

population of about 7,000,000, 

consisting of Europeans, Eurasians, Burmese, 

Chinese, natives of India, Karens, and other hill 

tribes. The Andamans, Nicobars, and Cocos 

Islands form part of the diocese. 

Church Work. — The total population of the 
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diocese may be reckoned at 8,cx)0,ooo. Of Church. The native Christians number 30,345. 

these, 6,888,280 are Buddhists, 168450 nature- excluding joo not under the C.M.S. at Trevan- 

worshippers, 172,432 Hindus, 253,640 Mussu!- dram and Quilon ; the clergy — European, iz, 

mans, and 121,000 Christians. The Christians and native, 27. 
are proximately — Baptists, 81,000 ; Roman Bishop's House. — Cottayam, Travancore. 




Cathoh'cs, 24.500; Church of England, 13,000, 
with others. 

Bishop's Seat. — -Rangoon. 

Diocese of Travancore and Cochin. 

{Ste map 0/ Southern India, p. 96) 

Jfc General Description. — This 

4JJP diocese, founded in 1879, is 

■ '- -^^JIl^^^ conterminous with the two 
native states from which it 
takes its name. The popu- 
lation of Travancore, the larger 
state of the two. is 2,557,736, 
and that of Cochin 722,906, 
the combined area being 8092 square miles. 

There are but few Europeans and Eurasians 
in the diocese belonging to the Anglican 




INDEPENDENT DIOCESE. 

Diocese of Sfngatore, Labuan, ano 
Sarawak. 

General Description. — The dio- 
cese of Labuan and Sarawak was 

founded in 1855. In 1869 the 
Uritish colony of the Straits Settlc- 
mcnts — i.e. Singapore, I'enang. and 
Malacca, with their dependencies, 
which up to that time had been 
included in the diocese of Calcutta — were placed 
under ihe jurisdiction of the Bishop of Labuan 
and Sarawak. In 18S1 the title of the see was 
changed to Singapore, Labuan, and Sarawak. 
The bishop, under a commission from the 
Archbishop of Canterbury and the Bishop of 
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London, has episcopal authority over the 
clergy and congregations in Java and else- 
where throughout the Malay Archipelago. 
Among the races at present brought under 
the work of the mission the following lan- 
guages arc spoken: Malay Dyak (two dialects), 
Chinese (five dialects), Tamil, Telugu, and 
Javanese. 

Church Work. — The number of Christians in 



communion with the Church of England is 
computed at 3500, of whom probably 1000 
are Europeans and Eurasians, There are 14 
clergymen — viz. 10 Europeans, one Eurasian, 
and three Asiatics. There are 12 consecrated 
churches and 11 mission chapels. 

The following table gives the religious 
statistics of India for iSgi : — 
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CHINA. COREA, AND JAPAN. 

Diocese of Victoria, Hong Konc. 

General Description. — Victoria is 
the city that has gradually arisen 
on ihe north side of the small 
island of Hong Kong since it was 
ceded to England by China in 
1843. It contains the residences 
of the British officials and merchants, barracks 
for the troops, and a densely crowded China 
town. Hong Kong and the district of British 
Kowloong, on the north side of the harbour, 
contain a Chinese population of about 170,000. 
The total British and foreign population, in- 
cluding the naval and military establishments, 
police, merchant shipping in liarbour, temporary 



and permanent residents, probably numbers not 
less than 8000. 

The Bishopric. — The Bishopric of Victoria 
was established in the year 1850. Until 1872 
this was the only English bishopric in China, 
which is now divided into four dioceses, called 
respectively. North China, Mid-China, South 
China, and Western China. The Bishopric of 
Victoria, now, therefore, includes only Church 
of England missions and clergy in South China. 
This consists, geographically, of Hong Kong, 
and the whole, or part, of the seven southern 
provinces of China, containing a population of 
about 90,000,000 souls, 

In 1894 there were Church members, 6383; 
clergy, 28 ; lay helpers, 263 ; communicants. 
^91 1. There are 184 churches or chapels. 

Bishop's 5m/.— Hong Kong. 
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Diocese of Mid-China. 

•■ General Description. — In 

#B 1^72, on the consecration of 

•^^■•^^ Bishop Russell, the portion of 

China north of the 28th parallel 
of north latitude was consti- 
tuted the diocese of North 
China; in 1880 the six nor- 
thern provinces were assigned 
to Bishop Scott, under the name of North China ; 
while the remaining eight provinces, or portions 
of provinces, Keangsu, Nganhwei, Chekeang, 
Keangsi, Hupeh, Hunan, Szechuen, and Kwei- 
chow, with an area of about 350,000 square 
miles, were formed into the diocese of Mid- 
China. The Chinese population cannot be less 
than 100,000,000, and probably is much more.* 
Ilishofs House, — Shanghai. 

Diocese of North China. 

Jfc General Description — This 

WW diocese was founded in 1880, 

•^^iJWl^^ and consists of the six northern 

provinces of China — namely, Pe- 

chili (Chihli), Shantung, Shansi, 

Honan, Shcnsi, and Kansu, 

a district containing 398,433 

square miles, or about seven 

times the area of England. The population is 

something between sixty and eighty millions, 

or possibly more — none can say. 

Church Work. — In the year 1897 there were 
— Chinese Church members over 850; Chinese 
communicants, more than 300. There are 12 
buildings used for worship, and six mission 
stations ; eleven clergy and six lay helpers ; {a) 
Chinese catechumens admitted, 256; (^) baptized, 
97 : (c) confirmed, 58. 
Bishop's House. — Peking. 

Diocese ok Western China. 
^ In 1895 the Rev. W. W. Cassels 

^^oL^ was consecrated Bishop of the 
I ^\ Church of England in Szechuen and 

Kwcichow. These two provinces, 
north of latitude 28^ arc thus sub- 
tracted from the diocese of Mid- 
China. There are 1 1 mission stations, with five 
clergy and 1 1 laymen workers. 

* All Aineriran bishopric exists in this rcjjion, un<ler the 
lillc of Shnn};hai and Vang-tse \'nlley. 






Corea and Shixg King (MANCHuiaA). 

General Description. — ^This dio- 
cese embraces the kingdom of 
Corea and the adjoining province 
of Shing King in Chinese Man- 
churia. The area of Corea is about 
93,000 square miles, and the popu- 
lation, variously estimated, is said by some to 
be 8.500,000. 

The Coreans possess no religion. Owing to 
the universal study of the Chinese classics, the 
educated are, to a man, Confucians. 

The province of Shing King, in the kingdom 
of China, has an area of 87,000 square miles, and 
an estimated population of a little over 2,000,000 
Chinese. 

Church Work. 'In the year 1889, on All 
Saints' Day, the first bishop was consecrated. 
In 1896 the staff of the mission was constituted 
as follows— one bishop, three priests, five lay 
helpers (English), three doctors (one being a 
lady doctor), and six nurses. These are dis- 
tributed in Soiil, Chemulpo, and Niu Chwang. 

In Soiil there are two mission stations. 

In the island of Kang Hoa there is one mission 
station. 

In Chemulpo (distant from Soiil 25 miles) the 
mission church and parsonage of St. Michael's 
and All Angels, and, close to it, the hospital of 
St. Luke for native work, in charge of a doctor, 
were built in 1891. 

In Niu Chwang the work (amongst Europeans 
only) was begun in the early summer of 1892. 

Bishop's Seat. — Soiil, Corea. 

JAPAN. 

The population of the empire is estimated at 
over 41,000,000. Tokyo, the capital, has a popu- 
lation of considerably over a million. Shintoism, 
Buddhism, and Confucianism arc the three 
ancient religions of the country, but the influx 
of Western ideas, and the wide diffusion of 
knowledge, have so far destroyed their influence 
that the mass of the educated Japanese at the 
present day profess no faith, and stand in a 
neutral attitude towards Christianity. 

In 1894 the islands of Kiu-shiu and Yezo 
were formed into separate missionary dioceses, 
under the care of the Church of England. At 
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a Synod held in Tokyo in May, 1894, the main 
island was itself divided into four missionary 
dioceses, called respectively the dioceses of North 
and South Tokyo, of Kyoto, and of Osaka, 
The dioceses of North Tokyo and Kyoto are 
under the care of the American Church, and 
those of South Tokyo and Osaka under the 
care of the Church of England. 

Diocese of South Tokyo. 

In this diocese, from which that 
of Osaka has been separated during 
the year 189G. there are missions of 
the Church of England and of the 
Canadian Church, The missions 
of the Church of England are in 
the southern part of the capital and the adjoin- 
ing districts. Those of the Canadian Church 
are in the more distant provinces of Shinshiu, 
Owari, and Mino. 

The number of English and Canadian clergy 
(including two chaplains in charge of English 
residents and of sailors in Yokohama) is 17 ; of 
English ladymissionaries, 15; ofjapanese clergy, 
10 ; of Japanese catechists. 33. 

p's Seat. — BishopsEowe, Osaka, Tokyo. 



Diocese of Osaka. 

(B This newly-formed diocese em- 

^y^^Oj.^ braces a population from nine to 
I 'X ten millions. There are iG or- 

Udained clergy, and 90 lay readers, 
12 permanent churches, 25 mission 
districts. Last year there were 45 
infants and 87 adults baptized ; 87 candidates 
were confirmed. There are 721 communicants. 
Last year five new mission stations were opened, 
and one church built. There are 519 children 
in Sunday schools, under the care of 41 teachers. 

Diocese of South Japan, Kiu-shiu. 

The diocese of South Japan in- 
cludes the islands of Kiu-shiu, with 
Osuch islands of Japanese empire as 
fall between the 24th and 35th paral- 
lels N. lat. Kiu-shiu is the most 
southerly of the four chief islands 
of Japan. It was formed into a separate diocese 
in 1893. The population is about 6,200,000, 
and the area 28,552 square miles. 



Church WVi.— The C.M.S. is the only Church 
Society engaged in missionary work in this 
diocese, the first missionary of that society, 
the Rev. G. Ensor, having Sanded in Nagasaki 
in 1893. In spite of the fact that 62 were 
baptizedduring the year, the number of Christians 
is actually smaller this year than last, being 675 
instead of 700. 

There are now five English clergy, nine single 
Sadies, two Japanese deacons, 19 Japanese cate- 
chists, and six Bible-women. 

Bishop's Seal. — Bishop's Lodge, Nagasaki. 

Diocese of Hokkaido. 

This diocese, which was founded in 1896, is 
conterminous with Yezo, the northernmost 
island of Japan proper. The island is largely 
peopled by Ainus, who are thought to be 
descendants of the original inhabitants of Japan. 

The work in the diocese is wholly in the 
hands of the C.M.S., who occupied the treaty 
port of Hokodate in 1874, Kushiro in 1889, and 
Sapparo in 1892. The bulk of the Ainu popu- 
lation is resident in the last-mentioned district, 
where there are some 600 Christians of this 
race attached to the C.M,S. Mission. The 
Japanese Christians in this and other parts of 
the diocese amount to about the same number. 

There are five clergy besides the bishop, and a 
few lay workers. 



MAP XV.~Australia and New 
Zealand. 

Australia, under the name of "Australis 
Terra," is probably mentioned for the first time 
in Wytfliet's Descriptionis PtoUmaictE Augmen- 
fum, Louvain, 1598. From 1616 onwards Dutch 
navigators explored its coasts, giving to it the 
name of New Holland, English explorations 
began in 1688, but it was not until the time of 
Captain Cook (1769-1777) that its coasts were 
first opened to European enterprise and settle- 
ment Sydney was founded in 1788, but all the 
other settlements in the country were of much 
later date. 

The following detailed account of the dio- 
ceses is taken from the Official Year-Book 
(S.KC.K) for 1897:- 
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PROVINCE OF NEW SOUTH WALES. 

Mctrofolitaii^1\\^ Most Rev, William Smith, 
D.D., Archbishop of Sydney. 

Diocese of Sydney. 

General Description. — The dio- 
cese of Sydney is situated on the 

eastern coast of New South Wales, 

and measures about 300 miles 

from north to south, and loo miies 

from east to west. It comprises 

but a small portion of the original 
bishopric of Australia, which was formed in 
i836,and included New Zealand and Tasmania, 
having previously been an archdeaconry of the 
diocese of Calcutta, New Zealand was detached 
in 1841, and Tasmania in 1842. In 1R47 the 
diocese of Australia was again divided, the sees 
of Sydney, Newcastle, Adelaide, and Melbourne 
being formed ; and the Bishop of Australia was 
created, by letters patent. Bishop of Sydney 
and Metropolitan of Australia and Tasmania. 
The see has since been greatly reduced by the 
foundation of the diocese of Goulburn in 1863 
and of Bathurst in 1S69. 

Church Work. — There are 95 parishes and 
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area various climates — the dry heat of Bourke, 
Cobar, Brewarrina, Coonamble, and the bracing 
conditions of Bathurst, Blayney, Carcoar, and 
Orange, whilst Coonabarabran, Wellington, 
Parkcs, Mudgce, Cowra, and Molong represent 
a more moderate degree of heat and cold. 

Church Work. — The diocese is xvcll supplied 
with clergymen, no difficulty being experienced 
in filling any vacancies that may occur. A 
large proportion of these are Australians— 38 
out of 41. 

Bishop's Scat. — Bishop's Court. 



Diocese of Gouliiujin. 

General Description. — This 
diocese, formerly part of that of 
Sydney, was founded in 18G3. 

The original diocese of Goul- 
burn was in 1884 divided by 
the formation of the diocese of 
Riverina. 
The present diocese of Goul- 
burn comprises the simth-eastern portion of the 
colony of New South Wales, and contains an 
area of 50,000 square miles, with a scattered 




conventional and mission d"is'tricts7737churches P°P"l«tion of about uS.ooo British and other 
.■>r,H ^t\.^. K.,;i,i:,,„„ i:.«„.».i r„, r.!,.;„.. ;„„ . settlers, of whom upwards of 54,000 profess to 



and other buildings licensed for Divine service ; 
158 clergy, besides four catechists, and about 84 
lay readers and 10 deaconesses. The members 
of the Church of England are estimated at 
about 258,000, and there is church accommoda- 
tion for about 55.000. The average annua! 
number of confirmations is about 1700, and of 
baptisms about 6000. 
Bishop's Seat. — Sydney, 

Diocese of B.\thurst. 

General Description. — The dio- 
cese of Bathurst, occupying one- 
^^__^^_ third of the colony of New South 
I^B^H^ Wales, is situated between the 
^^^^^1 29th and 34th parallel of south 
^Sj^^B latitude, and is bounded on the 
^^^^^P east by the dioceses of Sydney, 
Newcastle, Grafton, and Armi- 
dale ; on the north by part of the southern boun- 
dary of the colony of Queensland ; on the west 
by the diocese of Riverina ; and on the south by 
the diocese of Goulburn. It contains within its 



be members of the Church of Englai 

The population of the cathedral city is 
under 11,000, and the only other towns of 
importance in the diocese are Albury (5000), 
Wagga-Wagga (4000), and Young (3000). 

Church Work. — ^The number of the clergy is 
at present 39; stipendiary readers, 4 ; honorary 
readers, 25. The number of parishes is 37, and 
of churches and school churches 128. 

Bishop's Seat. — liishopthorpe, Goulburn. 

Diocese of Grafton and Armidale. 

Gc/ieral Description. — The dio- 
cese embraces the north-eastern 
^^^^ portion of the colony of New 
J^BV^Hk South Wales, and covers an area 
^BriJB of over 70,000 square miles. The 
^■^^ population of the diocese is 1 37,000, 
of whom 59.000 belong to the 
Church of England. The diocese was originally 
a portion of the diocese of Newcastle, and was 
separated from it in iSGj. 
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Church Work. — There arc 31 clergy in the 
diocese, and eight stipendiary lay readers. 
Bisfiop's Seat. — Bishopscourt, Armidale. 

Diocese of Newcastle. 

General Description. — Tliis is one 
of the oldest dioceses in Australia, 
having been founded in 1847, con- 
temporary with Melbourne and 
Adelaide, A church was built in 
Newcastle so early as 1817, and 
stood until lately, when it had to 
give place to the rising cathedral. 

Church Work. — The growing resources of the 
Church in Australia are seen in the fact that 
am^ng 41 clergy there are 14 Australians in 
this diocese. There are 37 licensed lay readers, 
32 parishes, seven mission districts, 116 per- 
manent churches, and 39 mission rooms. 

Bishop's Sfiit. — Bishop's Court, Morpeth, 
N,S.W. 

Diocese of RivEkiNA. 

General Description. — This dio- 
cese was founded in 1SS4, It con- 
tains about 70.000 square miles, 
and is bounded on the north by 
ihe diocese of Brisbane, on the 
east by the dioceses of Bathurst 
and Goulburn, on the west by 
South Australia, and on the south 
by the colony of Victoria, The country con- 
sists chiefly of vast plains, on which millions of 
sheep arc pastured. 

Church Work. — The clergy are 17 in number ; 
they are separated by great distances, several 
being as much as ino miles apart. The mem- 
bers of the Church number :i7,s67. Missions to 
the aborigines are carried on at Warangesda 
and Maloga. 

Bishop's Seat. — Bishop's Lodge, Hay. 

UiocESE OF Adelaide. 

General Description. — Tins sec 
was founded in 1S47, and, by the 
letters patent of the first bishop 
(Dr, Short), the diocese was made 
conterminous with the colony of 
South Australia. When the " Nor- 
thern Territory " was added to 
it appears to have been regarded 




as included in this diocese — South Australia 
Proper, Central Australia, and the Northern 
Territory. The total area comprises 914,730 
square miles. The population, according to the 
latest estimates, is 352,653, of whom about 
4752 are residents in the Northern Territory. 
Recent discoveries of gold in South Australia, 
and the opening up of the country in the 
Northern Territory, point to a rapid increase in 
numbers in the immediate future. The number 
of clergy is now 79, 

Church Work. — The statistical returns are, as 
nearly as possible, the same as last year, mani- 
festing, however, a slight increase in the number 
of Church day schools and scholars. The 
census returns for the year 1891, giving the 
number of persons belonging to each religious 
denomination in the colony, show that the 
members of the Church of England in 189 1 
were 27"86of the population. 

Bishop's Seat. — Bishop's Court, North Ade- 
laide, South Australia. 

Diocese ok Ballarat. 

General Description. — The 
diocese was separated from that 
of Melbourne in 1875; it forms 
the western, as the latter now 
forms the eastern, portion of 
the colony of Victoria. It con- 
tains some 315,000 souls, of 
whom some 80,000 may be 
adherents of the Church of England. 

General Church Work. — There are 53 parishes 
and 246 districts, 58 clergy, 20 lay readers (or 
catechists), and yi honorary lay helpers, who 
hold the bishop's licence ; 1 54 Anglican churches, 
besides 172 places used for Anglican service. 
The average Church attendants are 14,000 ; 
communicants about 6000. 

Diocese of Brisuane. 

General Description. — The see of 
Brisbane was virtually founded in 
the year 1859, when the new colony 
Queensland was separated from 
New South Wales. The 
diocese, since the formation of the 
central district into the diocese of Rockhampton 
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in 1892, includes Southern Queensland only. 
The area thus comprised contains some 209,278 
square miles, with a population of about 304,000, 
of which some 36 per cent, are members of the 
Church of England, 

Church Work, — There are now 51 parishes 
with 50 clergy, two catechists, and 38 honorary 
lay readers holding the bishop's licence ; ciS 
churches, and 66 temporary buildings in which 
services are held. The communicants number 
5SIS. 

Bishop's Seat. — Bishopsbourne, Brisbane, 



Diocese of Melbourne, 

General Description. — This dio- 
cese was founded in 1847, and now 
consists of the eastern half of the 
colony of Victoria, the western 
half having been formed into the 
diocese of Ballarat in 1875. The 
area of the diocese is 43,225 square miles. At 
the census taken on April 5. iSgi, there were 
213.574 British born, 85,337 '"sh, 713,585 
Victorians, 79,7 19 other Australians, 1 1,620 
Germans and other continental nationalities, 
and 8467 Chinese. The result of the census 
showed a total population of 1,140,405, of whom 
about 760,000 are estimated to be resident 
within the diocese of Melbourne. 

Church Work. — The number of Church mem- 
bers is about 300,000; of communicants, 21,849. 
There arc 210 parishes or parochial and mission 
districts. The licensed clergy are 179, and there 
are 49 readers, besides 296 honorary readers. 
Bishop's Seat, — Bishopscourt, Melbourne. 



Diocese of North Queensland. 

General Description. — The dio- 
cese of North Queensland occu- 
pies the northern portion of 
Queensland, extending to Thurs- 
day Island and the Gulf of 
Carpentaria, and covers about 
250,000 square miles. The 
population is composed almost 
entirely of English, Scotch, and Irish settlers 
who have emigrated to Australia in recent years, 
together with those who have come from the 




southern colonies. The aborigines are few, and 
restrictive legislation is reducing the number of 
Chinese. 
Bishop's Seat. — Townsville, Queensland. 

DiuCESE OF Perth. 

Genera/ Description. — This sec 
was formed from the diocese of 
Adelaide in 1857. It is conter- 
minous with the colony of Western 
Australia, which embraces that 
portion of the continent lying west 
of the 1 29th meridian of east 
longitude, and is 1280 miles from north to 
south, by about 865 from east to west, having 
an estimated area of 1,060,000 square miles. 
The European population on June 30, 1895, 
was a little over 90.000, and has since been 
increasing. There are about 15,000 aborigines 
within the settled districts, and some 2000 
Malays and Chinese, employed chiefly in the 
pearl-shell fisheries. 

Church Work. — The members of the Church 
of England are about 35,000, There are 28 
clergy and 35 churches, besides about 40 schools 
or other buildings used for Divine service. 



Diocese ok Rockhami'Ton. 

■■ General Description. — Thedio- 

«R cese was founded November 30, 

^2**^^ 1892. It contains about 223,000 

^^HHV^ square miles, and is bounded 

^HHf on the north by the diocese of 

l^^^^l North Queensland, on the south 

^^^^^ by the diocese of Brisbane, on 

'^ the east by the South Pacific 

Ocean, and on the west by the northern territory 

of South Australia. The diocese is practically 

conterminous with what is known as Central 

Queensland. The population (about 50,000) is 

widely scattered, and the towns few and far 

between. 

Church Work. — The clergy are 12 in number. 
In the last census (that of 1891), 18,736 re- 
turned themselves as members of the Church 
of England, or 39'98 per cent, of the entire 
population. 

Bishop's Seal.— Lis Escop, Rockhampton. 
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Diocese of Tasmania. 
Kl General Description. — The 

^9 see was founded in 1S42, being 

-^^^^^^^- second to Sydney in seniority. 
The Church began its work in 
the colony in 1804, when the 
colony was founded. The dio- 
cese comprises Tasmania and 
its dependencies (the islands 
in the Bass Straits and others). The area is 
16,778,000 acres, being about the size of Ceylon ; 
the population is calculated to be 160,833, of 
whom some 110,000 are native born. The last 
census gave the Church population as 53J per 
cent, of the whole. 

CImrch Work. — There are 68 ordained clergy. 
The consecrated churches number 118, and 144 
other buildings are regularly used for worship. 
Bishop's .Sm/.— Bishopscourt, Hobart. 

NEW ZEALAND, 

Tasman discovered New Zealand in 1642, but 
Captain Cook was the first European to set his 
foot on its shores (1769). He took formal 
possession of the country for George III, From 
this time to 1814 it was little visited, but in that 
year the Rev. Samuel Marsdcn established his 
Church Mission in New Zealand and the Bay 
of Islands. In the course of the next thirty 
years, almost the whole native population was 
converted, nominally at least, to Christianity. 
The treaty with the native chiefs in 1840 opened 
up the country to colonization. 

The following is a detailed account of the dio- 
ceses taken from the Official Year-Book for 1 897 — 

PROVINCE OF NEW ZEALAND. 

Primate— The Most Rev. William Garden 

CowiE, D.D., Bishop of Auckland. 

Diocese of Auckland, 

* General Description. — This dio- 

cese, formerly known as that of New 
Zealand, is that part of the colony 
which the late Bishop Sclwyn 
retained for himself, after resign- 
ing the charge of those provinces 
which now form the dioceses of Christchurch, 
Wellington, Nelson, Waiapu, and Dunedin, 
The first bishop of the diocese. Dr. George 



Augustus Selwyn, afterwards Bishop of Lich- 
field, was consecrated in 1841. 

The diocese of Auckland comprises the 
northern part of the North Island of the colony 
of New Zealand, extending from south latitude 
34° 20' to ig° 20', and from east longitude 172" 
35' to 176^ and contains an area of about 15,659 
square miles, with a scattered European popula- 
tion of about 140,000, 

Church Work, etc. — The number of clergy is at 
present y;, including 16 Maoris, and the number 
of congregations about 220, Of the European 
population about 57,000, and of the Maori popu- 
lation about i8,OGO, are members of the Church. 

Bishop's Seat. — Bishopscourt, Auckland. 

Diocese ok Christchurch, 

General Description. — This dio- 
cese was founded in 1856, and 
^VTHk consists of the middle portion of 
fflijft the South Island of New Zealand, 
^p'^^^J comprising an area of 20,000 
^^^^ square miles. The population, ac- 
cording to the last census, is 
109,528, exclusive of 900 Maoris and Morioris. 
Of these, 59,761 are Church members. 

Church Work. — The number of communicants 

is about 6500 (estimated). The clergy of the 

diocese number 61, and there are two licensed lay 

assistants and lOO licensed (honorary) lay readers. 

Bishop's 5fa/. ^Bishopscourt, 

Diocese of Dunedin. 

General Description. — This see 
was founded in 1868, when it 
" was cut off from that of Christ- 
church. The diocese comprises 
the southern portion of the 
Middle Island of New Zealand, 
together with Stewart's Island 
(sometimes called the South Island), and is con- 
terminous with the provincial district of Otago, 
The population is about 1 50,000, of whom 38,35 1, 
or over 33 per cent, have recorded themselves 
as members of the Church of England. There 
are 800 Maoris, and perhaps as many Chinese. 

Church Work. — The clergy (including the 
bishop) number 25, and there are 48 churches, 
including two for the native race, besides some 
30 unconsecratcd buildings. 
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Diocese of Melanesia. 

General Description. — This 
diocese was founded in 1861, 
the first bishop being John 
Coleridge Patteson. It com- 
prises the Western Islands 
of the South Pacific, from the 
middle of the New Hebrides to 
the Solomon Islands inclusive. 
Church Work. — On the whole the reports are 
encouraging and hopeful. Work is being carried 
on vigorously in 27 islands under the bishop, 
II European, and as many native, clergy. 

The native Church of Melanesia now consists 
of 8929 baptized, Nine have been ordained. 
Bishop's 5mA— Norfolk Island, 

Diocese of Nelson. 

Gateral Description. — This dio- 
cese was founded in 1857, and 
consists of the northern portion of 
the South Island of New Zealand, 
The population of the diocese is 
5 5. 000, 

Church Work. — Of the popula- 
tion of the diocese, 23,000 are members of the 
Church of England. There are five constituted 
parishes, with 25 parochial and missionary dis- 
tricts, 40 churches, and 38 other places used for 
Divine service. The licensed clergy number 21, 
Bishop's 5m)'.— Bishopdale, Nelson. 

UlOCESE OF WaIAPU. 

General Description. — This dio- 
cese, which was founded in 1859, 
occupies the eastern portion of 
the North Island of New Zealand, 
being bounded on the north and 
east by the sea ; on the west by 
the 176th meridian of longitude as 
far south as the jglh parallel of latitude, and 
then by the Ruahine range as far as the gorge 
on the river Maiiawatu ; on the south by a line 
running eastward from thence to the south side 
of Cape Turnagain. The seat of the bishopric is 
Napier, the chief town of the Provincial District 
of Hawke's Bay. The estimated population 
consists of 47,678 Europeans and 1 3,5 14 Maoris. 
Church Work. — There are 20 clergymen labour- 
ing among the Europeans. Six of the English 





clergy are working among the Maoris, under 
the Church Missionary Society. Fifteen native 
clergy have settled congregations of their own 
people. 

Bishop's 5c<j/.— Napier, N.Z. 

Diocese of Wellington. 

General Descriplion.—Th'is dio- 
cese was founded in 188 1. It is 
bounded on the east by the diocese 
of Waiapu, from latitude 39" to 
40" 30' ; from thence by the ocean 
to the south and west, and north- 
west to the Tipoka stream, near 
Mount Egmont ; and thence by the diocese of 
Auckland, ^y a line hereafter to be defined, to 
where the 39" of latitude, at longitude 175" 13', 
intersects the river Whanganui ; and on the 
north by the same line of latitude to longitude 
l^6' 30'. 

A rea and Population. — The area of this diocese 
is about half as large again as that of Wales. 
The census returns for 1S96 show that the 
Maoris have slightly decreased. They number 
at present 5240, and are under the care of five 
clergy (three of them of their own race). 
r Seat. — Wellington. 

Diocese of Honolulu. 

General Description.— -This dio- 
cese embraces the Hawaiian or 
Sandwich Islands, situated in the 
Pacific Ocean, and extending from 
19" to 22° 20' N. lat., and from 
155° to 160° 15' W. long. The 
group consists of eight islands, 
of which the principal are Hawaii, Mani, 
Oahu, Kauai, and Molokai. They contain an 
area of over 6000 square miles. The population, 
according to a census just taken, is 109,000, of 
whom 40,000 are Orientals. 

A Chinese deacon was added to the clerical staff 
at Christmas, 1895. The deposed queen, Liliuo- 
kalani, who, before and during her occupancy 
of the throne, attended the Congregationalist 
form of worship, made a study of the Book of 
Common Prayer during her imprisonment in 
1895, and was this year, after her release, hypo- 
thetically baptized and confirmed in the 
cathedral. 

Bishop's Seat. — ^Honolulu. 
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MAP XVI.— Africa. 

PROVING?: OF SOUTH AFRICA. 

Metropolitan— 1^^^ Most Rev. William West 
Jones, D.D., Archbishop of Capetown. 

The Cape of Good Hope was discovered by 
Bartholomew Diaz in 14S6, but it was not 
colonized until 1653, when the Dutch East 
India Company formed a settlement there. 
This colony was increased in 16S6 by a number 
of French refugees. It was taken by the 
English in the latter part of the eighteenth 
century, but restored to Holland. It was finally 
ceded to England by the peace of 1S15, and has 
since been an English colony. The other British 
colonies in South Africa are extensions of this. 

Diocese of Capetown. 

General Descri/'tmi.—Thxs dio- 
cese embraces the western portion 
of the colony of the Cape of Good 
Hope, and covers an area of 
about the same magnitude as 
Great Britain, It is the Metro- 
political See of the Province of 
South Africa, and was founded in 1847, being 
then the only diocese in South Africa, and 
embracing the whole of the present province. 
The population was, by last census (1891), 
403,453, of whom 51,118 arc Church people. 

Church Work. — There are 53 churches and 
65 school chapels, and 107 Church schools 
and 38 parsonages. The clergy number 75, 
and there is a large staff of catechists. 
Bishop's Seat, — Capetown. 

Diocese of Bloemfontein. 

General Description. — This dio- 
cese was founded in 1863, and 
consists of the Orange Free 
S."^ A State, Basutoland, Griqualand 
X t V West, and British Bechuanaland. 

Population — Orange Free State, 
207,000 ; Basutoland, 220,000 ; 
Griqualand West, 70,000; British 
Bucbuanaland, about 60,000. 

Church Work. — The diocese is divided into 
two archdeaconries and six rural deaneries, 
containing 15 parishes, 12 chapelries, and 18 





mission stations, There are 43 clergy (40 priests 
and three deacons), and 5527 communicants. 
Bishop's Seat. — Bloemfontein. 

Diocese of Grahamstown. 

General Description. — The 
diocese, founded in 1853, con- 
sists of the eastern province of 
Cape Colony, and contains an 
area of 7S,ooo square miles, 
with a population of over half 
a million. There are about 90 
clergy. 

The work of the diocese is of a twofold 
character. In the native reserves the clergy 
devote themselves almost exclusively to the 
conversion of the heathen and the building up 
of a native Church. 

Bishop's Seat. — Grahamstown. 

Diocese of N.\tal. 

General Description. — The dio- 
cese was founded in 1854, and 
comprises the colony of Natal. 
It is bounded on the north by 
Zululand and the Transvaal, on 
the south by Pondoland and East 
Griqualand, on the east by the 
Indian Ocean, and on the west by Basutoland 
and the Orange Free State. It has an area 
of 20,851 square miles, with a population, ac 
cording to the last blue-books, of 45,707 Euro- 
peans, 50,000 Indians, and 503,208 natives. 

Church IVork.—'Xhc members of the Church 
number about 14,650, of whom 3734 are com- 
municants. The parishes are I9, but there are 
altogether 50 centres (including 13 mission 
stations) where service is held. The number of 
clergy is 43. 

Bishop's Seat. — Pietermaritzburg. 

Diocese of Pretoria. 

General Description. — This dio- 
cese was founded in 1877. It con- 
sists of so much of the Transvaal 
as lies west of the Drakensberg 
Mountains, the area of which is 
io5,3S7 square miles, and the 
population, of European nationality or descent. 
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about 150,000, while the natives can scarcely be 
less than 1,000,000. 

Ckurch Work. — The number of Church 
members may be estimated at 18,000, the com- 
municants at about 4000. There are now 29 
clergy — 35 priests and four deacons. The 
churches are 19, and there are seven school 
chapels, besides nine mission chapels and 23 
other places in which services are held. 

Bishop's -S'm/.— Bishopscote, Pretoria. 

Diocese of St. John's, Kafkraria. 

General Description. — This 
diocese was founded in 1873. 

W Missions had been begun from 
the dioceses of Grahamstown 
and Maritzburg. It comprise.'; 
the territories of the Transkei, 
Tembuland, Griqualand East, 
and Pondoland. The last- 
named has been now annexed (in 1894). 

Population — natives (Bantu), about 600,000 ; 
Europeans, about 15,000; Hottentot-s and 
Griquas, about 5000. 

Church Work. — Church members, 12,517 
(native, 10.067); communicants, 2399 (native, 
2692). Clergy ^English, 19 ; native, 14. 
Catechists, etc., 200 (alt natives). 
Bishop's Seat. — Umtata. 

Diocese of Mashonaland. 

General Description. — This 
mission was founded definitely 
in 1891, work having been com- 
menced from the diocese of 
liloemfontein three years pre- 
vJQusiy. It comprises the coun- 
try between the Zambesi, east- 
ward of the Victoria Falls, and 
ine which may be drawn on the south, 
taking in Khama's Town, Palapswie, and 
extending along the Limpopo River till its 
junction with the Nuanetze, thence running to 
the nearest point on the Sabi River, and thence 
along this river to the sea. Mission work has 
been begun in what is known as Mashonaland. 
The European population may now number 
about 4000. 

Church Work {European). — The responsi- 
bilities of the diocese have been greatly 





increa.sed by the rapid development of Mata- 
bcleland since the termination of the war. At 
the beginning of 1895 the clerical staff consisted 
of but one priest and one deacon ; but now, 
exclusive of the bishop, there are six priests and 
one deacon at work in the country. 

Fort Salisbury is now the head-quarters of 
the mission. 

Bishop's Seat. — Salisbury. 

Diocese of Lebombo. 

(General Description. — This 
diocese was taken out of the 
diocese of Zululand and the 
tribes towards the Zambesi 
River. It embraces the country 
lying between the Lebombo 
Mountains and the Indian 
Ocean, extending from the Sabi 
north to the border of Ama- 
thc south. The population 
consists mainly of various Bantu tribes. There 
are also a certain number of Portuguese, 
Banyans and other Indians, Arabs, and half- 
castes at various places near the coast. At 
Louren^o Marquez, the terminus of the railway 
from Pretoria to Delagoa Bay, there is a very 
mixed population, almost all European nations 
being represented. 

The native population is very large in some 
districts, others being very sparsely inhabited. 

The first bishop was consecrated on Novem- 
ber 5, iSg3, at which time there were no clergy 
in the district except the Portuguese priest at 
Louren^o Marquez, Inhambaiie, and Chiluane. 
■'s Seat. — Delagoa Bay, 



Diocese of Zululand. 

General Description. — This 
missionary bishopric was 
founded in 1S70. It embraces 
Zululand, Tongaland, Swazi- 
land, Vryheid, Utrecht, Piet 
Retief, and so much of the 
districts of Wakkerstroom and 
Ermelo as lie to the east of 
the watershed of the Drakensberg Range. The 
population of the first three countries consists 
almost entirely of natives. The other parts of 
the diocese are in the Transvaal, and are 
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inhabited mainly by Dutch Boers, witli one or 
two small townships. The population may be 
put roundly at 180,000. The area of the 
diocese is about 300 miles by 100. 

The work hitherto has been confined very 
largely to Zululand, in which country there are 
ID mission centres. 

In all there are 23 clet^, four of whom are 
native deacons, and about 30 other workers. 

Bishop's Seat. — Isandhlwana, vid Rorke's 
Drift, Zuliiland. 



Diocese ov St. Helena. 

General Description. — This 



dio- 



cese was founded by letters patent 
(St. Helena being a Crown colony) 
in 1859, and comprises the islands 
of St. Helena {distant from Africa 
1200 miles, and from Brazil 1800 
miles), Ascension, and Tristan 
d'Acunha, with a population of about 5300. 
The natives of St. Helena, with the exception 
of a few English families, have sprung from the 
intermixture of natives of India, Chinese, Malays, 
and Africans, in the days of slavery, with English 
settlers, soldiers, sailors, and other Europeans. 
The people of Tristan d'Acunha are of mixed 
English and African blood. Ascension has no 
native population, but is inhabited by officers 
and men of the Royal Navy and Marines, with 
their families, and by Kroomen, who serve on 
board our ships of war for a limited time, and 
then return to their own country on the African 
coast 

Church Work. — There are 3820 Church 
members. There are six consecrated churches, 
with two mission stations. But at present 
there are only four clergy in the diocese. 
Bishop's Seat.—" Red Hill," St. Helena. 

INDEPENDENT DIOCESES. 

Diocese nv Zanzibar and East Africa. 

This mission to East Central 
Africa was proposed by David 

C~ \ Livingstone in 1857, and under- 

P taken in 1859. Charles Frederick 
I Mackenzie, Archdeacon of Natal, 
was appointed head of the mission, 
and with two clergy and three laymen sailed 



for Capetown, where he was consecrated first 
bishop of the mission on January i, 1861. 

Church IVorL — Bishop Smythies assumed 
the title of Bishop of Zanzibar and missionary 
bishop of East Africa. In his diocese he 
retained Zanzibar, the Usambara country, and 
the Rovuma country. It is impossible to 
correctly estimate the population. In Zanzibar 
alone are 150,000 people. In the diocese are 
16 stations and sub-stations, eight stone 
churches, six wood. Clergy — 17 European, 
eight native ; tS laymen ; 25 ladies. 

Diocese or Likom,\, 

On St. Peter's Day, 1895, the 
Ven. Chauncy Maples, who had 
been Archdeacon of Nyasa, was 
consecrated Bishop of Likoma, but 
was drowned in the lake on Sep- 
tember 12, 1895, while on his way 
to resume his work at Likoma. He has been 
succeeded by the Rev. J. E, Mine. M.D„ who 
has betfn a member of the mission for nine 
years, and was consecrated on St. Peter's Day. 
189G. The diocese embraces that portion of 
Central Africa surrounding and contiguous to 
Lake Nyasa, both in British, German, and Por- 
tuguese territory, known as Nyasaland. The 
population of the British territory alone is 
estimated at 850,000. 

Church Work. — The central station is on the 
island of Likoma, in the centre of the lake. 
There are 17 stations, five churches, 24 schools, 
598 scholars, 28 native teachers, eight European 
and one African clergy, four ladies, six laymen, 
one medical man. 

Diocese of Eastern Equatohial Africa. 
deneral Description. — This dio- 
cese was founded in 1884. It 
consists of the two C.M.S. dis- 
tricts, formerly known as the East 
African and the Victoria Nyanza 
Missions, though its extent may 
be spoken of as almost boundless. 
Church Work. — 1 he stations 
number 15. including Mombasa, Frere Town, 
Rabai, Jilore, Taveta, Mamboia, Mpwapwa, Ki- 
sokwe, Nassa, and several in Buganda. The 
clergy number 45, of whom thirteen are natives ; 
I 2 
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the lay agents (European), 28 ; single ladies, 
33 ; native lay agents (male and female), 729. 
There are 12,000 baptized natives, of whom 
3640 are communicants. 

[Negotiations are on foot for a division of 
this diocese into two, but the arrangement is 
not yet (November, 1897) completed.] 



Diocese of Madagascar. 







Church Work.—Th.^ staff of 
this diocese consists at this time 
of eight English priests, 13 na- 
tive deacons, and 1 36 lay readers 
set apart by the bishop. 



Diocese of Mauritius. 

General Description.—TKvs see 
was founded in 1854, and \s co- 
extensive with the colony and its 
dependencies, which comprise 149 
small islands, widely scattered over 
the Southern Indian Ocean, at 
distances varying from 300 to 1200 
miles from the colony. The most important 
group, the Seychelles, is nearly 1000 miles to 
the north, and some four degrees south of the 
Equator. The actual area of land is, however, 
only about 1400 square miles, of which Mauritius 
itself occupies 714. The population amounts 
to some 400,000, of whom 378,000 are in the 
island of Mauritius. These are made up of 
English, French, Creoles, Malagaches, Africans, 
Arabs, Chinese, and British Indians ; these last 
are by far the most numerous, numbering 260,000. 
The population of the Seychelles Archipelago 
is over 19000, and of the other scattered islets 
about 3500. The population of Mauritius has 
doubled during the last thirty years, and it is 
more closely distributed than that of Belgium. 

Church Work. — The estimated number of 
Church members (entered very imperfectly in 
the last census) is from pooo to 10,000, of whom 
more than 3000 are Indians and 3300 belong to 
the dependencies. The Church has, besides the 
bishop, 24 clergy in Mauritius and the Sey- 




chelles. Nine are on the Government establish- 
ment. There are some 50 lay readers. 
Bishop's Seat. — Mauritius. 



Diocese of Western Equatorial Africa. 

General Description. — The 

Niger mission was undertaken 
in 1857 by the C.M.S.. who, in 
1S64. placed it under the super- 
vision of a native bishop, The 
extent of the diocese is quite 
undefined, as it comprises the 
Niger Delta, from Benin River 
to Bonny in the Bight of Biafra, and the country 
on both sides of the river as far inland as it is 
accessible, as well as the Yoruba country — with 
its flourishing mission stations of Abeokuta and 
Ibadan — to the west, with the exception of the 
colony of Lagos, which is included in the Sierra 
Leone diocese. 

Church Work. — Between the mouths of the 
river in the Bight and Kipo Hill, 350 miles from 
the coast, 14 stations — including Brass, Onitsha, 
and Lokoja — have been occupied, but some of 
these are vacant at present. 

The staff consists of Bishop Tugwell. two 
native assistant bishops, nine European and 32 
native clergymen. There arc 9260 baptized 
natives, of whom 3841 are communicants, and 
about 3500 scholars. 



Diocese of Sierra Leone. 

This diocese covers about 
1500 miles of the West Coast 
of Africa, including four Crown 
colonies: Gambia, Sierra Leone, 
Gold Coast, and Lagos ; also 
West India Church Mission at 
Rio Pongo and colonial chap- 
laincies on Gold Coast ; also 
superintendence of Church of England congre- 
gations in Madeira, Canaries, Azores, and part 
of Morocco. 

[Negotiations are now (November, 1897) pro- 
ceeding with regard to the boundaries between 
West Equatorial Africa and Sierra Leone, which 
will modify considerably the descriptions of the 
two dioceses here given.] 
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HAP XVII. — The Dioceses of the 
British Isles in 1897. 

The dioceses of England in 1540 are given in 
Map XI, The following changes in the diocesan 
arrangements have been effected since that date, 
chiefly in the present century : — 



ND — 
Ripon was formed in 1836. 


Manchester „ 


1848. 


Truro 


187;. 


St. Alban's 


187;. 


Wakefield 


1879. 


Liverpool „ 


1880 


Newcastle 


1882. 


Southwell 


1884. 


Bristol 


1897. 



Scotland— 

The ancient separate dioceses of Caithness, 
Ross, and Moray now form one diocese under 
the joint name of Morav, Ross, and Caithness, 

Aberdeen and Okkney now embraces the 
ancient diocese of Aberdeen, together with the 
Orkney and Shetland islands. 

Brechin remains within its old limits. Its 
present bishop has been elected Primus of all 
Scotland. 

St. ANDRtws, DuNKELD, and Dunblane 
constitute one diocese under this joint title. 

Glasgow and Galloway has had added to 
the bishopric of Glasgow the ancient diocese of 
Galloway. 

Argyll and the Isles contains the ancient 
diocese of Lismore, together with the Isles, Bute 
included, 

Edinburgh was formed out of the ancient 
diocese of St. Andrews. The counties of 
Roxburgh, Selkirk, and Peebles (previously in 
Glasgow diocese) were added to it in 1887. 

Ireland — 

The dioceses of Ireland, as defined in Map 
XL, had been considerably modified in the 
seventeenth century (see pp. 47 and 48). The 
eighteen bishoprics and four archbishoprics 
in existence in 1833 were reduced by Act of 
Parliament in that year to ten bishoprics and 
two archbishoprics. The changes effected by 
that Act in the distribution of dioceses, as given the population of the world according to 
in Map XT., were as follows : — religions : — 



Armagh had Clogher added to it in 1850, 
when the first vacancy occurred after the passing 
of the Act. 

Deruv was combined with Raphoe. 

Down and Connor, which had been united 
together in the thirteenth century, had Dro- 
more joined to them. 

Tuam experienced no territorial change, 
"Mayo of the Saxons" having been previously 
annexed to Tuam, as also the diocese of Achonry, 
to which Killala had been added in 1607. 

KiLMORE was made up of Elphin (to which 
Roscommon had been previously united) and 
Ardagh. 

KiLLALOE, to which Roscrea had been pre- 
viously annexed, had added to it Kilmacduagh 
(to which Clonfert had been joined in 1602) 
and Kilfenora. 

Meath had previously absorbed the ancient 
dioceses of Kells and Duleek. 

Dublin had Kildare and Glendalough joined 
to it. 

Ossory had Ferns and Leighlin added to it 

CaSHEL, to which Emiy had been previously 
annexed, was extended by the addition of 
Waterford and Lismore, dioceses which had been 
united since 1363, 

Limerick remained as before. It had 
absorbed Ardfert and Aghadoe some time after 
1660. Part of Inis Cathy had been added to it 
after 1172. 

Cork suffered no change. It had been united 
with Cloyne in 1431, and with Ross in 1583. 

The archbishoprics of Tuam and Cashel 
were abolished. Clogher, which had been 
abolished by the Act of 1833, was resuscitated 
as a separate diocese in 1886, the Act of Dis- 
establishment freeing the Church of Ireland 
from the obligations of the Act of 1833. 



MAP XVIII. -The Religions of the 
World. 

The following table, taken from the Church 
Missionary Atlas (Eighth Edition, London, 
1896), gives a carefully drawn up summary of 
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NON-CHRISTIANS. 



Religions. 



I w^nT 9 ••• ••• ... ••• ••• 

Mohammedans 

Hindus and Sikhs 

Buddhists, Jains, Shintus, Taoists, andl 

Confacionists / 

Religions not specified 

Pagans 



Europe. 



5,500,000 
5,750,000 

• • • 

160,000* 

3,350,000 
2O,0O0t 



11,780,000 



Asia with 

Eastern 

Archipelago. 



260,000 
160,000,000 
207,000,000 

430,000,000 

250,000 
15,000,000 



812,510,000 



Africa. 



America. 



430,000 

40,000,000 

300,000 



125,000,000 



'65,730,000 



300,000 

• • • 

100,000 



200,000 
14,000,000 



14,600,000 



Australia, with 
Polynesia and 
New Guinea. 



15,000 
25,000 

• • • 

14,000 

30,000 
1,600,000 



1,684,000 



Total. 



6,505,000 
205,775.000 
207,400,000 

430,174,000 

830,000 
155,620,000 



1,006,304,000 



CHRISTIANS. 



Roman Catholics 

Protestants, including Anglican Church 

Orthodox Greeks 

Armenians, Syrians, Malchites, Copts, ^ 

and Abyssinians j 

Other Christians not specified 


156,000,000 
86,000,000 
92,000,000 

300,000 

14,000,000 


8,500,000 
1,000,000 
6,000,000 

3,000,000 

1,000,000 


1,200,000 

820,000 

30,000 

3,000,000 

• • • 


57,000,000 
59,oco,ooo 


850,000 
3.135.000 

• • • 

30,000 


223,550,000 

149.955.000 

98,030,000 

6,300,000 

15,030,000 


Total Christians 


348,300,000 


19,500,000 


5,050,000 


116,000,000 


4,015,000 


492,865,000 


Grand total 


360,300,000 


832,010,000 170,780,000 


130,600,000 


5,699,000 


1,499,169,000 



* The 160,000 Buddhists in Europe are the Turgot branch of the Kalmuchs. 
t The 20,000 Pagans in Europe are the Samoyedes and a few Volga Finns. 
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The lists of Eastern Bishoprics^ pp. 24-30, the Irish Bishoprics af id Monasteries^ pp. 41, et seq,^ and the English Monasteries in the 
lists y pp, 45-52, are not included in this Iftdex, A few modem equivalents of ancient names of places are given here which are 
not referred to in the letterpress^ but occur in the Maps in their early form. 



Aachen (Aquisgranum), 17 
Abbasides, caliphs of the, 18, 19 
Abbots, episcopal, in Ireland, 41 

, episcopal, in Scotland, 40 

Abernethy. See the Northern Picts, 40 

Abgar, King, 9 

Abrincatuorum, Legedia (Avranches), 32 

Acci (Guadix), 12 

Acco, 30 

Acherenza (Acheruntia), province of, 31 

Acta Martyrum^ 9 

Adelaide, diocese of, 104 

Adjacium (Ajaccio), 31 

Adrianople, Latin archbishopric of, 34 

Adrianopolis (£dim6), 27 

iEmimons or Ha:mimons (f .^. the Balkan region), bbhoprics in 

province of, 27 
Africa, Eastern Equatorial, diocese of, 115 

, map of Eastern Central, 1 16 

, North West, Christianity in, 33 

, Proconsularis, 10 

, South, province of, 109 

, Western Equatorial, map of, 119 



Agabra (Gabra), \\ n, 

Agaonum (= rock, now St. Maurice in Valais. Monastery 

founded A.D. 515)* 
Agde (Agatha), 32 
Agen. Vide Aginnum 
Agilbert, Bishop, 43 
Aginnum (Agen), 32 
Aidan, St., 17 
Aix. Vide Aqua: Sexta; 
Ajaccio. Vide Adjacium 
Alans, 15 
Alaric, 15 

II., defeated by Clovis, 16 

Alban, St., 9 

, St., martyrdom of, 38 

(Scotland), early bishops in, 40 

Albigenscs, the, 22 
Alexandria, 10 

, bishop of, 14 

, bishoprics in province of, 27 

, patriarchate of, 14 

Algoma, diocese of, 73 

, map of, 74 

Alexius Comnenus, 20 



Amasia, 8 

America, Christianity in, 72 

, Church and colonies in, 72 

, commissaries sent to, 72 

, first English bishops in, 73 

, map of North West, 77 

, settlements in, 72 

Amida (Diarbekr), 13 

Amiens. Vide Samarobriva 

Anagrates (Annegray), 16 

Anbara, or Acbara, 30 

Andegavorum Julioniagus (Angers), 32 

Andrews, St., province of, 47 

Angers. Vide Andegavorum 

Angouleme. Vide Engolisma 

Ansgar, 18 

Antigua, diocese of, 84 

Antioch, 8 

, bishop of, 14 

, Latin patriarchate of, 34 

, patriarchate of, 14 

, patriarch of, 13 

Antakia. Vide Antiochia 

Antiochia (Antakia), 28 

Antivari and Dioclea, province of, 33 

Aosta (Augusta Praetoria), 32 

Apamea, 8 

Apollinaris the Younger, 13 

Apostles, spheres of activity of, 8 

Aquae Sextse (Aix in Provence), 32 n. 

Aquae Tarbellicx (Dax), 32 

Aquileia, 8 

, Nova (Grado, now Venice), 31 

, province of, bishoprics in, 31 

Aquincum {ancient Buda), 1 1 

Aquisgranum (Aachen), 17 

Arabia, bishoprics in province of, 30 

Arausio (Orange), 32 //. 

Arcadia, bishoprics in province of, 28 

Arelate (Axles), 32 

Arcobrica ( Arcos), 1 1 

Aigentoratum (Strasburg), 32 

Arianism, 12 

Ariminum (Rimini), Council of, 38 

Aries, 9 

. Vide Arelate 

, council of, 10^ 38 

1 province of, 32 

Armenia, a baffer state, 20 
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Armenia IV., bishoprics in province of, 29 

^ Church of, 13 

(includes part of Cappadocia), bishoprics in province of, 25 

(? Minor), bishoprics in province of, 25 

Arras. Vide Nemetacum Atrebatum 

Arverna (Clermont), 32 

Arzun, 30 

Asia, bishoprics in province of, 24 

, State diocese of, 14 

Asindinensis, ii 
Assuan. Vide Syene 
Asturica ( Astorga), 1 1 
Astigita (Eciia), 11 
Athabasca, diocese of, 78 
Athanasius, 12 
Athens, 8 

, Latin archbishop of, 33 

Attila, 15 

Auch (Elimberris Ausciorum), province of, 32 

Auckland, diocese of, 107 

Audomar (St. Omer), X. 

Augsburg, Confession of, 32, 37 

, Diet of, 37 

Augst. Vide Augusta Rauricorum 
Augusta Rauricorum (Augst), 32 

Trevirorum (Treves), 32 

Vindelicorum (Augsburg), 32 

Augustamnica, bishoprics in province of, 27 

Secunda, bishoprics in province of, 27 

Augustine, St., Archbishop of Canterbury, 16 

, consecration of, 42 

, death of, 42 

, landing of, 42 

, meets British bishops, 42 

Augustodunum (Autun), 32 

Augustonemetum (Clermont), 32 

Aurisina (Orense), 1 1 

Austin Canons, houses of, in Scotland, 52 

Austin Friars, 52 

Australia, dioceses of, 102 

, map of Western, 106 

Autessiodurum (Auxerre), 32 
Autricum Carnutum (Chartrcs), 32 
Autun. Vide Augustodunum 
Auxerre. Vide Autessiodurum 
Avaricum (Bourges), 32 
Avars, the, 17 
a\venches. Vide Aventicum 
Avenio (Avigncm), 32 
Aventicum (Avenches), 32 
Avignon. Vide Avenio 
Aviia, II 

Avranchcs. Vide Abrincatuorum 
Ayasoluk. Vide Ephesus 



B 



BAiiYLuNisH Captivity, 35 
Badria, 30 
Bagdad, 18, 22, 30 
Bahamas, map of, 86 
Bakerda, 30 
Balada, 30 

Ballarat, diocese of, 104 
Bangor (Co. Down), 16 

, antiphonary of, 41 

, see of, 38 



Barbados and the Windward Islands, diocese of, 85 

Barbarossa, Emperor Frederick, 21 

Barcelona. Vide Barcino 

Barcinona (Barcelona), li 

Barcino (Barcelona), II. 

Bari, province of, 31 

Bartholomew, St., massacre of, 37 

Basel, Council of, 36 

Basil I. recovers portion of the Byzantine Empire, 19 

II., 19 

Bassora, 30 

Bath and Wells, map of, 53 

Bathurst, diocese of, 103 \ \ 

Bayeux (Augustodurum Baiucassium), 32 

Bcauvais (Bellovacum), 9, 32 

Beia. Vide Pax Julia 

Belgrade. Vide Singidunum 

Benedictine abbeys and priories, arms of, 49 

houses in England before Reformation, 48 

rule, 45 

Benedictines, reform of, 21 

BeneventOy province of, and bishoprics, 31 

Bengal, map of, 89 

Bermuda, 80 

Bernard, St., 21 

Berwa, 8 

Berytus (Beirut), 8, 30 

Besan9on. Vide Vesontio 

Beterra (Beziers), ii, 32 

Beziers. Fi^Beteira 

Bible, translations of, 37 

Birinus, Bishop, 43 

Bishoprics, new, in England in sixteenth centur}', 37 

Bithynia, 8 

, bishoprics in province of, 25 

Biturica. Vide Bourges 
Bloemfontein, diocese of, 109 

, map of diocese of, 1 10 

Bobium (Bobbio), 16, 31 
Bogoris, king of the Bulgarians, 18 
Bohemia Christianized, 19 
Bologna. Vide Bononia 
Bombay, diocese of, 90 

, map of, 90 

Bona. Vide Hippo Regius 

Bononia (Bologna), 31 

Bordeaux (Burdigala), province of, 32 

Borneo, British North, map of, 99 

Bostra (Bosra), 8 

Bourges (Avaricum), province of, 32 

Bracara (Braga), 11 

, province of, 32 

Breslau (Vratislavia), bishopric of, 33 

Brindisi. Vide Brundusium 

Brisbane, diocese of, 104 

Britain invaded by Teutonic tribes, 15 

British Honduras, diocese of, 86 

Bnmdusium (Brindisi), 31 

Bruno, 19 

Buda. Vide Aquincum 

Bulgaria, archbishopric of, 35 

Bulgars, the, 17, 18 

Burdigala. Vide Bordeaux 

Burgundians, 15, 16 

Burma, map of, 97 

Byzantine Emperor, Church and the, 14 

Byzantium. Vide Constantinople 

.8 



Cabillokum (Chalons-iur-Saone), 32 
Cabra (Agflbra), 11 h. 
Cadiz. Vidi Cades 
Cadurci (Quercy), 3a 
Caer I,eon (Carleon), 38 
Ca;saraugusla (Saragassa), 12 
Cixsarea, bishop of, 14 
C.-esirodunum Turonum (Tours), 32 
Cagliari. Vide Caralis 
Cahors (Div6na Cadurconim), 32 
Caicos Islands, map of, S6 
Calagurris (Calahoira), 1 1 
Calahoita. Vidi Calagurris 
Calcutta, diocese of, 88 

, province of, 88 

CaledoDia, diocese of. So 
Calgary, diocese of, 79 



Calvii 



37 






:e of, 14, 25, 27 



Cambrai. Vide Camaracam 

Camaracum (Cambrai), 32 

Canada, Cburcb and colonies in, 73 

, foundation of sees in province of, 73 

, province of, 73 tl leq. 

Canon uf Scripture, iz 

Canons Kospitallcrs, houses of, in England, 51 

Regular of St. Augustine, houses of, in England, 50, 51 

Canos^ (Canusium), i\ 

Canleibury, map of, 53 

- — , province of, in twelfth century, 46 

Capetown, diocese of, i lo 

— — , map of diocese of. Ill 

Cappadocia (Dukha.), bishopric 

Capua, 8 

, province of, bishoprics in, 31 

Caralis (Cagliari), 31 

Carcasso (Carcasonoe), 32 

CaicBsonne. Vide Carcasso 

Caria, bishoprics in province of, 26 

Carlisle (Liigu Valium), 35, 46, 54 

Carmelites, 53 

Cartagena. Vidt Carthago Nova 

Carthage, Council of, in A.D. 525, 15 

Cartbagena, It 

Caithagi) Nova (Cartagena) 

Carthusians, I he, 21 

- ■ ■■, houses of, in England, 50 

Coacara, 30 

Casinus, Mons, 31 

Castulo (Cadona), 12 

Cailona. Vi^e Castulo 

Ccnabiira or Aureliani (Orleans), 32 

Ceylon, map of, 93 

Chalcedon, Council of. 14 

, decrees of council, 15 

(Kadikevi), 13 

Chalons. Vidt Cabillonum and Durocatalauni 
Charles the Great crowned emperor of the Romans, 1 

, break-up of the empire of, iS 

Chartres. Vidi Autricum Camutum 
Chazars, the, 18 
Chester (Deva), 46, 47, 55 
Chichester, diocese of, 46 

, map of, 64 

China, 13, 98 
Chostocs, invasion of, 16 
Chola Nagpur, diocese of, 90 



Chotk Nagpur, map of, 91 

Chrislchurch, diocese oF, 107 

Christianity, introduction of, into Britiiib Isles, 38 

Christian settlements in Scotland, 40 

Chur. Vide Curia 

Church and Slate, conflict of, after the Conquest, 46 

Cibalis (Vinkovce), IV. 

Cilicia I., bishoprics in province of, 28 

II., bishoprics in province of, 28 

Cistercians, the, 2t 

, houses of, in England, 49 

, houses of, in Ireland, 50 

, bouses of, in Scotland, 50 

Clermont, 9 

. ^i(/r Arvema and Auguslonemetum 

, council at, 20 

ClovU (Cblodwig), t6 

Clugny (Cluniacum), 21 

Cloniacs, houses of, in England, 49 

Cnut the Great, 18 

Coblenz. Vide Con6uentia 

Coimbra. Vide Conimbrica 

Cologne, province of, 33 

Columba, St., 16, 40 

, rule of, 44 

Columbanns, St., 16 

Columbia, diocese of, So 

Colombo, diocese of, 92 
'Complatom (Alcala), 11 

ConHucntes (Coblenz) 

" Congresbury, bishop of," 39 

Conimbrica (Coimbra), [i 

Conrad II., Emperor, 21 
Constance, Council of, 36 
Constantinople, capture of, by Latins, 22 

, Council of, 13 

, decrees of council, 15 

, patriarch of, 15 

, patriarchate of, 14 

, taking of, by Turks, 36 

. Vidt Byiantium 

Coma (Compsa), province of, 31 
Corcyra (Corfu) 

.8 

Cordova (Corduba) 
, caliphs of, 19 

Corea and Shing King, diocese of, 100 

Coiea, map of, toi 

Corfu (Corcyra) 

Corinth, 8 

, Latin province of, 34 

Cornwall a separate principality till a.D. 900, 40 

Cosenia (Cuscnlia), province of, 31 

Councils, General, t2, 13 

Cracow, bishopric of, 33 

Crediton, see of, 40 

Crusades, origin of the, 20 
Crusade, the second, 21 

, the third, 21 

, the fourth, 22 

Cuenca (Segobriga? Klepert) 
Culdees, 42 

, rule of, 44, 45 

Curia (Chur), 32 

Cyclades, the, bishoprics in province of, 37 

Cyprian, St., 10 
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Cyprus, bishoprics in province of the island of, 30 
Cyprus, Greek archbishopric of, 34 

, Latin archbishopric of, 34 

Cyrene (Grene), I. 
Cyrene, 8, 10 
Cyril, 18 



D 



Dalriada, Scotch, 40 

Damascus, 8 

Dax. Vide Aquae Tarb. 

Decretals, the false, 17 

Denmark, conversion of, 18 

Dertosa (Tortosa), 1 1 

Deva. Vide Chester 

Devonshire, conquest by English, 40 

Diania (Denia), 11 

Dibio (Dijon), monastery founded 1059 

Dijon. Vide Dibio 

Dinnurrin, ? Dingerein, or St. Germains, 40 

Dioclea and Antivari, province of, 33 

Diocletian, birth of, at Dioklea, 9 

Dividunum (Metz) 

Dol (Dolus), province of, 32 

Dominicans, 52 

Don, the. Vide Tanais R. 

Donation of Constantine, 17 

Dorchester, 43 

Drontheim (Nidrosia), province of, 33 

Dunedin, diocese of, 90 

Dunwich, diocese of, 44 

Durazzo (Dyrrhachium), Latin archbishop of, 34, 81 

. Vide Dyrrhachium 

Durham, diocese of, 44 n, 

, map of, 56 

Durocatalauni (Chalons-sur-Marne), 32 
Durocortorum (Reims), 32, I., IL 
Durostorum (Silistria), L 
Dyrrhachium. Vide Durazzo 



East Anglia, conversion of, 43 
Easter, Irish adopt Roman, 42 

, Roman method of reckoning, adopted by Welsh, 39 

Eastern Church under Saracens and Turks, 23 

Empire, bishoprics of, 24 

totters, 20 

Ebbo, Bishop, 18 

Ebrodunum (Embrun). See Embrun 

Ebroica (Evreux), 32 

Eburacum. Vide York. 

Ecbatana (Hamadan), 71 

Edessa (Urfa), 9 

Edime. Vide Adrianopolis 

Egitadana (Kdana), 1 1 

Egurros, 11 

Egypt, bishoprics in province of, 27, 28 

, Church ill, 13 

, spread of gospel to, 10 

Elmham, diocese of, 44 

Elne (Illiberis), 1 1 

Embrun (Ebrodunum), province of, 32 

Emerita Aug. (Merida), 12 

Empire, the Eastern, in ninth century, 18 

England, Church of, expansion of, since Reformation, 69 



England, conversion of, owing largely to Lindisfarne, 43 

, first sole ruler of, 19 

, Reformation in, 37 

English bishoprics, foundation of, 43, 44, 121 

, conversion of, part played by Scotic missionaries, 17 

Engolisma (Angouleme), 32 

Ephesus (Ayasohlk), bishop of, 14 

Ergavica (Alcauniz), 11 

Euphrates and Hagiopolis, bishoprics in province of, 29 

European provinces, 31 

Europe (Thrace), bishoprics in province of, 24 

Eutychianism, 13 

Evreux. Vide Ebroica 

Exeter, see of, 40 

, maps of, 66, 67 



F/esula: (Fiesole), 8 

Falkland Islands, diocese of, 87 

Felix the Burgundian, 43 

Ferrara, council of, 36 

Feudal system and the bishops, 46 

Florence, attempted union of East and West at, 36 

, Council of, 36 

Fontanas ( Fountaines), 16 
Forli. \ 'ide Forum Livii 
Forlim Popoli (Forum populi), 31 
Fortren, bishop of, 40 
Forum Julii (Fr^jus), 32 

Livii (Forli), 31 

Fosetisland (Heligoland) 
France, English possessions in, 23 

, making of, 16 

, Reformation in, 37 

Frankish Empire in A.D. 814, 17. 
Franks, 15 

, conversion of, 16 

Fredericton, diocese of, 73 
Frejus. Vide Forum Julii 
Friars, Austin, 52 

, Carmelite or White, 52 

, Dominican or Black, 52 

, Franciscan, seats of convents, 52 

, , in England, 52 

, the, 35 

Fiinfkirchen (Sopianae Pann.), 33 



Gades (Cadiz), 32 

Galatia, bishoprics in province of, 24 

Gall, St., 21 

Galatia Secunda, bishoprics in province of, 25, 27 

Galloway, conquest by Kenneth IL, 38 

, Norsemen in, 38 

Gallus, St., 16 

Gandavum (Ghent) 

Garay. Vuie Numanlia 

Gaul, source of British Christianity, 38 

Geneva. Vide Genava 

Genava (Geneva), 32 

Genoa, 20 

Genseric, 16 

George, St., of Cappadocia (Dukha), 10 

German^ Life of St,,, 9 

Gerunda (Gerona), 1 1 
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Gezira, 30 

Ghent (Gandavum) 

Gibraltar, diocese of, 70 

Gilbertines, houses of the, in England, 5 1 

Glasgow, province of, 47 

Glastonbury, 43 

Glevum (Gloucester) 

Gloucester (Glevum), 47 

Gnesen, bishopric of, 33 

Gnosticism, 12 

Gondisapur, 30 

Gothic invaders Arians, 15 

Goths, the, 18 

Goulbum, diocese of, 103 

Grado. Vide Nova Aquileia, 31 

Cirafton and Armidale, diocese of, 103 

Grahamstown, diocese of, loi 

Gran. Vide Strigonium 

(Strigonensis), province of, 33 

Greater Thebais, bishoprics in province of, 28 
Greek and Latin Churches attempt to unite, 22 

language, extent of, 7 

Gregory, Pope, 16 

VI., Pope, 19 

VII., 21 

of Tours, 9 

Grene. Vide Cyrene 
Guadix. Vide Acci 
Guiana, diocese of, 82 
, map of, 83 

II 

Ham AD AN. Vide Ecbatana 

Hamburg and Bremen, province of, 32 

Hamilton, Patrick, 37 

Harun-al-Rashid, 18 

Hejra, the, 17 

Helenopontos (Paphlagonia, etc.), bishoprics in province of, 25 

Heligoland (Fosetisland) 

Hellespont, bishoprics in province of, 24 

Henry IV., Emperor of Germany, 19 

VII!. and convocation, 37 

Heraclea, bishop of, 14 

, province ol, 34 

Heraclius, Emperor, 16 
Hereford, diocese of, 44, 47 

, map of, 57 

Hertford, council of, 43 

Heruli, the, 18 

Hildebrand, monk of Clugny. Vide Gregory VII., 21 

Hippo Regius (Bona), 14 

Hispalis (Seville), 12 

Hokkaido, 102 

Holy Sepulchre, order of, in England, 51 

Holy Trinity, the order of the, in England, 52 

Honolulu, diocese of, 108 

Honorias (Bithynia, etc.), bishoprics in province of, 25 

Honorius, Archbishop of Canterbury, 43 

Howel the Good, mention of bishop-houses in laws of, 39 

Huguenots, 37 

Huns, 15 

Huron, diocese of, 75 

Huss, 35, 37 



Uici (Elche), 1 1 

Illiberre (Colibre), 1 1 

India, brief history of, 87 et seq, 

India, map of Southern, 96 

, population of, 98 

, religions of, 98 

Indulgences, sale of, 37 

Investiture strife, 21 

lona (Hy), 16, 40 

Ireland, bishoprics in early times, 42 

, bishoprics in, 47, 48, 121 

, conversion of, 41 

, provinces in, 47, 48, 121 

, spread of the gospel to, 16 

Irenseus, martyrdom of, 9 

Iria Flavia (Padron), 1 1 

Irish (Scotic) monks on the Continent, 16 

Isauria, bishoprics in province of, 28 

Isca (Usk) 

Ismid. Vide Nicomedia 

Isnik. Vide Nicoea 



J 



Jacobite patriarchs and provinces, 30 
Jacobites, 13 

, the, dominant in Egypt, 19 

Jadera. Vide 'LdiX:iL 
Jamaica colonized, 72 

, diocese of, 82 

Japan, 100 

, bishoprics in, 102 

, population of, icx) 

Jaruman, 43 
Jenghez Khan, 22 
Jerusalem, 30 

and the East, diocese of, 71 

, Latin patriarchate of, 34 

, loss of, in 1 187, 21 

, patriarchate of, 14 

taken from the Turks, 20 

Jewish colonies, 7 

John Comnenus, 20 

Juliol)ona (Lillebonne) 

Juliomagus Andecavorum (Angers), 32 

Julius, Pope, 13 

Justinian recovers portion of the Empire, 15 

Justus, Bishop of Rochester, 42 



K 



Kk.nstec, Bishop, 40 

^ episcopate of, 39 

Kentigern, St., 40 

Kilrimont (Sl Andrews), foundation of, 40 

Knights Hospitallers, houses of, in England, 5 1 

of the Sword, 22 

Templar, 35 

-, houses of, in England, 51 



Kosra, 30 



L 



I 



Iceland, 18 
Uerda (Lerida), 1 1 



Lacobrica (? Lagoa), 11 
Lahore, diocese of, 92 
Lambria Flavia, 1 1 
Lameca, ii, 32 
Langres. Vide Lingonum 
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Laon (Lugdunum Clavatum), 32 
Larissa, Latin province of, 34 
Lfascarius I., 22 
Latin Church in the East, 21 

Commonion in Eastern patriarchates, 33 

Laurentins, Archbishop of Canterbury, 42 

Lazica, bishoprics in province of, 27 

Lebombo, diocese of, 112 

I.<eeward Islands, map of, 84 

Legio (Leon), 12, 32 

Leiden. Vide Lugdunum Batavorum 

Le Mans. Vide Soindinum Cenomanorum 

Lemovica (Limoges), 32 

Leo X., 37 

Leodium (Liege), 32 

Leon. Vide Legio 

^ the kingdom of, 19 

Leovigild, King of the West Goths, 16 

Lerida. Vide Ilcrda 

Libya, bishoprics in province of, 28 

Pentapolis, bishoprics in province of, 28 

Lichfield (Licetfeld), 44, 46 

, dioc. map of, 58 
Liege. Vide I-^eodium 
Likoma, diocese of, 115 
Lillebonne. Vide Juliobona 
Limoges. Vide Lemovica 

(Augustoritum Lemovicum), 9 

Limonum Pictonum (Poitiers), 32 
Lincoln (Lindum), 45, 46 

, dioc. map of, 59 

Lindisfame, I7f 40 

Lindsey, conversion of, 43 

Lindum. Vide Lincoln 

Lingonum (Langrcs), 32 

Lisbon. Vide Olisipo 

Lisieux (Noviomagus Lexoviorum), 32 

Lithuania, 19 

, conversion of, 22 

Liturgy, English, 37 

Livonia, conversion of, 22 

Llanafanvaur, see of, 38 

Llanbadarn, see of, 38 

Llandaff, sec of, 38 

Llanelwy, or St. Asaph, see of, 38 

Lombard ic invasion of Italy, 16 

Lombards, the, nominally Arians, 18 

Londinium. Vide London 

London, 44, 47 

Loteva (Lodcvc), 32 

Lothar, 18 

Louis, 18 

the Pious, 17 

Lubeck, 32 

Luca (Lugo), II 

Lucknow, diocese of, 92 

Lugdunum Batavorum (I^iden) 

Lugdunum. / 'ide Lyons 

Luguvallium. Vide Carlisle 

Lund, province of, 33 

Lutetia Parisii (Paris), 9, 32 

Luther, 37 

Luxeuil. Vide Luxovium 

Luxovium (Luxeuil), 16 

Lycaonia, bishoprics in province of, 26 

Lycia, bishoprics in province of, 25 

Lydia, bishoprics in province of, 24, 25 

Lyons (Lugdunum), 32 



Lyons, Council of, 22 

, first bishop of, 9 

, province of, 32 



Lystra, 8 



M 



Mackenzie River, diocese of, 78 
Ma9on. Vide Matisco 
Macre, Latin archbishop of, 34 
Madagascar, diocese of, 117 
— , map of, 118 
Madras, diocese of, 92 
Magdeburg, province of, 33 
Maintz. Vide Moguntiacum 

, province of, 32 

Malabar, 13 
Malaca (Malaga), 12 
Malaga. Vide Malaca 
Malmesbury, 43 
Manuel Comnenus, 20 
Margam (? Morgan wg), see of, 38 
Maronites, metropolitan of, 35 
Marseilles, a Greek colony, 9 

. Vide Massilia 

Martel, Charles, victory over Saracens at Tours, 1 7 

Martigny (Octodurum), 32 

Martin, St., of Tours, 38 

Mashonaland, diocese of, 112 

Massilia (Marseilles), 9 

Matisco (Ma9on), 32 

Mauritius, diocese of, 117 

Meaux. Vide Mclda 

Medina, 17 

Sidonia, bishopric of, 1 1 

Mediolanum (Milan), province of, 31 

Mediolanum Santonum, Saintes, 32 

Mediomatricum (Metz), 32 

Melanesia, diocese of, 108 

Melbourne, diocese of, 105 

Melda (Meaux), 32 

Melita (Malta), 8 

Mellitus, Bishop of London, 42 

Melodunum (Melun) 

Mcnevia, or St. David's, see of, 38 

Merida. Vide Emcrita Aug. 

Messana. Vide Messina 

Messina (Messana), province of, 32 

Methodius, 18 

Mettis (Metz) 

Metz. Vide Dividunum, Mettis, Mediomatricum 

Micilaus, Duke of Poland, 19 

Mid-China, diocese of, 100 

Milan. Vide Mediolanum 

, province of, bishoprics in, 31 

Minoresses, 52 

Missions, English, to the Continent, 43 

Missis. Vide Mopsuestia 

Ma?sia, bishoprics in province of, 27 

Moguntiacum (Maintz), 32 

Mohammed, birth of, at Mecca, 1 7 

Mohammedan conquests, 17 

Monasteries, dissolution of, in England, 37 

in England till end of eighth century, 45, 46 

in Ireland, foundation of, 41 

Monasticism, origin of, 44 
, rules, 44 
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Monastic reform, 21 
Monguls, conquests of the, 22 
Monks and friars in England, 48-52 

1 maps showing chief monasteries and bishoprics, 

53-90 

and secular clergy in England, 48 

Monophysites, 13 

Monothelite controversy, 15 

Monreale, province of, 32 

Monstiers en Tarantaise, 32 

Montreal, diocese of, 75 

Moors in Spain, defeat of the, 22 

Moosonee, diocese of, 79 

Mopsuestia (Missis), Latin province of, 34 

Mosul, 13, 30 

Myra, 8 



N 



Namnetica Civ. (Nantes), 32 

Nantes. Vide Nammetica Civ. 

Naphara, 30 

Naples. Vide Neapolis 

Narbey, Abbe, on the first bishops of Gaul, 9 //. 

Narbo. Vide Narbonne 

Narbonne (Narbo) 

. 9 

, province of, 32 

Nassau, diocese of, 85 

Natal, (lioceNC of, no 

Navarre, the kingdom of, 19 

Neapolis (Naples), 8, 31 

Nelson, diocese of, 108 

Nemausus (Nimes), 32 

Nemetacum Atrebatum (Arras), 32 

Neoccesarca (Niksar), 25 

Neopatra, Latin province of, 34 

Ncpete (Nepi), 8 

Nestorian patriarchs and bishoprics, 30 

Nestorianism, 13 

Nestorius, 13 

Ncvers (Nevirnum Aeduorum), 32 

Newcastle (N.S.W,), diocese of, 104 

Newfoundland and Bermuda, diocese of, 80 
Newfoundland, map of, 81 
New South Wales, province of, 103 
New Zealand, dioceses of, 107 

, province of, 107 

New Westminster, diocese of, 82 
Niagara, diocese of, 75 
Nicxea (Isnik), council of, 12 
Nicomedia (Ismid), 10 

, Latin province of, 34 

Niger, map of the, 119 
Nijmegen. Vide Noviomagus 
Niksar. Vide Neocu;sarca 
Nimes. Vide Nemausus 
Ninian, St., 38 
Nisibis, 13, 30 
Norman Conquest} 20 

, its effect on the Church, on architecture ; new ecclesiastical 

arrangements after, 46 
Nurmandy, dukes of, 18 

, William of, 19 

North China, diocese of, 100 
Northmen, descents of the, iS 
North Queensland, diocese of, 105 



North umbria, conversion of, 43 
Norwich, diocese of, 46, 47 

, map of, 60 

Notitia Gnccoruni Episcopatuum^ 24 
Nova Scotia, diocese of, 75 
Noviomagus (Nijmegen) 
Numantia (Garay) 

O 

OcTODU RUM. / 'ide Martigny 

Odessus (Odessa), 8 

Oleron (Uliarus), 32 

Olisipo (Lisbon), 11 

Omayad caliphs, 19 

Ontario, diocese of, 76 

Oporto. Vide Portus Calc 

Oretanus (Calatrava or Oreto), 1 1 

Oreto (Oretum) 

Oretum (Oreto) 

Organization, ecclesiastical, 14 

Origen, 12 

Orleans. Vide Ccnabum 

Osaka, diocese of, 102 

Osca (Huesca), 11 

Osman, 23 

Osmanli Turks capture Constantinople, 22 

Osmanlis, 23 

Osroene, bishoprics in province of, 29 

Ostrogoths, 16 

Otto made king of France, 18 

Ottoman Empire in sixteenth century, 36 

Ovetuui (Oviedo), 32 

Oviedo. Vide Ovetum 

Oxama (Osma), 1 1 

Oxford, diocese of, 47 

, map of, 61 

P 

PaLExNTIA, II 

Palermo, province of, 32 

Palestine, bishoprics in Third Province of, 30 

Palladius, 41 

Pampelona, ii 

Pamphylia, bishoprics in province of, 25, 26 

Paneas (Ca^sarea Philippi), 35 

Papacy, demand for reformation of, 36 

, rival claimants to, 36 

Papal power, growth of, 19, 20 

Paphlagonia, bishoprics in province of, 25 

Paris. V^ide Lutetia Parisii 

Parochia, 14 

Patavium (Padua), 8 

Patras, Latin province of, 34 

Patriarchate, 14 

Patrick, St., birthplace of, 41 

, ordains numerous bishops, 41 

Patrimony of St. Peter, bishoprics in, 31 

Paulinus and his work, 43 

Pax Julia (Beia), ii 

Pepin, King, 17 

Perigueux. Vide Vesunna Petrocoriorum 

Person of Christ, 12 

Perth, diocese of, 105 

Persecution of the Church under the Roman Empire, 10 

Persecutions at Lyons, 10 

at Vienne, 10 

(favoured spread of the gospel), 8 

K 
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Peterborough, diocese of, 47 

, map of, 62 

Philip II. of France, 21 

Philippi, 8 

— , Latin province of, 34 

Philippopolis, 8 

Phoenicia Libanisia, bishoprics in province of, 29 

Paralia, or littoral, bishoprics in province of, 29 

Phrygia Capatiana (Pacatiana), bishoprics in province of, 27 

Pacatiana, bishoprics in province of, 26 

Salutaris, bishoprics in province of, 26 

Picts, the, 16 

Pisa, province of, 31 

Pisidia, bishoprics in province of, 26 

Placentia, 12 

Poitiers. Vide Limonum P. 

Poland, conversion of, 19 

Pomerania, 19 

Pontos Polemoniacos, bishoprics in province of, 25 

, State diocese of, 14 

Pope deposed and excommunicated by the Eastern Church, 19 
Popes, subject to a General Council, 36 

, three at one time, 36 

Portugal. VHe Portus Cale 

Portus Cale (Portugal, Oporto), 12 

Pothinus, Bishop, 9 

" Pragmatic Sanction," 36 

I'remonstratensian Order in England, 51 

Pretoria, diocese of, no 

Prussia, conversion of, 22 

Punjab, map of, 95 



Qu*Api»elle, diocese of, 79 
Quebec, diocese of, 76 
Querc>'. V^ide Cadurci 



R 



Rag USA, province of, 30 
Rangoon, diocese of, 92 
Ravenna, 8, 16 

, exarchate of, 17 

, province of, bishoprics in, 31 

Reccared, 16 
Redones (Rennes), 32 
Reformation, area of, 37 

, the, 35 

Reggio (Rhegium), province of, 31 
Reims, 9 

, province of, 32 

. VUe Durocortorum 

Religions of the Worid, 122 

Remhart, 18 

Remi. Vide Reims 

Remigius, 16 

Renaissance, its relation to reformation, 36 

Rennes. Vide Redones 

Rhodope, bishoprics in province of, 27 

Richard I. of England, 22 

Rimini. Vide Ariminum 

Rimini, Council of, 38 

Riverina, diocese of, 104 

Rockhampton, diocese of, 105 



Rochelle, siege of, 37 
Rochester, diocese of, 44 

, map of, 63 

Rodez (Segodunum Rutenorum), 32 
Rome, bishop of, 10 

, patriarchate of, 14 

Rome, pope of, and emperor, 1 7 
Rossano (Roscianam), province of, 31 
Rotomagus (Rouen), 32 
Rouen, province of, 32 
Rupert's Land, diocese of, 76 

, province of, 76 

Ruric in Russia, 18 
Russia, conversion of, 19 
Russian attack on the Empire, 18 



Sabkllianism, 13 
Sagona (Savona), 31 
Saintes. Vide Mediolanum Santonum 
Saladin defeats the Crusaders, 21 
Salamanca (Salmantica), 12 
Salisbury. Vide Sarum 
Salmantica. Vide Salamanca 
Salonce (Spalatro), 33 
Salonica. Vide Thessalonica 

(Thessalonica), Latin province of, 34 

Salzburg (Jovavum), province of, 33 

Samarobriva (Amiens), 32 

Samosata (Samsat), li 

Santa Severina, province of, 31 

Saracens, the, 16 

Saragossa. Vide Ccesaraugusta 

Sarawak, 94 

, map of, 99 

Sardica (Sophia), Council of, 38 
Sardinia, archiepiscopal sees in, 31 
Sarum (Salisbury), diocese of, 46 

, map of, 63 

Saskatchewan, diocese of, 79 
Saxon invasion, progress of, 39 
Schism of East and West, 15, 

, beginning of, 19 

Schwerin, 32 

Scodra (Scutari), 32 

Scotch dioceses, foundation of, 41 

Scotland (Alban), early bishops in, 40 

, Christian settlements in, 40 

, modern dioceses in, 121 

, provinces ecclesiastical in, 47 

, Reformation in, 37 

Scots, the, 16 
Scutari. Vide Scodra 
Sedunum (Sion, Sitten), 32 
Segobia (Segovia), 12 
Segobrica (Segorbia), 12 
Segobriga (? Cuenca Kiepert) 
Segontia (Siguenza), 12 
Segustero. Vide Sisteron 
Seleucia Magna, 8 
Seljuk Turks at Nicoea, 20 

, conquests of, 22 

invade the Empire, 20 

Selkirk, diocese of, 78 
Selsey, diocese of, 44 
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Senlis. Vide Silvanecta 

Senones. riV/<f Sens 

Sens, province of, 32 

Sena; (Seres), Latin province of, 34 

Servian Church, 35 

Setabia (Xativa), 12 

Seven Mouths of the Nile, bishoprics in province of, 28 

Seville. Vide Hispalis 

Sidenacester, diocese of, 44 

Sierra Leone, diocese of, 117 

Sigiicnza. Vide Segontia 

Silistria. Vide Durostorum 

Silvanecta (Senlis), 32 

Singapore, Labuan, and Sarawak, diocese of, 94 

Singidunum (Belgrade), Council held at, a.d. 367 

Sion. Vide Sedunum 

Sisteron (Segustero), 32 

Sitten. //7<f Sedunum 

Slavonic peoples, country occupieil by, 17 

races, 18 

, translation of Bible into, 19 

Soissons (Augusta Suessionum), 9, 32 
Sophia, St., at Constantinople, 15 



Vide Sardica 
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Sorbiodunum. Vide Sarum 

South Japan, Kiu-Shiu, diocese of, 102 

Tokyo, diocese of, 102 

Hokkaido, 102 

Spalatro (Salona), province of, 33 

Spain, ancient, bishoprics of, 1 1 

, Mohammedan rule in, 19 

S.P.C.K. and the Plantations, 69 

Spires (Noviomagus Nemetum), 32 

St. Albans. Vide Verulamium 

.St. Asaph, or Llanclwy, see of, 38 

, map of, 69 

.St. David's, or Menevia, see of, 38 

, map of, 70 

St. Helena, diocese of, 115 

St. John's Kaflfraria, diocese of, 112 

, map of diocese of, 113 

St. Omer. Vide Audomar 

.Strasburg. Vide Argentoratum 

Strathclyde, 40 

Strigonium (Gran), 33 

Suetonius, 10 

Suevi, 15 

Suindinum Cenomanorum (Le Mans), 32 

Sulpicius Severus on the introduction of Christianity into 

( iaul, 9 //. 
Sus, Sis. Vide Susa 
Susa (Sus), 30 
Sussex, conversion of, 43 
Sutri (Sutrium), near Rome, 20 
Sydney, diocese of, 103 
Sycne (A>suan) 
.Synotl of Sutri, 20 
Synods, 8 

SyniMls in second century : Anchialus (Ankhialo), Ca^sarca, 
Gaul, Hierapolis (Tambuk Kalessi), Jerusalem, Osrhoene, 
Puntus, Rome, 11 
Synods in third century : Alexandria, Antioch (Antakia), 
Arsiniie, Bostra (Bosra), Carthage, Iconium (Konia), 
Illiberis (Elvira), Lambese (Lambxsis), Narbonne, Synnada 
(Tshifut Kassaba), 11 
Syria I., bishoprics in province of, 28 

II., bishoprics in province of, 28 

II., I^tin province of, 34 



Tamerlane (Timur), 13 

Tanais R. (the Don) 

Tangiers. Vide Tingis 

Taragona. Vide Tarraco 

Tarbes (Turba), 32 

Tarraco (Taragona), 12, 32 

I'arsus, 8 

Tasmania, diocese of, 107 

Ternowa, Latin province of, 34 

Terouenne (Taruenna), 32 

Tertullian, 10 

Teutonic Knights, the, 22 

Thebaid I. , bishoprics in province of, 28 

II., bishoprics in province of, 28 

Thel>es, 8 

Theodore, Archbishop, 43 

Theodorias, bishoprics in province of, 29 

Theodoric, kingdom of, 16 

Theodosius, Emperor, 12 

Thessalonica (Salonica) 

,8 

Thetford, diocese of, 46 

Thiva (Thebes), Latin province of, 34 

Thrace, bishoprics in province of, 27 

, State diocese of, 14 

Thulc, 18 

Timur, 22 

Tingis (Tangiers) 

Tirhana, 30 

Tolosa, in Spain, battle at, 22 

Toledo, Council of, 15 

, province of, 32 

Toronto, diocese of, 74 

Tortosa. Vide Dertosa 

Tostar, 30 

Toulouse, 9 

Tournay. V'ide Turnacum 

Tours, 9 

, province of, 32 

. Vide Ca^sarodunum Tnironorum 

Tralles, 8 

Trani, province of, 31 

Transvaal, Lebombo, and Mashonaland, map of, 1 1 1 

Travancore and Cochin, diocese of, 98 

Trent. Vide Tridentum 

Treves, 9 



, province of, 32 

. Vide Augusta Trevirorum 

Tridentum (Trent), Council at, 1542-1563 
Trinidad, diocese of, 85 
Tripolis, 8, 30 

, bishoprics in province of, 28 

Troyes (Augustabona Tricassium), 32 

Trullo, Council of, at Constantinople, a.d. 692 

Tuda (Tuy), 12 

TuUum (Toul), 32 

Turnacum (Tournay), 32 

Tyre, 8 



U 



Ulphilas, 13 

upper Mesopotamia or Armenia IV., bishoprics in province 

of, 29 
Upsala, province of, 33 
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Urban II., Pope, 20 

Urfa. Vide Kdessa 

Urgel, 12 

Uraii, 13 

Usk. Vide Isca 

Uzes (Ucetia), 32 



Valentia, 12 

Valeria, 12 

Van, lAke, 13, 30 

Vandals, 15 

Vannes (Venetia) 

Velia (Castello Viejo), 12 

Venetia (Vannes) 

Venice, 20, 22 

, province of, 31 

Venta Belganim (Winchester) 

Verdun. r/V<f Virodunum 

Veria, Latin province of, 34 

Verona, 8 

Venilamium (St. Albans), 9 

Vesontio (Besan9on), 32 

Victoria, Hong Kong, diocese of, 102 

Vienna (Vindobona) 

Vienne, Council of, 35 

, first bishop <if, 9 

, province of, 32 

Vincent, St., 9 «. 
Vindobona (Vienna) 
Vindonissa (Windisch), 32 
Vinkovce. Vide Cibalis 
Virodunum (Verdun), 32 
Visigoths, 15 
Visiu, 12, 32 
Vladimir, 19 
Vratislavia (Breslau), 33 



\V 



Wales, subject to Egbert A.D. 816, 39 
Wallachians, the, 20 
Wellington, diocese of, 108 
Welsh frontier in eighth century, 39 

sees in early times, 38 

Wessex, conversion of, 43 

Western China, diocese of, 100 

West Indies, province of, 82 

Whitby (Streoneshalch), Council of, 43 

Whithorn, 16 

Wickliffe, 35, 37 

*• Wig, bishop of," 39 

Wigmodia, formerly a district near Bremen, 33 

Willibrord, mission to Germany, 43 

Willihad „ „ 43 

Winchester, diocese of, 43 

, map of, 64 

Windisch. Vide Vindonissa 

Winifrith, conversion of Westphalia and Frisia, 43 

Windward Islands, map of, 85 

Worcester (Wigornia), diocese of, 43 

, map of, 65 

Worms (Civ. Vangionum, Wormatia), Diet of, 37 

, Concordat of, 21 

, bishopric of, 32 



Waiapu, di»)Cese of, 108 
Wales, monastic houses in, 39 



York, province of, 44 

, , in twelfth century, 46 

, extent in twelfth century, 47 

, map of diocese, 68 

. Vide Eburacum 



Z 



Zacynthus (Zante) 

Zante (Zacynthus) 

Zanzibar and East Africa, diocese of, 115 

Zara (Jadera), province of, 33 

Zimisces, John, 19 

Zululand, diocese of, 112 



THE END. 
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